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PREPACE 


In July, 1966 Dr. Walter Robert Corti, Director of the Archiv 
fiir genetische Philosophie, invited a group of scholars to Winter- 
thur, Switzerland, to discuss problems in philosophy. This ini- 
tial seminar centered around philosophy in America and its ties 
to the European heritage. The topics of discussion were various 
themes in the philosophies of Charles S. Peirce, John Dewey, and 
C. I. Lewis, but the dialogue extended beyond the writings of 
these men. 

In 1968 a Second Winterthur Seminar was held and a diffe- 
rent group of scholars participated in the discussions. 

In 1970 a Third Winterthur Seminar was held and the dis- 
cussion centered around the philosophy of George Herbert Mead. 
A large number of American philosophers participated in this 
seminar, and at the close it was decided to prepare the papers for 
publication. The task of assembling the papers and preparing 
them for publication was designated to me. The authors were 
prompt and cooperative in sending me their essays and in secur- 
ing permissions to use quotations from published works. Miss 
Pamela Seats typed the entire manuscript; she helped me with 
the editing, and to her all of us owe a debt of gratitude. 

The discussions of all three seminars were taped and the 
tapes deposited in the Archiv fiir genetische Philosophie, Win- 
terthur, and in the Philosophical Archives of Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 

The Winterthur Seminars have been a delight to all who 
participated in them. We are grateful to Dr. Corti, whose 
mind and heart is an ever present inspiration to grapple with 
the vital problems of human life. Dr. Corti’s dream of an 
Akademie where the thinkers of the world might meet and 
discuss the perplexing problems of modern man in their widest 
and deepest dimensions has been partially realized. To him the 
contributors to this volume express appreciation and gratitude. 


S. Morris Eames 
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INTRODUCTION 
Walter Robert Corti 


‘ Eine Reise von tausend Meilen 
3 beginnt mit dem ersten Scbritt. 
» Laotse 


VERANTWORTUNG DES WISSENS 


Zu einer Akademie fir ethische Forschungen 


Nach dem Scheitern des sizilischen Abenteuers erwarb sich 

Platon 387 vor den Toren Athens ein Grundstiick und baute 

dort seine Schule auf. Sie lag im Hain des Akademos, im lieb- 
lichen Kephisostale, der klassischen Landschaft der Oedipus- 
tragodie. Von daher nennen sich noch heute alle Akademiker 
der Erde. Sie haben Hochschulen des Wissens durchlaufen und 
verwirklichen dieses in der Praxis als Arzte, Juristen, Geist- 
liche, Techniker, Architekten, Experten, Manager, Politiker. 
Einige fordern wiederum das Ausweiten der Wissenschaft selbst, 
als Forscher und Lehrer. In vielen lebt das Verlangen der Ver- 
bundenheit mit dem Hain des Akademos nachzusinnen, seinem 
philosophischen Auftrag. Danach soll sich das Wissen der Weis- 
heit unterstellen, das wissende Verhalten auf Werte beziehen, 
sich nur im Gewissen sinnhaft erfiillen k6nnen. Wissen ohne Ver- 
antwortung fiihrt offensichtlich auch zum Verderben. Sie ver- 
wundern sich beunruhigt, warum die Ethik nicht im Zentrum 
ihrer Ausbildung stand. Aber die Forderung des Tages ver- 
schlingt ihre Nachdenklichkeit. Das gilt auch fiir die uniiber- 
sehbar vielen Bildungstrager, denen das Wissen der Akademiker 
Vorbild ist. Es gehért zu den grossen Ratseln der Kultur- 
geschichte, warum die sich so Formierten nicht zu einer plane- 
taren offentlich-rechtlichen Gemeinschaft zusammenschliessen. 
Dass sie nicht eine von allen machtstrebenden Ideologien freie 
Statte der Forschung schaffen, um das Versagen vor der Ethik 
und ihrem Auftrag zu erklaren. 
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Nach Platons Meinung kénnen die Leiden und Bedrangnisse 
der Menschheit nur dann enden, wenn die berufenen Vertreter 
der wahren und echten Philosophie zur Herrschaft im Staate 
gelangen. Auch dieses Leitmotiv hat sich nie verloren. Um 
welche Leiden aber geht es genau? Krankheit, Hunger, Un- 
wissenheit und Krieg? Auch ein Philosophenkénig kann den 
Tod nicht beseitigen. Und welches ist die wahre und echte 
Philosophie? Gerade die platonische als systematisierte Lehre 
vermag es nicht mehr zu sein. Die seitherige Anarchie der Welt- 
anschauungen wirkt entmutigend. Die Philosophie habe doch 
gewiss uber Zeit genug verfiigt, das Rettende fiir die Praxis 
auszukunden und es verstandlich vorzulegen. Hat sie dies nicht 
doch getan? Und wenn es der Fall sein sollte, warum fand sie 
keine Nachfolge? Gab und gibt es vielleicht Machte, die ihre 
Wirkung zu verhindern suchen? Hat sie vielleicht dieses Problem 
noch nicht ernst genommen? Blieb sie allzusehr der Theorie 
verhaftet und kiimmerte sich zu wenig fiir die Erfordernisse 
und Eigentiimlichkeiten der Praxis? Ist die Hoffnung auf einen 
Philosophenk6nig nicht allzusehr eine weltfremde und unan- 
gemessene Erwartung? Kant hat sie jedenfalls nicht geteilt, da ja 
doch der Besitz der Gewalt das freie Urteil der Vernunft unwei- 
gerlich verderbe. Schliessen sich danach Gewalt und Vernunft 
aus? Oder wird die Gewalt im schaffenden Bewusstsein freier 
Volker und aller im Urteil Freien etwas anderes? Muss sich der 
Mensch nach irgend einer der vielen, ihn verzeichnenden und 
iiberfordernden «Philosophen» ausrichten, oder hat sich die 
Philosophie allein nach ihm, seiner wahren Not und Wirklich- 
keit auszurichten? Nur in dieser Sicht lasst sich eine Wieder- 
geburt der antiken Akademie denken. 

Platons Schule lebte iiber 900 Jahre, langer als bisher jede 
der mittelalterlichen Universitaten. Sie erlag der sich auch poli- 
tisch und wissenschaftlich ausformenden Macht des christ- 
lichen Glaubens. «Hat nicht Gott die Weisheit der Welt fiir 
Torheit erklart?» schreibt Paulus an die Korinther. Und Ter- 
tullian: «Was hat Athen mit Jerusalem zu tun, welche Uber- 
einstimmung kann es iiberhaupt zwischen der Akademie und 
der Kirche geben?» Es begab sich der adussere Sieg der Kirche 
ber die sokratische Offenheit des Fragens, nicht minder iiber 
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die verschiedenen «heidnischen» Weltanschauungen. 529 Juste 
. der Kaiser Justinian die Akademie als einen Hort unchristlicher 
Lehren auf. Die letzten Weisen wanderten nach dem vermeint- 
lich liberaleren Magierlande Persien aus. Die Stitte zerfiel. 
Die Ueberschichtung der antiken Philosophie durch das ja 
. auch antike Christentum schuf fiir Jahrhunderte eine neue Lage. 
Der scheinbezwungene Grund, das «Heidentum» dringt in den 
Uberbau, durchdringt ihn, erzwingt Synthesen und Amalgame. 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva — das gilt auch fiir das Verhilt- 
nis von Glauben und Wissen, zwischen Offenbarung und Ver- 
nunft, zwischen Theologie und Philosophie. Der platonische 
Impuls bleibt lebendig, Jerusalem und Athen suchen sich im 
christlichen Humanismus zu verstindigen. Alkuin steht am 
_ Hofe Karls des Grossen einer Akademie vor, in der christliche 
Weisheit die athenische noch iibertreffen sollte. Die Florentiner 
Akademie, betonter unter neuplatonischen Sternen, hat keinen 
Bestand. Dann sank Begriff und Sache im Gehalte ab, wie viel- 
fach auch beim Akademiker der Universititen. Die spateren 
Akademien verfolgten mehr wissenschaftlich-organisatorische 
Anliegen. Die Bezeichnung wurde schliesslich vogelfrei und 
obsolet. Heute lassen die «Evangelischen Akademien» auf- 
horchen. In ihnen erscheinen die alte Spannung bejaht und 
vom blossen Machtstreit befreit, die sokratische Offenheit 
gewahrleistet. Aber keine der gegenwartigen Akademien lebt 
eindeutig aus dem iibergeschichtlichen Anliegen ihres Ursprungs. 
Der Schweizer Vorschlag einer iibernationalen Akademie 
fiir ethische Forschungen beginnt sich im thurgauischen Amris- 
wil, unweit des Bodensees, zu verwirklichen. Im Zeitalter ra- 
sant schwindender Landreserven haben sich seine Trager zu- 
nachst um die Sicherung eines fiir die kommenden Vorhaben 
geniigend grossen Baugrundes bemiiht. Die Akademie soll klein 
beginnen, aber sich gross auswachsen kénnen. Sie halt sich vor 
jedem popularen «Produktversprechen» und jeder ideologischen 
Programmatik frei. Sie ist allein der sokratischen Gesprachs- 
offenheit, der kritischen Methode der Forschung verpflichtet. 
Es ist an keine Fortfiihrung irgendeines «Platonismus» ge- 
dacht, der Griinder Platon bleibt als der fiir Ethik entschiedene 
meisterliche Problemdenker anwesend. Das gilt fiir alle Den- 
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ker der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Darum kann ihr auch 
kein «moderner» Platon vorstehen. Die Arbeit beginnt in 
perennierenden Seminaren, die sich allmahlich zu Instituten 
verfestigen. Ihr Sinn liegt in der kritischen Aufschliessung des 
gesamten Wissens fiir das zentrale Anliegen der Bestimmung 
seiner ethischen Bedeutung. Alle diese Seminare schauen gleich- 
sam auf das noch virtuelle ethische Kerninstitut und bauen es 
durch ihre Beitrage auf. So wird der Hektik schneller Erfolge 
gewehrt. Was den Jahrtausenden nicht gelang, kann auch der 
Gegenwart nicht in Eile gelingen. 

Der vorliegende Seminarniederschlag iiber George Herbert 
Mead bringt die Beitrage der dritten Arbeitsgemeinschaft zum 
Thema: Amerikanischer Pragmatismus. Nachstes Jahr wird 
William James in der Mitte stehen. Der schépferische Mentor 
dieser Seminare ist Herbert W. Schneider. In diesen Tagungen 
hat sich das Vorhaben der Akademie mit starker Zuversicht 
erfiillt. Ein anderes, ethologisches Seminar steht mit Konrad 
Lorenz im Aufbau. Weitere werden folgen, bis das ethische 
Kernseminar in seine Konturen wachst. 
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GEORGE HERBERT MEAD: 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


David L. Miller 


The Early Years 


; 

; 

. George Herbert Mead was born February 27, 1863 in South 
- Hadley, Massachusetts, and died April 26, 1931 in Chicago, 
Hlinois." Hiram Mead, his father, was descended, on the 
paternal side, from farmers and clergymen, and was a minister 
| in the Congregational Church. During the latter part of his life, 
| 


— ae 


the elder Mead taught homiletics at the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in Ohio. 
George Mead’s mother, Elizabeth Storrs Billings, was a tall, 
_ handsome, distinguished looking, very dignified woman who 
came from a line of prominent Americans. She was president 
) of Mount Holyoke College for several years, and later, after 
) Hiram Mead’s death (1881), she taught at Oberlin College. 
| Mead had no brothers. His only sister, Alice, was four years 
| older than Mead. She married Albert Temple Swing when he 
was a minister in Fremont, Nebraska. Alice was warm and 
kindly and highly intelligent, but without George’s subtle sense 
of humor. 

Not much has been recorded about Mead’s life before he 
entered Oberlin College at the age of sixteen. With the excep- 
tion of a few summer vacations spent on a New England farm, 
he lived in town. He was a cautious, mild-mannered, kind- ¢} 
hearted, rather quiet boy with none of the boisterous clemnen kl 
in his personality. Apparently he took life rather seriously in 
comparison with most children. His parents had many puri- 
tanical attitudes and one can judge from reports of Mead’s 
experience at Oberlin, where Henry Northrup Castle was a 
fellow «conspirator», that he felt relieved from constraints of 
his early training, especially when he and Henry proved to 
their own satisfaction that church dogma was in error. He 
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once said that it took him twenty years to unlearn what he was 
taught the first twenty years of his life. In 1881 (when he met 
Henry) Mead began searching for an understanding of the 
nature of mind and the self free from supernaturalism. 

Henry was a member of the famous Castle family from 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Castle & Cooke Ltd. and other prominent 
firms were the results of great land acquisitions made in 
Hawaii by sons and grandsons of Christian missionaries and 
doctors from the United States. (The first missionaries landed 
in Hawait in 1820.) Henry’s parents were wealthy, well 
educated, and they had a great deal of political influence in 
Hawaii and in diplomatic relations between Hawai and the 
United States government. Henry’s influence on Mead’s think- 
ing during his college and university training (1879—1883 at 
Oberlin, and 1887-1891 at Harvard University and at Leipzig 
and Berlin, Germany) was remarkable. Henry had travelled 
in Europe previously and knew a great deal about what was 
going on in business and politics. He was a rather daring kind 
of person compared to Mead at the time, and Mead was willing 
to go along with him in ventures in new ideas. 

While at Oberlin College, these two young men were con- 
cerned to show that church doctrine, based on supernaturalism, 
is unscund. Their worry, however, was about how one can 
live a moral life without accepting a purportedly super- 
naturally inspired scripture and a belief in miracles. Apparently 
with Henry Castle’s daring and encouragement, Mead was 
stimulated to question many beliefs about the soul of man, and 
in Henry he found a companion who would listen to his 
arguments. 

While at Oberlin, George and Henry read and discussed 
literature and poetry at length. At first they were interested 
in the English historians, Thomas Babington Macaulay and 
Henry Thomas Buckle, in the American historian, James 
Lothrop Motley, and later in Wordsworth, Shelley, Shake- 
speare, Keats, and Milton. 

After graduating from Oberlin in 1883, Mead taught 
primary school for about four months. The chief problem in the 
schools at that time was keeping order. School sessions were 
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comparatively short, and often boys would miss school for 
weeks at a time to help their parents with farm work and 
milling, and it was not uncommon for country boys to go to 
primary school until they were twenty years of age. Also, 
teachers had a free hand in dismissing students from school 
Or in «sending them home». However, Mead got rid of so 
much of the rowdy elements in his school, assuming that they 
had no interest in learning anyway, that he was dismissed from 
his job after about four months. For the next three years Mead 
worked with the surveying crew of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad Company in preparing for a line from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota to Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada (a distance 
of some eleven hundred miles), in order to connect with the 
Canadian Pacific railroad line. Like Charles Sanders Peirce, 
Mead had some experience with the practical application of 
science and both had tremendous respect for its method. 
During his work with the Wisconsin Central, Mead was un- 
certain and somewhat disturbed about his career, but sustained 
communication with Henry Castle led to his enrollment at 
Harvard University in the autumn of 1887, where Henry was 
already in school. The two were roommates at Harvard until 
Mead began tutoring William James’ children and living in 
the James home. At Harvard Mead’s main interests were phi- 
losophy and psychology, but also he studied Greek and Latin 
and learned to read effectively both of these languages as well 
as French and German later on. He studied with George H. 
Palmer, Francis Bowen, Josiah Royce, and William James. 
Mead evidently had a higher respect for Royce as a teacher 
and as one who developed his lectures in lucid and systematic 
fashion than he had for James. There is no evidence that Mead 
and James were close personal friends, despite the fact that 
Mead lived in the James home. Mead was, I suspect, rather 
reserved in discussing matters with his teachers. At that time, 


Mead was more attracted to Hegelian idealism, through | 


Royce’s influence, than to James’s pragmatism, and apparently 
Peirce had no influence on him until much later. In 1916 he 


said: 
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My own response to Professor Royce in 1887—88 may, I 
think, be regarded as fairly typical of his appeal to many of 
the young men and women who found themselves caught in 
the speculative problem of the time. That problem had been 
fashioned in theology. 

... To youths of such minds and attitudes Professor Royce 
opened up the realm of romantic idealism. What had been 
barriers of thought became but hazards in the game. Contra- 
dictions ... became the guide posts toward levels of reality. 
To have achieved the dialectic was to have won a liberty 
that not only needed no eternal vigilance to insure its se- 
curity, but even found in any threatened restraint only 
wider fields within which to range. And yet this intoxicating 
doctrine proved the reality of God by the very notion of 
error. Out of it blossomed a forever waxing individuality, 
higher spiritual orders of church and state, and a true in- 
finity that was the heritage of anyone who could think — 
a la Hegel ... 

The predominant impression he left upon me was of clear 
ideas and luminous vistas, of subtle athleticism of thought, 
and an inexhaustible universe of explication and illustration. 
Philosophy was no longer the handmaid of theology nor the 
textbook for a formal logic and a puritan ethics. The bodily 
reality of the world was of the texture of thought — and 
if anywhere this idealistic doctrine has been achieved it was 
in the audience of Josiah Royce.? 


Royce’s influence on Mead can be seen in Mead’s lectures on 
the romantic philosophers, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in his 
course; Nineteenth Century Thought, published in Movements 
of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. (Fichte’s not-self is 
analogous to Mead’s other and especially the generalized other. 
Dialectic is a conversation of the self with the generalized 
other.) 

I think it fair to say that Mead took courses in philosophy 
at Harvard because he believed it permitted one to think or 
speculate freely without traditional theological restraint. Also, 
I believe Mead’s conception of the philosophical method of 
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treating problems was taken fro oyce. I find no evidence 
that at the time Mead was at Harvard he found the direction 


in which he later was to develop his thought or that science 
and its method had made a profound impression on him until 
his study in Germany. 

Henry Castle and his sister Helen had gone to Leipzig, ap- 
parently during the summer of 1888, and Mead met them 
there in the autumn of that year. Why the Castles went to 
Europe is not clear, except it was the fashionable thing for 
well-to-do people in Hawaii and the United States to do. 
Mead, however, seems to have been bent on continuing his 
study of philosophy by way of psychology. In the back of his 
mind was the feeling that psychology was at least a respect- 
able subject, acceptable even to the community of theologians, 
and that it might afford a constructive means of understand- 
ing the psyche, the self, without undue offense to his purita- 
nical background. Nothing is recorded of the influence of his 
mother upon, or her attitude toward his ideas and schooling 
after he left Oberlin, nor is mention made of conversations 
between him and his sister Alice or Albert Swing. Throughout 
Mead’s life there was, rather, a sustained mutual influence 
between Mead and the Castle family. 

In Leipzig Mead lived in Frau Stechner’s pension where 
Henry and Helen Castle were also living. No doubt there 
was courthsip between George Mead and Helen Castle from 
then until their marriage in Berlin on October 1. 1891.° In the 
meantime, Henry Castle had married Frau Stechner’s daughter, 
Frieda, who returned to Cambridge, Massachusetts with Henry, 
where he studied law. They then went to Honolulu, where Frieda 
was killed in the summer of 1891 by a runaway horse while 
she was riding in a carriage. 

Little has been recorded about Mead’s study in Leipzig. It 
was there that Wilhelm Wundt established the first laboratory 
in physiological psychology. Mead studied Wundt’s written 
works carefully and referred to them at lenght in his course 
on social psychology, but no mention is made of whether Mead 
knew Wundt personally or visited his laboratory. Mead took. 


the notion,of..“the«gesture” from Wundt, and it is indispens- 
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able to all of Mead’s later thinking. Involved in the idea of 
the gesture is is the concept of communication as-a-social process. 
(A gesture is that phase-of'Social act which evokes a response 
made by another participant in the act, a response necessary 
for the completion of the act.) 

At this time (1888) Darwinism_was-spreading fast. It had 

— d an 

made a profound impression upon Peirce and James,‘ and men 
in Germany, such as Ernst Haeckel, were beginning to reshape 
their philosophic thinking because of it. Experimental animal 
psychology was in embryonic form, but its influence soon be- 
came a tremendous aid in the revolt against introspectionism in 
psychology. I believe that Darwin’s and Wundt’s influence on 
Mead, along with Dewey’s theory of coostinailii, as stated in 
main ianticaigi in helping Mead get “meanings” out in aa open. 
— that is, in helping Mead develop a bio-social, or a social Be- 
havioristic, account of mind, reflective thinking, and shared 
meanings (universals). 

Although Henry Castle was an intimate friend and served 
as a sort of sounding board for Mead’s ideas, there is no evi- 
dence that he was instrumental in influencing Mead’s studies in 
Germany. While at Leipzig, Mead met G. Stanley Hall, then 
teaching at Johns Hopkins University. Apparently Professor 
Hall was partly responsible for Mead’s going to Berlin in the 
spring of 1889. Henry Castle wrote: 


Physiological Psychology is a science as yet very much in the 
air... and poor George was utterly at a loss how to begin. 
Every professor whom we visited here (Leipzig) had a diffe- 
rent piece of advice ... We had given the whole thing up 
in despair. George thinks he must make a speciality of this 
branch, because in America, where poor, bated, unhappy 
Christianity, trembling for its life, claps the gag into the 
mouth of Free Thought, and says, “Hush, hush, not a word, 
or nobody will believe in me any more,” he thinks it would 
be hard for him to get a chance to utter any ultimate philo- 
sophical opinions savoring of independence. In Physiolo- 
gical Psychology, on the other hand, he has a harmless terri- 
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tory in which he can work quietly without drawing down 
upon himself the anathema and excommunication of all- 
potent Evangelicism. You understand, of course, that I am 
not speaking as an enemy of Christianity or religion here. 
I am merely attacking the preposterous system by which the 
sects of America have taken possession of the higher edu- 
cation everywhere, so that no mathematical, chemical, or 
mineralogical fact can get into the world, and come in con- 
tact with susceptible youth, without having received the 
official methodistical or congregational pat on the back. It 
has ruined the higher education in America, or, to speak 
more exactly, has prevented there being any. Philosophy 
cannot breathe that prison atmosphere and live. It yearns 
for the mountain tops and unobstructed vision.® 


These remarks express well Mead’s attitude at that time to- 
ward higher education in America. I believe that Henry Castle, 
more than any other person, encouraged Mead in his quiet re- 
bellion against theological restraints in America. This Henry 
did at least until Mead returned to America in the autumn of 
1891. 

Mead intended to complete work at Berlin leading to the 
Ph. D. degree. (See footnote 8.) It is not clear what he studied 
or with whom he worked, other than that his interest was in 
physiological psychology. There is no known record of who 
recommended Mead, in 1891, for an instructorship in philo- 
sophy and psychology at the University of Michigan. I suspect 
that someone at Harvard, possibly Palmer, Royce, or James, 
may have recommended him to Dewey who was chairman of 
the department at Michigan. Mead replaced James Hayden 
Tufts when Tufts left for Europe and later for a position at 
the new and venturous University of Chicago. It seems clear 
that Mead and Dewey first met at the University of Michigan.’ 

Professor Tufts met Mead in Europe in the summer of 1891, 
prior to Mead’s going to Michigan in that autumn.® Since Tufts 
had a great deal to do with promoting pragmatism at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, perhaps something should be said about 
him here. Of all the members of the school of pragmatism at 
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Chicago, I believe he was the most erudite. In foreign lan- 
guages, he was at home with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
and German. (He translated Wilhelm Windelband’s History of 
Philosophy into English.) His knowledge of the history of the 
Hebrews and of the Greeks was unusual. He seemed to know 
everything in the history of philosophy. He, in contrast to 
Dewey, had a deep appreciation for basic tenets in western 
civilization that came from the Hebraic-Christian tradition. 
He saw a confluence of the Hebraic-Christian and the Greek 
traditions which created for the west a morality with an ele- 
ment of hope and progress in it. 

In 1930 I took a seminar in Ethics taught by Tufts. We 
studied G. E. Moore. Tufts was sixty-eight years of age then, 
and he had not been well for two years previously. He was a 
tall, large-boned man with a long face and a full head of hair. 
He was highly respected by all of his colleagues and, until 
Robert M. Hutchins became president of the University of 
Chicago in 1929, Tufts’ advice was sought by top members 
of the administration. He had a major part in the development 
of the University of Chicago, and he was, I believe, essential 
during the 1890’s to establishing the basis for the school of 
pragmatism there.® 


Mead at Michigan: 1891-1894 


Men at Michigan whovinfluenced’ Mead most were-Dewey7— 
Charles H. Cooley, and Alfred Lloyd® Lloyd came to Michi- 
gan when Mead did; both had studied at Harvard at about 
the same time, and no doubt Lloyd, too, was influenced by 
Royce while studying at Harvard. Lloyd was developing at 
Michigan what, since the days of George Sylvester Morris, 
was called “dynamic idealism”. Both Royce and Lloyd were 
concerned about the practical social implications of their phi- 
losophy. Lloyd, like Dewey and Mead, was. definitely»break~ 
ing..away from.Hegelianism. Dewey and Mead were close 
neighbors and almost immediately they began discussing pro- 
blems in psychology and philosophy. At that time, of course, 
the lines between psychology and philosophy were not as 
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sharply drawn as they are today, and sociology, which was an 
offshot from philosophy, had a confused subject matter. 
Although Cooley is known as a sociologist, he was definitely 
influenced by Adam Smith’s looking-glass theory of the self. 
Adam Smith had stressed that, in the moral and economic 
world, the judge or the seller must look at himself from the 
point of view of the accused or the buyer, and vice versa: each 
must take the attitude of the other. Or, as Smith and Cooley put 


— it, in social behavior we can, through “sympathetic imagination”, 
look at things as others do in different situations, and we can 


have the feelings others have in circumstances actually different 


_ from our own. Cooley’s “sympathetic imagination” became, 
with modifications, Mead’s “taking the role of the other”. 
_ Although Cooley’s ideas were suggestive to Mead, Mead was 
not satisfied with what had to be presupposed if Cooley’s 
théory were true. In brief, Cooley started with selves, each of 
which was, in principle at least, complete in itself, and he then 


tried to show how one self can take the attitude of another, 
or how one self can get outside itself and look at itself from 
the perspective of the other. 

Mead pas profoundly impressed with Cooley’s theory of so- 
cial behavior — how the behavior and attitudes of others con- 
dition our own behavior. And, starting with social behavior, 
Mead was successful in showing that language and selves 
emerge from it. As a consequence, he did not have Cooley’s 


» problem of explaining how a person can get outside himself, 


so to speak, and look at his behavior from the standpoint of 
another. Starting with the social process in which there are 
adjustments (by virtue of gestures — a notion taken from 
Wundt) Mead was able to solve a whole series of epistemo- 
logical and psychological problems by unraveling the impli- 
cations of social behavior. Mead, Dewey, and Cooley were all 
breaking away from Hegelianism by a route different from... 
that taken by _Peirce,..Chauncey...Wright, _ and James.earlier. 
They~had become more_ influenced by—Darminism and the 

notion of the process of adjustment... = 
“While at Michigan Dewey gave courses in ethics and psycho- 
logy. Irene Tufts Mead informed me that Dewey and Mead 
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began a close friendship at Michigan and that they discussed 
problems in philosophy and psychology extensively at that 
time and continued to do so after both went to the University 
of Chicago. It seems apparent from Mead’s classroom lectures 
and from his written work that Dewey, who was four years 
the older, was an “elder brother” to him, the one person he 
respected and admired above all others. He said little in way 
of criticism of Dewey, but he did not hesitate to state his own 
ideas when they were not Dewey’s. Irene Tufts Mead told me 
that once Mead did say to his immediate family that he wished 
Dewey would learn something about logic. I presume that 
Mead was speaking of traditional formal logic, as well as 
Hegelian dialectic — something which Dewey too was trying 
to escape. Arthur E. Murphy told me of his discussion with 
Mead of Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty in the course of 
which he asked Mead if he really believed what Dewey said 
in that book. Mead, Murphy said, drew himself up and re- 
plied: “Every word.” 

In April, 1903, James wrote the following about Dewey, 
Mead, and Lloyd to F.C. S. Schiller in England: 


They have started from Hegelianism and they have that 
temperament (that is, such men as Mead and Lloyd have it 
strongly) which makes one suspect that if they do not strike 
Truth eventually, they will mean some mischief to it after 
all; but still the fact remains, that from such opposite poles 
minds are moying.taward_a.common center, that old com- 
partments and divisions are breaking down, and that a very 
inclusive new school maybe formed.” 


Mead never made mention of Lloyd in class lectures I attended 
and I find no reference to him in Mead’s written work. One 
can only suspect that the revolt against Hegelianism was 
something they had in common, but on the positive side I do 
not see that Lloyd contributed to Mead’s thought. 
¥ We should not be led to believe that Mead (and Dewey for 
‘that matter) was not affected by Hegel. Mead was able to use 
“a great deal that was learned from the romantic idealists. The 
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notion of conflict and adjustment, of a self thatis. d 

- continually developing, of the dialectical process.when.applied 
to thinking and problem _solving..had all been formulated by 
the idealists. There were, of course, definite modifications made 
by Mead. For example, he held thatin the process of evolution 
the conflict is not between ideas or classes, but between the 

, individual and the species or between the individual and a 
class. What is relatively fixed in the species (such as impulses 
and general form) is flexible in the individual which, in turn, 

is the basis for a new species (through mutations) even as an 

- ideal held by an individual is the basis for changing the atti- 

; tude of other members of the group. 

Mead said later that “the supreme test of any present-day 
philosophy of history must be found in its interpretation of 
experimental science, the great tool of human progress, and 
here Hegel’s philosophy was an almost ridiculous failure.” 
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Mead at Chicago: 1894-1931 


James Hayden Tufts left Michigan in 1891. He went to Eu- 
rope to work for his Ph. D., and later went to the University 
of Chicago, evidently for the purpose of helping to organize 
| the new university which opened its doors to students in the 
autumn of 1892. William Rainey Harper, who was from Yale 
University, was the first president of the University of Chi- 
cago and its chief organizer. He had been given, as I under- 
stand it, a check for five million dollars by John D. Rocke- 
feller for that purpose, and the money was given with few 
strings attached. (By 1910 Rockefeller had contributed thirty- 
five million dollars to the university.) Harper had the good 
judgment to select unusually gifted men as heads of depart- 
ments and to grant them freedom in making their plans. At 
first he especially wanted three strong departments, Semitics, 
Classics, and Philosophy. J. M. Powis Smith, a scholar in Se- 
mitic languages, who had been Harper’s literary secretary, was 
selected as head of the department of Semitics. Paul Shorey 
became head of Classics, and John Dewey, upon Tufts’ re- 
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commendation, became head of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Pedagogy in 1894. Dewey brought Mead with him to Chicago, 
where Mead was made an assistant professor of philosophy. 
(Mead never completed his work at Berlin for the Ph. D., but 
this did not prevent his rapid promotion. In 1902 he became 
associate professor, and in 1907 he became professor.) 

Experimental or “objective” psychology, in contrast to 
introspectionism, was beginning, and James Rowland Angell 
was brought from the University of Minnesota to Chicago as 
an assistant professor of experimental psychology; experi- 
mental psychology consisted in experimenting with animals. 
(John B. Watson was a graduate student in psychology and 
worked as an assistant under Angell’s direction in carrying out 
experiments with animals. His kind of behaviorism, rejected 
by Mead and Dewey, was not known ovublicly until after he 
went to Johns Hopkins University in 1908.) 

The new school of philosophy known as “pragmatism” was 
sponsored in its beginning by Tufts, Dewey, Mead, and Angell. 
Later Edward Scribner Ames and Addison Webster Moore 
joined the list. (Ames was the first, in 1895, to receive a Ph. D. 
degree in philosophy at Chicago.) Mead was always greatly 
interested in animal psychology and in neurology. I think it 
fair to say that, besides Angell, Frank R. Lillie and Ralph S. 
Lillie in biology, C. Judson Herrick in neurology, and Ajax 
Carlson in physiology lent great support to Mead’s thinking. 
Nor should we exclude the work of the great physicists, Albert 
A. Michelson and Robert A. Millikan, especially as an in- 
fluence on Mead’s philosophy of science and on his theory of 
the objective reality of perspectives, as well as on his clear 
understanding of the scientific method. 

In contrast to the department of philosophy at Harvard 
with ideas but no school, and to that of Yale and Cornell with 
schools but, according to William James, no ideas, Chicago 
had both a school and ideas. After his return from Europe, in 
October 1903, James wrote in a letter to F.C. S. Schiller: 


I have had all sorts of outside things shoved upon me since 
my return a month ago to Cambridge. ... The best of the 
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lot was reading up the output of the “Chicago School of 
Thought”. ... It is splendid stuff, and Dewey is a hero. 
A real school and real thought. At Harvard we have plenty 
of thought but no school. At Yale and Cornell, the other 
way about." 


From the beginning of the school, Tufts, Dewey, and Mead 
believed that philosophy and psychology should have a direct 
- or an indirect bearing on social, political, economic, industrial, 
- and moral problems; philosophy.should furnish the theory to 
he put into direct practice. All of these men were interested 
in the social welfare of the people in the Chicago area. They 


_weretraturatists with explicit_faith in the | scientific method. ‘of P 


thinking and-solving problems. As over against an evangelism 
ithat’ advocated a change of heart as a basis for reform and 
improvement in society, these men had confidence in reflective 
aa education, science and industry as a_basis for pro- 
| gress, Values themselves were to be found within the process 
- of living, and each attained goal, they held, serves as a means 
for continuing the process of adjustment. Each self, according 
to Mead, develops to the extent that it can incorporate the 


attitudes of others in an ever-widening community of selves. » 


It seems to me that these men took the intellectual part of 
their theory from the Greeks — logic and scientific method. 
| But they rejected the Greek notion that the real is also fixed, 
and, in their theory of progress, they resorted, wittingly or 
unwittingly, to the Hebraic-Christian theory of the fullness 
of time. They took their theory of history from Judea, not 
Athens, but the implementation of it was put in the hands of 
rational men who could direct events toward freely selected 
ends by working on matter in accordance with the laws of 
“nature. They thought of history neither as mechanically ne- 
cessary nor as moving toward a known fixed goal, and, as a 
consequence, their emphasis was upon a process conditioned 
by human thinking and action. 
At that time, compared to Cambridge, New Haven, and 
Ithaca, Chicago was on the western frontier. It had recovered 
from the great fire of 1871, and its citizenry was confident 
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enough to sponsor what came to be the great World’s Fair 
of 1893. The University of Chicago and the Fair were in 
juxtaposition and were built on the south side marsh lands close 
to Lake Michigan. There were wide open spaces next to the 
Midway — land upon which some of the Fair buildings were 
erected and which still remains open. President Harper sought 
a faculty that was not afraid to venture, and students, of 
course, were not under obligation to carry on tradition, in 
contrast to those of eastern schools. Harper had money and 
was able to selcure a large number of staff members by “robb- 
ing” other universities, which, in those days, was not custom- 
ary, and was believed by the robbed to be downright im- 
moral.!® Harper was thought to be very foolish if not disloyal 
for giving up his professorship at Yale and going into the 
weed-infested swamps of Chicago. Darnell Rucker has gathered 
information showing that: 


When the university officially opened its doors in the fall 
of 1892, Harper had a staff of 120, including such lumina- 
ries as Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury in 
geology, William G. Hale in Latin, Harry Pratt Judson in 
political science, J. Laurence Laughlin in political economy, 
Albert A. Michelson in physics, Albion W. Small in socio- 
logy, Paul Shorey in Greek, John U. Nef in chemistry, 
Hermann von Holst and Benjamin Terry in history, Henry 
H. Donaldson in neurology, Eliakim H. Moore and Oskar 
Bolza in mathematics, Jacques Loeb in physiology, Charles 
O. Whitman in biology, Carl D. Buck in Sanskrit, Frank B. 
Tarbell in classical archaeology, and Ernest D. Burton in 
New Testament literature. On this first faculty were the 
former presidents of eight colleges and universities, fifteen of 
the ablest scientists in the nation from Clark University, a 
large portion of Yale’s Department of Semitic Languages, 
and other individuals from Brown, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, 
Freiburg, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Wis- 
consin, and Yale — all obtained before a single permanent 
building had been completed.'® 
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Within ten years Harper had employed, besides Smith, Shorey, 
Tufts, Angell, and Dewey, other outstanding men including: 


Charles E. Merriam in political science; John F. Jameson and 
James Westfall Thompson in history; James Henry Breasted 
in Egyptology; Edgar J. Goodspeed in Biblical Greek; John 
Matthews Manly, Robert Herrick, Robert Morss Lovett, and 
Frederick Ives Carpenter in English; Julius Stieglitz in che- 
mistry; Herbert J. Davenport in economics; James Parker 
Hall and Ernst Freund in law; Clyde W. Votaw in New 
Testament literature; Leonard E. Dickson in mathematics; 
Robert A. Millikan in physics; Frank R. Lillie in zoology; 
and Harry G. Wells and Howard T. Ricketts in pathology.” 


Addison W. Moore from Cornell University joined the philo- 
sophy staff in 1894, and Edward Scribner Ames was added to 
the staff in 1900.% 

Apparently President Harper and his financial supporter, 
Rockefeller, did not grant autonomy to the several depart- 
ments merely because of democratic spirit; Rockefeller wanted 
a man who could lead and Harper needed leadership and ex- 
pected to get it from the men of the caliber he had chosen. 
John Dewey was full of ideas and he was a leader, and no 
doubt he felt he was on a frontier which opened in all direc- 
tions. He had the courage to wean himself from European 
thought and to venture, in education and philosophy, into un- 
explored ideas. I consider his “The Reflex Arc Concept in 
Philosophy” to be both a turning point and a foundation for 
the pragmatic movement at Chicago. It is noteworthy that 
after fifty years of the publication of The Psychological Re- 
view, its editors asked which of its published articles had been 
most influential, and Dewey’s reflex arc article was third on 
the list. Dewey’s idea of “coordination” was Mead’s concept 

_of “the act”. Mead says: “The unit of existence is the act, not 
the moment.”!® Here “moment” means aspects or phases of the 
act, that is, stimulus or gesture and response or meaning, which 
in themselves are abstractions. Mead had the concept of the 
act as the unit of existence at least two years before Dewey’s 
famous article appeared. (See Mead’s review of K. Lasswitz, 
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Die moderne Energetik in ihrer Bedeutung fir Erkenntiskritik, 
in The Psychological Review, I (1894), 210—213. This review 
was written while Mead was at Michigan.) 

According to Dr. Irene Tufst Mead, her husband, Henry, 
often played in Dewey’s home and the Dewey children played 
in the Mead home. Dewey and Mead talked with each other 
almost every day in Chicago, and I am suggesting that De- 
wey’s reflex arc article was a result of their discussions. Mead, 
more than Dewey, emphasized throughout his work.that orga- 
nism and environment, stimulus and response, gesture and 
meaning, past and future, are correlative notions, even as 
listening and hearing, seeing and doing, and so forth, are, for 
Dewey, in the act of coordination. It is reasonable to assume 
that Mead had the notion of the act, in embryonic form at 
least, before leaving Michigan, and that Cooley’s social theory 
and possibly Lloyd’s dynamic idealism were suggestive to 
Mead in his later formulation of it. 


Mead had also developed an original theory of the psychical 
as the state occurring when previously established relations 
of organism and environment break down and new relations 
have not yet been built up; and, through inclusion of rela- 
tions of human beings with one another, a theory of the 
origin and nature of selves. Dewey did not attempt a deve- 
lopment of these special ideas, but he took them over from 
Mead and made them a part of his subsequent philosophy, so 
that, from the nineties on, the influence of Mead ranked 
with that of James.” 


Besides the men already mentioned, those at Chicago who in- 
fluenced Mead were Albion W. Small and W. I. Thomas in 
sociology, whom Mead mentioned in his lectures. Thomas was 
a graduate student at Chicago and studied with Dewey and 
Mead. He later became a professor of sociology. We can also 
include John B. Watson, though Mead rejected the conclusions 
regarding human thinking that Watson later published. Watson 
came to Chicago about 1900 to study with Dewey, but he 
didn’t get much out of Dewey’s philosophy, and he turned to 
animal psychology under Angell’s direction. (Angell was intro- 
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duced into psychology by reading Dewey’s book on the sub- 
ject. He admitted that he liked William James’s Principles of 
Psychology more.) Mead and Watson were friends. Watson 
later wrote: 


God knows I took enough philosophy to know something 
about it. But it wouldn’t take hold. I passed my exams but 
the spark was not there. I got something out of the British 
School of Philosophers — mainly out of Hume, a little out 
of Locke, a bit out of Hartley, nothing out of Kant, and, 
strange to say, least of all out of John Dewey. I never knew 
what he was talking about then, and, unfortunately for me, 
I still don’t know. Tufts and Moore were patient with me 
and I attach no blame to them for my failing to flower in 
philosophy. I took courses and seminars with Mead. I didn’t 
understand him in the classroom, but for years Mead took 
a great interest in my animal experimentation, and many a 
Sunday he and I spent in the laboratory watching my rats 
and monkeys. On these comradely exhibitions and at his 
home I understood him. A kinder, finer man I never met.” 


Until about 1900 Mead’s publications consisted mostly of 
book reviews, an article on the psychology of socialism, one on 
social reform, and an article on “The Relation of Play to Edu- 
cation.”?> It is possible that Friedrich Froebel, who instituted 
the kindergarten in Germany in 1837, had some influence on 
Mead’s theory of play as instrumental in the development of 
the self. At any rate, Mead explained at length that when the 
child begins to play roles, it actually performs the roles con- 
secutively (analogous to reading out loud), first that of, say, 
the patient, next the role of the doctor, then the role of the 
nurse, and so forth. Playing games according to rules is a 
higher type of play. In this situation the attitude of each player 
includes an organization of the attitudes of all of the other 
players; that is, each individual player is able to condition his 
own behavior or his performance in the social act by taking 
the role of other participants in the act; he internalizes both 
the gestural or stimulant phase of the act and the response 
phase, its meaning. The expression “playing the role of the 
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other,” which is applied extensively to cases not involving 
games, may have been taken over from game-playing. 

Mead’s article, “Suggestions Toward a Theory of Philoso- 
phical Disciplines”®* (1900), is the first indication of the direc- 
tion of his thought. In this article Mead refers to basic con- 
tentions in Dewey’s reflex arc article which, as suggested 
above, may have been a consequence of discussions between 
Mead and Dewey in the early 1890’s. Mead wants to empha- 
size that in the learning process, even at the precognitive stage 
when there is conditioned response, there must be conflicting 
tendencies to act. That is, impulsive or habitual ways of acting 
are not adequate to meet a new situation since, if they were 
given expression under these new circumstances, the life pro- 
cess of adjustment would only be frustrated. Mead’s concept of 
the conflict in tendencies to act toward a certain object — a 
lighted candle, for instance — is analogous to Hegel’s conten- 
tion that there are conflicts between ideas and between univer- 
sals. But Mead, like other pragmatists, locates the conflict in 
behavior, and the claim is that there is conflict in behavior at 
the precognitive level as well as, later, in cognition. Mead, in 
this article, does not use the expression, “the world that is 
there”, but it is implicit in what he says; he says that if acts 
are carried out without conflict, they take place without inhi- 
bitions in an unquestioned world that is there. Impulses and 
instinctive behavior are relatively permanent in the species, 
but because of the possibility of learning, or of being conditio- 


4 ned in novel situations, impulses may be modified in the indi- 


vidual when conflicts arise, first, at the noncognitive level by 
random behavior or by trial and error, and later at the cogni- 
tive level, by role-taking, by the internalization of the conflict 
and a reorganization of the act, that is, a creation of a new 
habit, a new universal which can be shared with other indi- 
viduals. 

» Problems arise at the cognitive level when an object has lost 
a value — or, as Mead says in “The Definition of the Psychi- 
cal”, they arise in “that phase of experience within which we 
are immediately conscious of conflicting impulses which rob 
the object of its character as object-stimulus, leaving us insofar 
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in an attitude of subjectivity”.> Mead points out that what 
was traditionally called psychical or subjective is an internali- 
zation of a conflict that arises in behavior, and the function 
of the internalization is to ideationally construct a new act, or 
actually create a hypothesis, a new idea, which will get rid of 
the conflict provided the hypothesis, the beginning of the act, 
results in adjustment, that is, in the continuation of the pro- 
cess. If the new hypothesis leads to a satisfactory completion 
of an inhibited act, it is said to be true, and the world that 
was there out of which the problem arose, is now changed; the 
successful hypothesis, leading to a new universalizable habit, 
is at once a creation of a new meaning. 

Consequently, we see in Mead’s early thinking that he was 
working toward a theory of an open, creative self, a self that 
creates new meanings, meanings the world did not have prior 
to cognition. Also, there is no prestructuring of the world, no 

fixed categories, no_pre-determined ways in which we must 
understand the world if we have knowledge. The world that 
is there is unstructured and becomes structured only because of 
conflicting tendencies to act and through conflicting attitudes. 
The structuring is a creation; an awareness of the structure 
(habits — universals — meanings) is not due to a discovery of 
what was there prior to cognition. 

Dewey left Chicago in the summer of 1904, although his 
official duties did not begin at Columbia until February 1905. 
After Dewey left Chicago, Mead worked independently. He 
began developing his theory of mind, the self, the function of 
language, the nature of communication and social behavior. 
His ideas were already implicit in his earlier thinking. Mead 
no longer applied the term “functionalism” to his theory, but 
emphasized that it was a behavioristic theory and, more speci- 
fically, a social behaviorism. This he did for the reason that 
the earlier functional psychology did not emphasize sufficiently 
either the social character of behavior or the behavioral cha- 
racter of mind and reflective thinking. 

Mead’s social psychology was stated in its basic outline 
soon after 1900, but it was developed more extensively and 
continuously until his death. Mead’s influence has been prima- 
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rily on sociologists and psychologists. However, there are many 
facets of his work; it has explicit pronouncements and further 
implications for most of the major problems of philosophy, 
such as the problems of perception, meaning, knowing, truth, 
the meaning and character of physical objects, the character 
of the categories and the a priori, the subjective and the ob- 
jective, the origin and function of language, communication, 
and problems arising out of Einstein’s theory of physical re- 
lativity. 

It should be emphasized that Mead had a profound under- 
standing of developments in science and scientific method, and 
he was wrestling with problems in the physical sciences from 
1900 onward. In his courses on Aristotle, Hume, French Philo- 
sophy, The Philosophy of Eminent Scientists, Problems in 
Theory of Relativity, and, in the 1920’s a course on White- 
head, he was able to compare and contrast world views, that 
is, the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic world view with the Galilean- 
Cartesian-Newtonian world view, and the Newtonian theory 
of absolutes with Einstein’s theory of relativity. He under- 
stood calculus and differential equations and pointed out the 
import of them for process philosophy, in getting inside pro- 
cess and controlling the order of events. 

In addition to the above mentioned courses and Social Psy- 
chology and Nineteenth Century Thought, he offered courses 
in Leibniz, German Romanticism, Problems in Philosophy, 
Hegel, and Ethics. 

It was between 1910 and 1920 that he became especially 
interested in the implication of Einstein’s theory of physical 
relativity, its bearing on his theory of the self, on problems in 
perception, on the nature of the physical object, on the ob- 
jective reality of perspectives, and so forth. The word “per- 
spective” was used by Whitehead as a result of his conside- 
ration of Finstein’s theory, and it is clear that after 1920 Mead 
was influenced in the kinds of problems he tackled by White- 
head’s works, including Science and the Modern World. Both 
were process shilaggelies and both were intent on relieving 
perspectives of their infection with sp biesniving, Mead, during 
the 1920’s, often replaced the expression “taking the role of 
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the other” with the expression “entering in to the perspectives 
of the other”. The test of the objectivity of a perspective is 
whether or not it can be shared by the other as a basis for 
practice. If it can, it is relieved of subjectivity, just as a hypo- 
thesis becomes true if other competent observers in addition to 
the one who framed it can witness its predicted consequences. 

Mead was a naturalist and a process philosopher, and he 
believed, as.a consequence, that it is idle to try to enter into an 


absolute, fixed perspective, or into the perspective of God 


Himself. Referring especially to S. Alexander, A. S. Eddington, 
C. Lloyd Morgan, and possibly Whitehead, Mead said, “The 
Englishman always has to get back to his God.” This, of 
course, does not apply to present-day British philosophers. 
Mead began teaching his famous course, Social Psychology, 


. in 1900. It seems to me that his thinking and extensive study 


from then on conditioned the later character of the course. His 
continued study of psychology, ethics, social theory, and of 
the biological and physical sciences led to many insights that 
fed into the course. His last work, the Carus Lectures, shows 
that he was trying to apply the concept of sociality, which 
he had been concerned with throughout his career, to process 
and emergence,.concluding that mind, which involves role- 
taking and is social} “is only the culmination of that sociality 
which is found throughout the universe, its culmination lying 
in the fact that the organism, by occupying the attitudes of 
others, can occupy its own attitude in the role of the other.” 
After reading Mead’s other works and then re-reading Mind, 
Self and Society, one finds that it takes on new meanings re- 
garding problems in epistemology, metaphysics, science, and 
ethics. I believe that during the 1920’s Mead was influenced 
by Whitehead in the sense that he thought Whitehead was 
dealing with the right problems, though Mead’s approach to 
their solution was quite different from Whitehead’s. Despite the 
many things that have been written about Whitehead, I find no 
reference to Mead in these writings, whereas in fact Mead was 
one of the main constructive critics of Whitehead’s views. (See 
especially The Philosophy of the Act and The Philosophy of 
the Present.) Whitehead’s Process and Reality did not in- 
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fluence Mead’s writings. Shortly before Mead died some of his 
graduate students asked him what he thought of that book. He 
told us that he had read it but had not come to any conclusions 
about it. 

It is clear that Mead, during his last years, was trying to put 
all of his thinking into systematic form: Not only do the 
Carus Lectures show this, but also the last course he gave, 
Problems of Philosophy, showed that he wanted to portray his 
own philosophy in broader scope than that found in his 
course in Social Psychology; he began by a discussion of the 
problems treated in The Philosophy of the Present. 

It should be noted that while at Chicago, Mead was con- 
tinually concerned with civic affairs, especially with Hull 
House, a settlement house founded by Jane Addams, with the 
school system of Chicago, and with labor problems. 

On April 26, 1931, Mead died suddenly at the age of sixty- 
eight. At Mead’s memorial service, Edward Scribner Ames said: 


His conversation was always stimulating and informing. It 
dealt with real experience and with the widest range of 
topics. Whoever sat at dinner with him in the days when 
his interesting household was as yet unbroken, must re- 
member with zest the lively, entertaining and informing talk 
that graced that home. There was something distinguished and 
arresting about him, and still there was never the slightest 
affectation or pretense. He was independent and forthright 
in his conversations yet could listen when others spoke.?’ 


Mead loved poetry and sometimes quoted briefly from Words- 
worth, Keats, and Milton in class. Dr. Irene Tufts Mead in- 
forms me that he could quote from various authors for hours 
at a time. Edward Sasilaeage Ames commented: ” 


It has been a surprise to close friends to discover his fami- 
liarity with volumes of poetry, pages of which he could 
quote from memory. Keats was perhaps his favorite, but he 
knew by heart much of Milton, and Shelley, and Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets.”® 
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At the memorial service James H. Tufts said: “He was the 
most interesting conversationalist I knew. He was informed 
and informing. He was, as the Scotch say, quick on the uptake. 
Wit and humor played in and out.”*° A. P. Brogan, who was a 
student of Mead’s during the spring term of 1913, and who 
taught at the University of Chicago in 1931, says that Mead 
had “a dominant personality; he was a good conversationalist 
and an impressive person.” T. V. Smith, a colleague of Mead’s, 
believed Mead was a much better conversationalist than writer. 
That, I believe, is indeed a compliment. Although several who 
have read at least some of Mead’s writings complain that he js 
difficult, I do not find this to be the fault of the manner of 
expression. Furthermore, I find that what Mead says is clear. 
The complaint of others is caused in part, I believe, because 
of the newness of Mead’s philosophy and a lack of under- 
standing of what he presupposed. 


NOTES 


1 The following are the sources that have been used in gathering in- 
formation about Mead’s life: Van Meter Ames, “George Herbert 
Mead: An Appreciation,” The University of Chicago Magazine, 
XXIII (June 19, 1931), 370—373; George Herbert Mead Memorial 
Service, statements by Edward Scribner Ames, John Dewey, and 
James Hayden Tufts in Bond Chapel, University of Chicago, April 
30, 1931; Margery Clark, “George Herbert Mead: Sociological 
Theorist” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Columbia University, 1958); 
Henry C. A. Mead, “Biographical Notes,” in The Philosophy of the 
Act, edited, with an introduction by Charles W. Morris in collabo- 
ration with John M. Brewster, Albert M. Dunham, and David L. 
Miller (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. Ixxv 
—Ixxix; Darnell Rucker, The Chicago Pragmatists (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1969); Henry Northrup Castle: 
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conversations with T. V. Smith, Arthur E. Murphy, Charles Harts- 
horne and Albert P. Brogan, all of whom were teaching in the 
philosophy department of the University of Chicago at the time of 
Mead’s death; conversations with Merritt H. Moore, editor of 
Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936); conversations with George V. 
Gentry and John M. Brewster, all fellow graduate students of mine 
at the University of Chicago, and with Charles Morris, one of 
Mead’s students in the 1920’s and a former teacher of mine; I have 
conferred with Professor Clarence E. Ayers, who received the Ph. 
D. degree from Chicago in 1926. I have drawn also upon my per- 
sonal experience while I was a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago in the department of philosophy (1929—1932); during that 
period I took the following courses with Mead: Social Psychology, 
Aristotle, Hume, The Philosophy of Eminent Scientists, French 
Philosophy (mostly Bergson), and Problems of Philosophy, which 
was the last course Mead offered. Mead became ill shortly after the 
beginning of the spring quarter, 1931, and Arthur E. Murphy was 
asked to continue with the course, Problems of Philosophy. 

Mead, “Josiah Royce: A Personal Impression,” International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, XXVII (1916—1917), 168—170. I hereby acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to Mrs. Margery Clark who first pointed out 
this passage to me in her thesis; also, several other details of Mead’s 
life which IJ have used are found in her work. I understand that she 
checked these items with Mead’s daughter-in-law, Dr. Irene Tufts 
Mead. For a comparison of Mead’s theory with Royce’s theory of 
the self, see J. Harry Cotton, Royce on the Human Self (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), especially pp. 49 and 317. 
Mead’s son, Henry, now deceased, was born in 1892 in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. No doubt he was named after Henry Castle. His initials 
are H. C. A. Mead — probably Henry Castle Albert, after Albert 
Swing, Mead’s brother-in-law. Henry Mead married Irene Tufts, 
the daughter of James Hayden Tufts, while both Mead and Tufts 
were teaching at the University of Chicago. Henry Mead studied 
medicine and was a physician; Dr. Irene Tufts Mead is a psychiatrist. 
See Philip P. Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949). 

John Dewey, “The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” The 
Psychological Review, I1t (July 1896), 357-370. 

Henry Northrup Castle: Letters, pp. 578—579. 


At Mead’s memorial service, Dewey said: “In my earliest days of 
contact with him, as he returned from his studies in Berlin forty 
years ago his mind was full of the problem which has always 
occupied him, the problem of individual self and consciousness in 
relation to the world and society.” 


8 At Mead’s memorial service, Tufts said: “I had arrived in Berlin a 
day or two before the beginning of the Autumn semester at the 
University (of Michigan). I knew that the man who was to follow 
me at Ann Arbor bore the name of ‘Mead,’ but had never met him. 
However, three weeks earlier while in the Harz Mountains on my 
way to Berlin I had accidentally met Miss Helen Castle who told 
me she was to marry Mr. Mead the following week, and that they 
would shortly afterward leave for Ann Arbor. I therefore called 
upon them at the Berlin address which Miss Castle had given me. 
I found Mr. Mead was busy in the effort to arrange matters with 
reference to his degree inasmuch as until the opportunity came from 
the University of Michigan he had expected to remain longer in 
residence in Berlin.” 

James Hayden Tufts was born July 9, 1862 and died August 6, 

1942. He graduated from Amherst College, 1884, and from Yale 

University, 1889. He received the Ph. D. degree from Freiburg in 

1892. He was an instructor in mathematics at Amherst, 1885—1887, 

and in philosophy at the University of Michigan, 1889—1891. From 

1892 he was at Chicago until he retired 1930. He was Dean of 

Faculties at Chicago, 1924-1926. In 1914 he became managing 

editor of International Journal of Ethics. He held this office until 

1931, when T. V. Smith became editor. Tufts is well known for the 

textbook, Ethics, coauthored with John Dewey (New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1908; rev. ed., 1932). 

10 See Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order 
(New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1902; rev. ed., 1922). See also, 
Alfred Lloyd, “The Personal and the Factual in the Life of Society,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, I 
(1905), 337—345; Evelyn U. Shirk, Adventurous Idealism: The 
Philosophy of Alfred Lloyd (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1952); Herbert W. Schneider, A History of American Philos- 
ophy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), pp. 478— 
481; 506; G. H. Mead, “Cooley’s Contribution to American Social 
Thought,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1929—1930), 
693—706. 

11 Rucker, The Chicago Pragmatists, p. 19. A report of a similar con- 
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12 Letter from William James to F. C. S. Schiller in Ralph Barton 
Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1935), II, p. 375. 

18 Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 505. 

14 Letter from William James to F.C.S. Schiller in Perry, The Thought 
and Charakter of William James, II p. 501. 
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Rucker, The Chicago Pragmatists, especially pp. 3—27. The re- 
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marks of G. Stanley Hall, then president of Clark University, are 
both enligthening and amusing. 

lbid., pp. 6—7. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

Edward Scribner Ames, the last of the original members of the 
school of pragmatism at Chicago, was definitely influenced by his 
teachers, Dewey and Mead. In his Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1910), he was influenced 
by Mead, Tufts, and others. Ames held, in pragmatic fashion, that 
“God is our ideals objectified and personified,” and he emphasized 
what was then called the social gospel; in his church (Disciples ot 
Christ) at Chicago he opened the doors to various groups for carry- 
ing on their civic and social activities. A new seminary of religion 
was established in connection with his church, The Disciples Di- 
vinity House. After Mead’s death in 1931, Ames became chairman 
of the department of philosophy at Chicago and held that office 
until he retired in 1935. 
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ophy of John Dewey, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (Evanston: North- 
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NO SEPARATE*SELF 


Van Meter Ames 


From the Massachusetts background of the Congregational 
minister who was his father, George Herbert Mead knew what 
culture had been. He was a young boy when his father became 
a professor in the Theological Seminary at Oberlin, where 
there had been a station on the Underground Railroad. Oberlin 
was the first coeducational college in the United States (1837) 
and among the first to admit Negro students. There George 
Herbert Mead learned early the possibilities of bringing idea- 
lism down to removing barriers in the way of human develop- 
ment. At Harvard he was with William James and tutored the 
James children, then studied in Germany; and pondered..Dar- 
win along the way. So Mead was equipped to be the colleague 
of Dewey at Chicago, and his life-long friend. 

Mead was close to Jane Addams at Hull-House, helping the 
foreign born to become the free beings that Americans should 
be, while cherishing their diversity. He served on committees of 
the Chicago City Club, on problems of the conglomerate town 
of railroads, stockyards, and machines making machines. He 
was not one to regret that the young University of Chicago 
felt the rush of industrial progress. In his philosophy, thought 
went with activity, was called out by it and thrived on it, 
especially when new ranges of endeavor were being opened up 
and new conditions being faced, when goals and methods all 
had to be worked out. 

He took from William James the realization that.intelli- 
gence arises in the conduct of living forms when they meet 
difficultiess and that intelligence means coping with obstacles 
in the path of action. To be intelligent is to find out how to 
get a meal when hungry, and avoid being one. It is essentially 
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the same in finding out: how to get a car going when it is 
stalled; to heal a breach between workers and employers, so 
that production can continue; to settle any differences between 
individuals or countries, and now to deal with overpopulation 
and pollution, so that people can go on living. Living is simply 
what it is for Zen, for Emerson, James, Dewey, and most 
Americans. For Mead also it is just what it is found and felt 
to be in immediate everyday experience, as long as the environ- 
ment holds and the air can be breathed. Living is primarily 
doing what needs to be done and enjoying what there is to be 
enjoyed: in the natural functioning of the body, with its organs 
and senses, in relation to the surrounding scene; and in pursuit 
of various interests which naturally develop in a human being 
beyond the biological demands. 

Philosophers have been especially occupied with an interest 
they have tried to isolate as knowledge, which they have re- 
garded as agreement between something in the mind and some- 
thing outside. The assumption has been that a fixed and final 
frame was “out there” where the knower sought to arrive and 
stop. The knower was assumed to be a full-fledged psyche to 
begin with, having within at least a dim notion of the goal, so 
as to realize when off the track. Royce, who was one of 
Mead’s teachers at Harvard, must have conveyed to Mead that 
he would have to reject this conception if he was to take the 
line of James. 

Mead saw clearly that the mind or self which does the 
knowing could not be such an entity as the traditional soul. 
He also saw that James had not been consistent on this point. 
James, after undertaking a naturalistic account of the self, had 
slipped back into speaking of it in terms of the medieval soul. 
Mead writes: “It entered in advance of the situation it helped 
to determine. It carried standards and criteria -within itself.” 
It was above nature. So Yames’s “individual had that in him 
which was not fashioned in the living process in which his 
intelligence arose.”! 

For Mead the human being_begins like any animal. To be an 
animal is to be an active bundle of impulses seeking stimuli to 
release them. The hungry creature is looking for food. His 
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digestive system determines for him the nuts, berries, or prey 
to go after; while his equipment for fighting or escaping is 
ready to react to the effort of another form to use him for 
food. Each denizen of the jungle must be alert to fight, run, 
or play dead. If his species is to continue, the likes of him must 
each, if possible, find a mate. The sight, smell, and feel of the 
other must be just what he needs, to do what he is made to do. 
When the young come, they in turn will stimulate the parental 


activity, which then becomes urgent. As James put it, to the 
hen the eggs are things “not-too-much-to-be-sat-upon”. 


Each animal wants things which by and large are good for 
him and his like, or he would not be there to want anything. 


Each does things which on the whole he is obliged to do, or 


he and his kind would not be doing them. “Ought” is absorbed 
in the do or die of “must”, with little leeway. Yet there is 


- never any guarantee of success or survival. The world is full of 
hazard for young and old. Each step may be a false step, and 


there is always a last step. The hunt may fail, and the hunter 


become the hunted. The climate may become too hot or too 
cold, too wet or dry. The slip lurks between the cup and the 


lip, once there is a cup. Yet the animal sallies forth, as long as 


he lives, in a world he makes, as much as it makes him. Every- 
- thing which is something to him is picked out for him, by needs 
which draw outlines around some clusters and omit the rest. 


Strictly, as Mead sees it, there are no objects, no things for 
animals; at least not for the lower forms. Their world is simply 


one of\stimuli and résponses.) When stimulated by hunger or 
thirst or other urge, the animal is ready to react to what will 


serve. Food or water or mate or enemy affects him without his 
clearly perceiving what it is, unless he is forced to stop and 
study what is there. A blur, a blotch, a barely different but 
mysteriously powerful alteration or condensation or tension 
in the milieu acts upon him, and he acts back. His act may take 
patient waiting or stalking. But he need not know what he is 
doing, or notice anything except the merest stir or scent or 
whisper — just enough to set his nostrils, ears, eyes, tail 
twitching; to make him hold himself fiercely in leash until the 
spring or charge burst from him. So it is, even with a human 
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being in an elemental situation, as of a Conrad character away 
from civilization who suddenly must act, almost without look- 
ing, defining or sizing up what is happening. Even afterwards, 
if he lives, it would be hard for him to realize what took place 
without the help of the omniscient author. And he can only 
approximate it in terms which take shape on paper, as they 
never would in the thick of action. 

In Mead’s view, objects begin to form for animals when, in 
the pause of an act that is blocked, they become able to re- 
connoitre, to see with some detachment what they are dealing 
with. Men have the advantage of being most capable of this, 
with their capacity to consult and get advice. Still the_act 
comegTirst) in the old animal way. When things begin to stand 
Out, it is thanks to the act, which must be in process for things 
to appear. When things shape up, it is not as things in them- 
selves but as things to do. A man in a jam, cornered, forced 
to pause and consider where he is, will see a door or window 
as a way out, or grab what he can to strike with. He will note 
only the minimum which will enable him to do something in a 
hurry. When less desperate, though in difficulty, he can take 
more time. 

If he is Robinson Crusoe he will go back to the wreck for 
supplies and tools that he is lucky to recover. To do so he will 
think what he must do to reach them, and make a raft. The 
process may be complex, proliferating into component steps to 
be taken in order. Yet a previous act must have been going on, 
which was blocked before things detached themselves from the 
blankness that blots things out when nothing is doing, or when 
an activity is going smoothly, hence more or less blindly. 

Robinson Crusoe was in the act of sailing for Guinea when 
this act was interrupted by shipwreck. Other voyages and 
adventures of his had preceded, but the story associated with 
his name begins with his being wrecked off an unknown island. 
There the ongoing act of the voyage was halted when he was 
plunged into the sea. Now it was no longer a question of going 
to Guinea but of reaching a rock he could hold on to until a 
huge wave subsided. Then he made a dash for shore and clam- 
bered up a cliff. On the next page, as Defoe relates: 
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After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable part of 
my condition, I began to look round me to see what kind of 
place I was in, and what was next to be done. ... I was wet, 
had no clothes to shift me, nor anything either to eat or 
drink. ... I had nothing about me but a knife, a tobacco- 
pipe, and a little tobacco in a box. ... All the remedy that 
offered to my thoughts at that time was, to get up into 
a thick bushy tree. ... 


Things appear, with their limitation and promise, as he looks 
about. Taking in the surroundings, with himself as an organism 
in their midst, an object among objects, he sees things loom up 
on account of the antecedent act which had been thwarted. 
What Defoe tells is pure Mead. Mead is generalizing and ana- 
lyzing what Defoe or any storyteller knows: that the appear- 
ance of things-of interest must follow upon the blocking of 
activity...Mead points out that it is illegitimate to place the 
original act “within the organic individual as an object”, ex- 
plaining that an individual or self is never there as such until 
an act has been inhibited. Only then can a “present” or “now” 
spread out and stand still, within which things take shape. 
Only then does the individual appear to himself as an object 
caught in the midst of things, scanning them for hints of how 
to get going again. Robinson Crusoe was previously too im- 
mersed in a smooth ongoing to confront himself as something 
separate. He appears to himself, along with other objects, when 
he has to sort them out in search of cues for getting under 
way again. The situation takes on a structure momentarily 
lifted out of passage, by the fact that alternative options of 
different courses appear in the guise of different objects, before 
any one or one set of them is chosen for pursuit. Surveying 
land and sea, Robinson Crusoe brings distant points into his 
own breathing moment, suppressing the time it would take to 
get to them and touch them. The hills and trees, the rocks in 
the sea and the wreck beyond, are all magically present in his 
present, as if the completion and consummation of arriving at 
each of them were all achieved simultaneously. Attaining any 
one of them would take time and effort, but the required 
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steps would move out from where he stands, until eventually 
he would reach the goal as he now touches the ground. When 
he gazes out he telescopes the distance, and the time to traverse 
it, so that what is out there, at the limit of his attention, has 
the same time as the here and now he occupies. Each focus of 
the man’s inquiring scrutiny is pulled home from the horizon 
like a kite on a string, except that it takes no patience to reel 
it in. 

As Mead puts it, this situation “can be attained if the orga- 
nism excites itself to respond to itself as the distance stimulus 
would respond to it if it were at the completion of the act, i. e., 
were in contact with it.” The look and feel, which seem to 
belong to things at their spatial and temporal removal from 
the organism, must then “be dated simultaneously with the 
organism.” The resistance they would have when the hand 
could press against them, they have at the moment the resist- 
ance is “excited in the organism”. According to Mead, this 
capacity to overcome remoteness by having the responses that 
would be had in contact with the remote, can “wrench tem- 
porally distant stimuli characters out of their futurity. ... The 
organism spreads out its manipulatory area into an existent 
present by reacting to itself in the roles of the distant sti- 
mulus.”? 

Robinson Crusoe sees the next morning that the ship has 
been carried out by the tide to more than a quarter of a mile 
from shore, and that the boat has been tossed upon the land 
two miles away. He is confronted by two objects at a distance, 
with reference to himself as a third object, by the nature of 
his predicament, out of all that was theoretically there, in a 
present spanning all the steps between. When he moves toward 
the boat he finds himself cut off by a broad inlet. He cannot 
afford now to put off a try for the ship, and the supplies 
which appear more urgently to be what he needs. After 
swimming out, he fortunately finds that the provisions had not 
been touched by water. Having made a raft, he takes off food 
and clothes and the carpenter’s chest. Now he had “tools to 
work with on shore ... much more valuable than a ship-load- 
ing of gold would have been at that time.” 
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Here was not only what the castaway needed but all that 
Mead needed to show that “perception of physical things pre- 
supposes an act that is already going on in advance of per- 
ception”; that the act “is a process within which perception 
lies; that perception implies an inhibition of this process ... 
an inhibition that arises from the presence in the organism of 
alternative completions of the act.” At each step Robinson 
Crusoe must decide what to take and what to leave; or what 
to take on the first trip and what to get later. Mead goes on 
to speak of the social character of the perception of objects, 
mentioning that hefting them calls for their resistance as a 
kind of activity of theirs which cooperates with lifting, ba- 
lancing, and lowering them on to the raft. Mead says: “this 
> social character of the perceptual process is an abstraction from 
a much more concrete social attitude toward the perceptual 
field, such as we find in our unpremeditated attitudes of irri- 
tation or affection toward inanimate things, and which is still 
more evident in the conduct of primitive men and of little 
children.”° 

But Mead does not move on to the social character of con- 
duct in human cooperation until he has established that Manis _ 
as biological_as anything alive. Man’s distinction is owing to 
his grand development of the animal fact of gesture, noted by 
Darwin and Wundt. Gesture is that in the act of an animal, 
usually the early stage, which becomes a stimulus for the 
response of another animal. Here we are on the inside of life, 
observing it from within, as it is lived, not reduced to the 
abstractions of physical science. While Mead’s work is scien- 
tific, it is in the biological and psychological sense of focusing 
on conduct itself, where men and animals carry on their 
existence. Mead has shown the gratuitousness of supposing that 
some state or stuff or entity of consciousness is the quick of 
life, inside or behind conduct centered in gestures. The inter- 
play of gesture cannot take place without at least two animal 
forms, any more than either of them could exist without the 
previous interaction of two parent forms. The very life of the 
biological is social, and even more when becoming human. 

So Robinson Crusoe, the stock symbol of the self-made 
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entrepreneur, feels himself to be one of many shipmates whom 
he misses. Things he takes from the ship are all social objects, 
produced by a society with shared skills and usages. His 
notching a calendar on a post to keep the sense of time that 
other men are keeping elsewhere is revealing; also his Bible 
reading and diary writing, which are acts that would not be 
possible if he did not retain advantages he owes to society. His 
meditating and communing with himself, deciding what to do 
next, all means that England is still with him, in his ways of 
acting and the speech he thinks with. He can carry on conver- 
sation with people he has known, individually or all together, 
in turning to what Mead calls the generalized other. 

Mead would say that human nature developed out of the 
social nature of animals, when gesture was elaborated into 
language: “first the attitude, glance of eye, movement of the 
body and its parts indicating the oncoming social act to which 
the other individuals must adjust their conduct.” Language 
proper arrives “when through his gesture the individual 
addresses himself as well as the others who are involved in 
the act ... so that not only is conduct social but consciousness 
becomes social as well”. 

The social process is lively when one form stimulates and 
responds to another in a series of inhibited acts involving con- 
tinuous adjustment. Up to a point the whole process can be 
stated without the appearance of a mind or self. But the stage 
is set for the performer to come on in person. Mead’s tre- 
mendous discovery is that the mind begins to appear at the 
point when certain gestures tend to call out in the individual 
making them the response which they simultaneously arouse 
in another form. Mead noted that the vocal gesture is espe- 
cially apt to have this double effect, because it can be heard 
by the form which makes it in pratically the same way and at 
the same moment as by another form. This is the main basis 
of communication among men: that the same utterance or 
other gesture should affect the organism initiating it as it 
does another. And Comunication makes mind. A mind cannot 
be located in the brain or nervous system or anywhere inside 
the body. Mind is not a thing, and certainly not a thing to be 
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located. It is conduct, the kind that a conversation of gestures 
becomes when one responds to one’s own gesture as another 
does. Mind then will subside and disappear when communi- 
cation is not going on, and come back when conversation is 
resumed, although a man may converse with himself in private. 
Mead makes much of this. 

Privacy has become more available as having a room of 
one’s own has become more common; yet not too common, 
since overcrowding obliges people to be cooped up together. 
No wonder they want to get out to a clean well-lighted place, 
or dim, with music and drink, if not drugs. Privacy is even 
disprized in contemporary life, along with depreciation of 
individuality and widespread return to communal living. Lonely 
people may be glad to have their privacy invaded by tele- 
phone, television, newspapers and magazines, not to mention 
summons to meetings and marches. Yet, with the shorter work- 
ing day and week, it is possible to save more time for oneself, 
for those who want it, if they can resist the ubiquitous mass 
media. 

For Mead, there would be_no individuals in the human sense 
without.society. Though gregarious, people can learn to let 
one another alone, and may learn that beings who can be 
their own friends have company when they seem solitary. 
Respect for the other person’s ability to be at home with him- 
self, and his right to, is symbolized by the little sign on the door 
knob of a hotel room: “Don’t disturb.” In a truly human 
community, such as Mead saw coming, the individual would 
not be entirely at the mercy of a world he did not make. He 
would have helped to make it, and could make it more consider- 
ate of the individual. Otherwise the only choice would be, as it 
often is in our only partially human society: “an impossible 
solipsism or ... an equally impossible determinism.”* 

Mead finds determinism in human life unthinkable, in view 
of the biological side of the mind process which he calls the 
“I”, The “I” is spontaneous, impulsive, ceaselessly venturing, 
not only out into the world, but confronting the “me” in dia- 
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whereas the “I” remains more isolated, more untamed, though 
cautioned and controlled by the “me”. On the other hand, the 
“me” is constantly prodded by the “I” which breaks away to 
say and do more or less unexpected things in society; while 
society in turn is constantly being stirred up and tested by 
fresh impetus from the “I” of each of its members. The plung- 
ing and daring “I” is civilized and guided, also given oppor- 
tunities, incentives and support, by society. But there is always 
an unstable equilibrium between society, representing what has 
been achieved or bungled in the past, and the exploring, re- 
forming, revolutionary “I”. This sets the problem and promise 
of education confronting parents, teachers, and statesmen. 

It may be worth while to compare Mead with Husserl.® 
Husserl’s insistence upon keeping thought within the bounds 
of evidence seems to ally him with Mead. In the first of 
Husserl’s Cartesian Meditations he says that, in laying aside 
previous convictions we should “in particular not accept the 
truths of science as given.”’ This would suit Mead for whom 
all the findings of science are hypothetical and tentative. He 
would be ready to revise any of them in the light of new evi- 
dence. But he would not, like Husserl, try to doubt everything 
at once. For Mead, doubt is significant only in relation to what 
is not doubted. Nor would he think with Husserl that doubt 
could ever be so discounted as to allow hope that a genuine 
science would have “absolutely certain foundations”. Husserl 
recognized that the existing sciences are hypothetical. But his 
hope for an absolute science is so dualistic as to strike a Mead 
man as quasi-theological, in contrast to the relative truth and 
limited evidence that daily life must make do with. When, in 
the First Meditation, Husserl puts the whole objective world 
“in parentheses”, he goes back on the phenomenological enter- 
prise of taking phenomena as they come. The ego is left with 
only its own cogitationes. By shutting out all that is “out 
there”, and confining himself to “inner life”, Husserl feels that 
he has reached what all the world depends on: the transcen- 
dental cogito. 

This prompts me to read lines I wrote after the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Amsterdam in 1948: 
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I think therefore I am 

if I doubt I don’t die 

but warm with argument 
though I might say I feel 

or want or will 

therefore am alive and vague 
above the realm of essence 
and much above mere fact. 


I think I am in Amsterdam 
walking over bridges and canals 
looking at hooks the houses have 
to hoist burdens from below 
talking with philosophers 

who come from all the world 

to talk and take a bus to see 
where Descartes thought he was 
but did not think Herr Husserl 
would make the cogito a hook 
to hang the world on 

to pick it up 

with his parentheses. 


For Mead the self is social; Husserl locates it outside society. 
Mead accounts for personality by the evolution of a social 
process; Husserl isolates the self as transcendental and reduces 
the whole world to the cogitationes of the self. Mead substitutes 
for the subject-object relation the relation of the organism.to 
the environment; Husserl’s ego has being only for itself. Yet 
somehow the whole reduced world is interior to Husserl’s self. 
He “overcomes” solipsism by saying that my ego must be in 
touch with other egos of the same sort, although “it remains 
true that all that exists for me can draw its existential mean- 
ing only from me.”*® Husserl was not interested in accounting 
for the genesis of the self, since this would not be relevant to 
his “science of subjectivity”. Mead_does not-set.subjective and 
objective. against each other in a grand dichotomy, but sees 
them in a logical distinction there in nature. The subjective is 
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“that experience in the individual which takes the place of the 
object when the reality of the object, at least in some respects, 
lies in an uncertain future.”® 

Sartre is like Husserl in seeing a chasm between conscious- 
ness and everything else.!® Sartre has such a mechanistic idea 
of science that he must get away from it to have freedom. He 
imagines the self or man (all men) as somehow living apart 
from everything and everyone else, and then making the dis- 
agreeable discovery of the existence of others. He is forced to 
admit that the original fact is having to live with others. 
“Hell is other people.” Yet he has been unable to accept any- 
thing like Mead’s explanation of the self in biological and 
social terms. Sartre is obliged to thin man down to nothing, 
to slip him into the Parmenidean block of being where there 
is no room for anything conscious, on the move, or becoming. 
Then Sartre has to say that values are entirely up to man, with 
no middle ground between accepting impossibly absolute 
standards and moral chaos. His promised book on ethics is 
not forthcoming, because he lacks Mead’s insight that, while 
we must proceed without fixed rules, we can find out what 
the values are in actual problems and deal with them more or 
less rationally. Sartre is stymied by inability to recognize the 
social nature of the self: its being largely constituted by its 
social relations, hence not required to make valuations with 
nothing to go by. Incidentally, Hazel Barnes has written the 
book that Sartre promised, making good faith the foundation 
for ethics. She sees the need, much as Mead does, for putting 
meaning into the universe by changing.conditions to favor 
human freedom. Shifting existentialism from pessimism to 
pragmatic affirmation, she is especially effective in dealing 
with the ethical problems of our time." 

Martin Buber has been much closer to Mead than Husserl 
or Sartre, in recognizing that dialogue with others is essential 
to the human self.” The I-Thou relationship for Buber begins, 
however, with man’s relation to God, the eternal Thou, who 
was somehow a Person from the first, without benefit of the 
evolutionary process by which selves appear for Mead only 
in the plural. The nearest that Mead comes to speaking of God 
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is in his phrase “the generalized other,” which may be taken 
as somewhat equivalent to God; not only taking in society and 
all mankind, but being a synthesis of society and the universe, 
thought of as all involved in the same drama of evolution, 
wherein everything is what it is by being also something else, 
and related to everything else. 

What sets Mead apart from Husserl, Sartre, and Buber is 
familiarity with and commitment to science, biological, social, 
physical, astronomical, imbued throughout with sociality. For 
Mead the universe is social originally and inherently. It even- 
tuates in the social nature of man whose ultimate social 
achievement is in scientific understanding, revealing the tho- 
roughly social character of his heritage and of his farthest 
surroundings. 

As life becomes richer and more various through the un- 
limited capacity of gesture for what used to be called “soul- 
making”, as the individual takes over the intelligence of others, 
the culmination of human development is in science. In science 
is achieved a control and direction of gesture which lifts it into 
the vast reaches of the sign process. As using the two-way 
leverage of significant symbols raises primitive man far above 
the biological world (though still not out of it), where he was 
a puny refugee from brute strength, so modern man’s ability to 
communicate with others and with himself is increased in- 
credibly through science. Science makes civilization as signs 
made man. 

Yet science is simply the refinement of what Robinson 
Crusoe did when he scanned his predicament, considered alter- 
natives, and tested out the likely ones: swimming to the ship, 
making a raft, and the rest. Mead would say that the scientist, 
no matter how far he ranges or how abstruse his reflection, 
takes off from a problem where action is thwarted or impeded, 
whether an ordinary home problem or a more complicated one. 
Einstein said: “Concern for man himself and his fate must al- 
ways form the chief interest of all technical endeavors. 
Never forget this in the midst of your diagrams and equa- 
tions.” *8 
The objects of the scientist’s perception and thought, like the 
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objects which appear to everyone, are for Mead all indications 
of things to do, in connection with activities already going on. 
Whatever holds a person’s attention and fills his thought will 
be something that matters in his life. What people think about, 
especially when thinking becomes scientific, more and more 
affects their destiny. This is most dramatic in the thinking of 
Einstein. What he noted on the back of an envelope, about the 
universe, has become a mushroom cloud over the man in the 
street — possibly for better but meantime for worse. 

For Mead the objects the scientist works with are social,\ 
because they are arrived at by men working together, using |’ 
the results of predecessors and in touch with contemporary 
colleagues, not to mention support from society at large. 
Scientists’ objects are not things local and stationary so much 
as they are operations which are taken over as projects and 
campaigns for the benefit of human beings as soon as feasible 
— except as scientific achievements are seized upon for private 
gain, often to the general cost. 

Science generalizes the capacity to take the attitude of the 
other. Strangely this capacity, which is most personal, warm 
and human, enables man to achieve the most impersonal view 
of the world. With science it is possible to see an abstract 
universe at an instant, with all conceivable perspectives spread 
out together, for comparison and analysis. This, in Mead’s 
scheme, is to treat the world as if it were immobilized at the 
manipulative stage of the act, where things are reached and all 
but grasped at whatever distance. But this accomplishment of 
science, placing everything in man’s hand, belongs to the pen- 
ultimate and not the final stage of a complete act. There foll- 
ows the stage of consummation, of valuation, where things are 
not simply had and held, but are also appreciated aesthetically. 

The abstractness of science, whereby perspectives are com- 
pared, has become the most effective means of reaching the 
consummatory stage of all kinds of acts; and should be pro- 
tected from violation. Here is the way to make more secure 
for more people the completion of such acts as are of most 
value to all humanity. Mead would say that science taken by 
itself in its version of the world is cold, abstract, unreal; but 
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that men do not live in the abstract, as they could not live in 
the abstraction of an.imstant. They live in a “specious present” 
which has some spread, spanning shorter and longer intervals; 
yet can live more happily, thanks to mastering the abstract- 
ions of science. 

Improving the aesthetic quality of life is not actually limited 
for Mead to the final stage of an act. Immediate interest as 
well as anticipated sense of fulfillment may provide aesthetic 
value in the beginning or along the way as well as at the end: 
in sports and games, art and science, conversation, or any work 
worth doing. Elements of eventual consummation are involved 
during the whole stretch of a rewarding process, and are more 
fully appreciated when lifted into contemplation, not only at 
the conclusion. Even at the end, a summing up naturally in- 
volves re-playing what has been experienced, so that it all may 
begin over, and more than once. Then what is had is still 
wanted, what is wanted is still sought, and finding is renewed 
discovery. So it is, not only with a great piece of music or 
other art, but with any vivid or even quiet living that is worth 
while. Dewey’s Art as Experience was much indebted to Mead 
for the idea that the recapture of an act in its actual process 
makes artistic form live. As men anticipate engaging in what 
interests them, so, when it is over, they want to reenact it, at 
least in imagination. This makes a perpetual need for artists to 
celebrate or deplore events, and for continuing comment and 
criticism. So social are human beings that they have an abiding 
thirst to talk things over, whithout which no experience is 
complete. In addition to the re-living which goes on through 
criticism, oral or written, there is a craving for further ana~ 
lysis in the form of psychology and philosophy, at least for 
“people who ponder what things are of good report, and where 
we are heading. 

Mead said: “We have surrendered the Civitas Dei, with its 
streets of gold and its gates of precious stone. We.do not. know 
where-we-are.going. but.we are.on the way.” Yet we are not 
without guidelines. He said: “In the sense of progress we have 
a philosophy of history that is as genuine as the plan of sal- 
vation of Milton.” Even in the appalling problems of the last 
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third of the twentieth century, we need only to look back to 
see how far we have come. “It is through our backsights that 
we gain the course that we have to follow day by day.” 
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MEAD’S CONCEPT OF TIME 


Elizabeth Ramsden Eames 


Introduction 


There have been certain perennial problems of philosophy con- 
cerned with time. Does time include some absolute reference 
points, or is it to be thought of as determined within some 
given network of events? Has the present time some status of 
reality which is not extended to remote times, past or future? 
In what way are the concepts by which we study motion and 
change related to time, for instance, does time consist of a 
series of instants? Does the passage of time itself have some 
causative power, or must causative power be thought of as 
lodged in a conditioning past or a determining future? While 
these and other problems connected with time have troubled 
man since the dawn of philosophy, the philosophers of the 
twentieth century have had social concern with the problems 
of time, and temporal concepts have occupied central posi- 
tions in the work of almost every contemporary school of phi- 
losophy in the West. There seem to have been four develop- 
ments in the history of thought of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries which account for the specific developments in the 
philosophy of time. These are: (1) From the presentation of 
the theory of evolution in the Origin of Species in 1859 philo- 
sophers have been trying to cope with two time-related aspects 
of the Darwinian revolution. The first is the realization that 
much that has been accepted as immutable, and hence irre- 
levant to the passage of time, natural species, and the existence 
of the human mind with its concepts and forms of functioning, 
must be understood as having developed within nature in some 
evolutionary fashion, and to be explained in terms of adapta- 
tion and biological survival. These must be thought of not only 
as having a history but also as still subject to change and de- 
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velopment. Secondly, some traditional categories of final cause 
by which the future was thought to determine the present had 
been exemplified in such cases as the fittingness of wings to 
flight; now these examples could be interpreted non-teleologic- 
ally in terms of biological adaptation. (2) The development of 
psychology in the nineteenth century included considerable 
investigation of the experience of time; first, from the stand- 
point of introspective analysis by which the “specious present” 
was described, and secondly, from the standpoint of behavior- 
ism in which “the present” was linked to attention span and 
to the stimulus-response and reflex arc concepts. The impact 
of these studies was to require a closer attention to what mo- 
ments, instants, durations, and spans of time are “experienced 
as”, and to tie these to the concept of the organism in its en- 
vironment. (3) New developments in mathematics and mathe- 
matical logic carried unexpected implications for the con- 
ceptual manipulation of time. This occurred in one way when 
the development of non-Euclidean geometry displaced had 
been represented in terms of space and time. It now appeared 
that it is to some degree arbitrary what mathematical concepts 
are used in the representation of a time series. Eventually non- 
Euclidean space proved more suitable for measurements of cer- 
tain aspects of the universe. In addition, the development of 
mathematical logic in the hands of Russell and Whitehead 
suggested new techniques of defining points in space and time, 
and these new techniques could be seen to have metaphysical 
implications. (4) Most recently the development of the theory 
of relativity in physics made apparent, even to non-physicists, 
the limitations of Newtonian concepts, including the concept 
of time. It is now necessary to talk about the space-time con- 
tinuum and to regard such a continuum as four-dimensional. 
This makes obsolete common sense and the older science with 
its separation of space from time and with its assumed un- 
changing time perspectives within a given system. While few 
philosophers have the technical understanding to draw im- 
plications from relativity physics to philosophy, it is clear that 
the older concepts must be subject to modification. 

While all four of these developments are in the air for the 
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philosophers of our century, not all philosophers respond 
equally to all of them. It might be of interest to develop a 
rough classification of philosophies of time in accord with the 
influence of these different developments in science. Some phi- 
losophers like Bergson and James were strongly influenced by 
developments in psychology and in theory of evolution. In 
particular Bergson’s psychological treatment of time as lived 
through and James’ “specious present” became influential on 
later philosophers. And, with Bergson, the evolutionary theme 
was central, as it was with James and his fellow pragmatists. 
Some philosophers like Russell and Whitehead seem to have 
been most influenced by developments in mathematics and 
physics, and they pioneered the work of using the new tech- 
niques of logical analysis to construct the properties required 
of events in space-time in physics. Whitehead later turned to a 
sympathetic interest in emergence and process, although in a 
way less directly evolutionary. While Russell was interested in 
behavioristic psychology, his bent toward analysis took him 
away from evolutionary concepts. 

With Mead we have the unusual situation of a philosopher 
responsive to all of the four scientific trends we have been 
discussing. Since Mead’s philosophical writings on time came 
rather late in his life, he had the advantage of studying the 
earlier work of the philosophers referred to above. In addition, 
his mind had a wide range of sympathy and interest. He had 
studied and worked under James and was intimately aware of 
and influenced by his work in psychology. His association with 
James, and later with Tufts and Dewey, made him a party to | 
the development of pragmatism, with its emphasis on.eyolution 
and _ behayioristic.psychology. At the same time, Mead was 
a close reader of and strongly influenced by Whitehead, and 
following Whitehead, tried to work out the philosophical im- 
plications of the space-time continuum and relativity physics. 
The blending of all of these influences creates a distinctive and 
important philosophy of time, and a philosophy in which _ 

time is acceritral theme 

In addition to his sensitivity to the four themes of contem- 
porary thought just discussed — evolution, psychology, mathe- 
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matical innovations, and relativity — the dominant theme of 
Mead’s work is his pragmatic theory of m meaning. This theory 
of meaning had been™developed by Peirce and by James, and 
was being worked on by contemporary Chicago pragmatists 
during Mead’s career, appearing in such volumes as Studies 
in Logical Theory. Mead’s contribution to pragmatatic theory of 
meaning is a topic in itself, but something must be said of the 
way in which the basic outlook of pragmatism colored the 
response which Mead gave to the scientific developments which 
we have been discussing. In brief, this theory of meaning finds 
the locus of meaning in the ongoing activity of the organism. 
The meaning of an idea or concept is the way it functions in 
further inquiry, bringing our behavior into connection with 
older meanings and helping us construct new hypotheses for 
current problems. In Mead this theory of meaning, and the 
accompanying pragmatic theory of truth, is given its distinctive 
development because of the concept_of “sociality”. This con- 
cept is itself connected with the toufthemes we have been 
discussing. Its meaning can be developed fully only within 
the context of Mead’s social psychology, but its connections 
with time will be discussed presently. In an introductory way, 
it is sufficient to note that the pragmatic theory of meaning in 
Mead, as in the other pragmatists, prohibits the taking..of 
meaning as at home in any timeless realm, or as essentially 
atemporal in significance. - 
Our discussion of Mead’s philosophy of time will be orga- 
nized around two themes in Mead’s writings: the act and the 
a are important enough to have been selected as 
itles for Mead’s books, The Philosophy of the Act (by post- 
humous editing) and The Philosophy of the Present (by Mead 
himself for the Carus lectures). The act refers to the context of 
time which is organic, and it includes topics which would be 
part of theory of knowledge and theory of value in traditional 
philosophy. The present refers to a more general description of 
what exists, and corresponds to traditional metaphysics. 
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The Act 


Two different definitions of the act draw attention to its 
organic character and to the taking of time involved in it: 


Our primary adjustment to an environment lies in the act 
which determines the relation between the individual and 
the environment. An act is an ongoing event that consists of 
stimulation and response and the results of the response.! 


Again, he says: 


An act is an impulse that maintains the life-process by the 
selection of certain sorts of stimuli it needs. Thus, the organ- 
ism creates its environment. The stimulus is the occasion for 
the expression of the impulse. 

Stimuli are means, tendency is the real thing. Intelligence is 
the selection of stimuli that will set free and maintain life 
and aid in rebuilding it (1927). 

The purpose need not be “in view,” but the statement of the 
act includes the goal to which the act moves. This is a 
natural teleology, in harmony with a mechanical statement 


(1925).2 


Although the act is referred to as a “unit of existence,” its 
reference is always to the organic; the impulse, and its con- 
tinuation to a conclusion. This is evident in the stages of the 
act which Mead distinguishes as those of: impulse, perception, 
manipulation, and consummation. In the simplest case of an 
act of an organism in an environment, an animal may feel the 
impulse of hunger. This impulse is grounded in the normal 
functioning of the organism; the organism’s survival, in the 
past, has been dependent on the satisfaction of that impulse, so 
that habits of having a hunger impulse and satisfying it in 
certain ways which the given environment makes possible are 
already built in to the organism. These habits carry the orga- 
nism into the next stage in which perceptions of stimuli rele- 
vant to its past experience of the satisfaction of hunger occur. 
What perceptions are selected thus depends upon the orga- 
nism’s need, the habits produced by its past experience, and 
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upon the environmental possibilities, that is, what is there to 
be seen or smelled or heard. These perceptions occur with 
meanings in terms of the further stages of the act; the smell of 
the animal which serves as prey to the organism means that 
when that animal is pursued, it can be caught and killed and, 
finally, that the act can be brought to a consummation when 
the prey is eaten and hunger is appeased. In the perceptual 
phase, distance stimuli of perception, for instance, what is 
seen, lead on to what Mead calls contact perception, what is 
touched, that is, handled, manipulated, and, in this case, eaten. 
It is clear that in such a simple situation no analysis in terms 
of sense qualities present and of events occurring at the mo- 
ment when an animal is confronted with a certain odor-bear- 
ing breeze, will serve. If the animal is satiated, intent on escap- 
ing his own enemy, or dying, the breeze will not bring a per- 
ceptual stimulus carrying the meaning of possible food. Or, if 
the animal whose odor is on the breeze is not the normal prey 
of the organism, no stimulus will occur. In other words, the 
entire meaning of the animal’s perception must be understood 
in terms of the temporal continuity of its life, the normal 
interactions it has with its environment, for the meaning is 
dependent as much on these factors of ongoing life as it is on 
the presence of what is smelled and on the normal functioning 
of the olfactory apparatus. The act, viewed in this example, 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end, and must be understood 
within the time-span required for its completion. 

In the case of human organisms and reflective activity the 
act has other aspects which mark the uniqueness of mind, or 
meaning in the distinctively intellectual sense. One condition 
of this kind of activity is that there must be a check or inhi- 
bition involved in the completion of the act. This may result 
from conflicting impulses, as when the hungry animal, ready 
for a stimulus that means the satisfaction of its hunger, en- 
counters a danger signal; it hesitates on whether to go on to- 
ward food or retreat toward safety. The inhibition may come 
because the perceptual stimulus presents itself in the experience 
of the organism in question with conflicting meanings; Mead’s 
example is the dancing candle flame that suggests to the child 
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the bright motion of a toy and the searing heat of the stove. 
One meaning would have him reach and grasp, the other pull 
back and avoid. Or the check may come at a later stage where 
the perceptual stimulus of the distant leads to a surprising con- 
tact, the bright red globe turns out to be hard wax rather than 
succulent fruit. Later still the frustration may come when all 
the stages of the act promise consummation, but, as we say, 
a man’s success turns to dust and ashes in his mouth. 

Another dimension of meaning occurs on the level of human 
behavior when inquiry involves the use of symbols, and these 
delay response and allow the imagination to play with possible 
outcomes of different ways of acting in terms of past ex- 
perience; that is, symbols allow an analysis of the given situa- 
tion. Thus, conflicts and “inhibitions within the act call out 
symbolic behavior with a certain logical structure and with 
certain abstract or universal meanings which have a wider 
reference than the current situation. Another vital aspect of 
the situation of inquiry is in the social dimension of these 
symbols. No generalized ways of behaving consciously followed, 
and no use of language, are possible. without»men having 
formed a habit of sharing meanings and of “taking the role of 
the other” in_so doing.® This is Tre: theme of Mead’s social psy- 
chology and need not b ated here, except to note that 
the putting of oneselfan different) perspectives, or the playing 
of diverse roles, is an essential ingredient in intellection. It is 
also one that involves time discriminations from within one 
perspective, and from one perspective to another. 

In fact, in the context of the act, the experience of time must 
be treated quite differently from an introspective account of 
the feeling of the lapse of time, as this was described by James 
in his account of the “specious present.”* Although this aspect 
of felt time is present in experience, Mead makes clear that the 
act is of longer duration and may involve specious presents 
within it. Not only is this the case, but the time reference 
within any specious present implies a reference to the earlier 
and/or later phases of the act. The presently seen flashing 
amber light is meaningful not just in terms of our consciousness 
of the color rhythmically on and off, but more importantly 
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in terms of its understood meaning of “proceed with caution”; 
this meaning is social in that it directs us to the responses of 
other drivers or pedestrians, and it is significant in terms of 
speeding up or retarding our progress toward whatever con- 
summation we aim at in driving, and thus to the completion 
of our act. 

In particular, a characteristic treatment of perception emer- 
ges from Mead’s analysis, and one that may be sharply con- 
trasted with traditional epistemological analyses. In this treat- 
ment of perception the distance and contact perceptions are 
particularly important for the distinction of temporal and 
spatial aspects of perception. The traditional empiricist epist- 
emology of perception emphasizes the importance of sense data 
as units of experience, seen color patches, felt cool smooth sur- 
faces, heard high-pitched whines, pungent smells and sweet 
tastes. These “ideas” or sensations are taken as all on the same 
footing and as the basic “givens” of experience. For Mead 
these are artificial products of analysis which cut up the 
significant wholes of experience between one sense and another 
and, specifically, between one time and another. The im- 
portance of the seen color is that, in the context of the act for 
a given organism, the hungry animal, this color, identified by 
previous experience as that of a chosen food, promises that on 
closer contact it can be grasped and eaten. Hence the context 
of the particular act in a particular environment with a parti- 
cular impulse operating on the basis of a particular organic 
memory selects the visual stimulus, a distance perception, as 
the sign of contact experience, forthcoming when the inter- 
vening space and time are overcome. The same is true in the 
case of inquiry; distance perceptions are meaningful only in 
terms of subsequent contact experience which are their test. 
The water in the lake may look clear and sparkling but prove 
in laboratory tests to be full of harmful bacteria. This latter 
empirical matter is ultimately meaningful in terms of the 
sickness induced in laboratory animals by exposure to such 
bacteria. The interval between distance and contact perceptions 
in the ongoing of the act is measured in space-time — as we 
may say it is four miles or two hours across the lake. The rate 
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of what changes and what remains the same within the passing 
through of the act determines in any given case how such 
intervals are expressed. Mead suggests that when we express 
distance in spatial terms, we are conceiving the situation as 
one having a certain environmental stability so that it is 
possible to think of the world at an instant abstracting from 
the passage of time and regarding the objects of the world as 
unchanging and as having certain extensions and spatial inter- 
vals. However, in a situation of more rapid change and con- 
fusing flux we are likely not to use abstraction of the world 
at an instant and to withold the concepts of objects in space, 
dating ourselves rather as at some point in a process, for 
instance, as at the beginning of an earthquake or a love affair. 

This discussion is relevant to the contrast between Mead’s 
view of the object and that of traditional epistemology in 
which perceptual objects are mysteriously correspondent to our 
ideas, or in which perceptual objects are problematic in their 
status (real, fictitious, constructed, and so forth). For Mead 
an object is a “collapsed act”. This means that a given act or 
set of acts in which certain perceptual qualities have figured as 
distance stimuli reliably to a steady set of contact perceptual 
qualities earns a place in the experience of the organism as 
an object. In future cases of acts to which the objects is rele- 
vant, the distance stimulus of this “perceptual object” does 
service as taken to indicate the presence and relative perma- 
nence of the cluster or qualities. The familiar epistemological 
contrast between the subjective and objective may be inter- 
preted in a similar way. It is not the case that all “mental” 
entities are by that fact subjective while all “external” entities 
are by that fact objective. Mead does not intend for there to 
be any inner and outer experience, as the ongoing act is an 
affair of both organism and environment; the impulse which 
initiates the act is as much “there” as are the “objects” in the 
environment by which it is consummated, while the prey in 
the field is equally in the organism as is the distant seen quality 
which is a sign to the organism. Within the act which is a 
process of inquiry what is indicated by the “subjective” is an 
element of the act for which no completion or consummation 
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corresponds, which turns out to be a “dead end” or an error, 
while the “objective” is that which has a place in the inquiry 
because of its corroborative credentials based on the consum- 
mation of acts in which it is involved. 

Symbols themselves can be understood as what Mead calls 
“truncated acts.” This means that the symbol is a social inter- 
action in which gesture carries the meaning of a possible com- 
pleted act which is responded to as meaning that completed 
act, and, in the case of a significant symbol, the user of the 
symbol then responds to it himself. A dog may growl (the ini- 
tial phase of attack) and that growl carries the meaning of 
attack to another dog, the growling dog himself assuming a 
further stance of attack in response to his own growl. When 
one communicates with such symbols with himself, taking him- 
self a number of different roles in an internal conversation, we 
have the origin of the self aware of himself and able to take 
the attitude of others toward himself. This means that a deve- 
loped self, a “social self,” as Mead calls it, is able to objectify 
himself by means of the multiple perspectives within which he 
is able to place himself, as a buyer to a seller (but understand- 
ing what it is to be in such a transaction as a seller), as a tennis 
player returning a serve (but able to understand the position of 
his opponent as well as the rules of the game), as a father to 
a child (but understanding how it is to be a child), as a 
party to a philosophical discussion in which his participation is 
helpful insofar as he is able to enter into the different philo- 
sophical perspectives represented by all the participants. Each 
role has its own time perspective within which certain events 
are arranged as «cogredient”® or “consentient,”® as the father 
imaginatively lives through the child’s time perspective in the 
promise “you may swim in an hour,” knowing that to the 
young child some other proposal must be brought forth to fill 
the long eon before 2 p.m., while to him that hour is a mere 
chapter in an absorbing novel he is reading. Or, a better 
example is the mature philosopher participant who realizes 
his young colleague is speaking in the perspective of a social 
philosophy in which economic depressions and world wars are 
remote history, which in his own perspective are vivid presences. 
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A question that may arise in the discussion of the act con- 
cerns what Mead would say about time relations and non- 
organic nature. That is, as far as our discussion has gone, it 
seems that time is defined in terms of the act, but the act 
applies to organism-environment interaction. Does time have 
any meaning beyond the organic to pre-organic or inorganic 
processes? The question is the more pressing because we inherit 
a conceptual scheme in which we think of space and time as a 
kind of order which pervades all of nature, living and non- 
living. Sophisticated common sense may hesitate to call this 
order “absolute space and time,” yet it thinks of space and time 
as an objective reference frame within which it is possible to 
speak of some event, for instance, the formation of the earth 
from the sun, as categorically antedating some other event, for 
instance, the origin of micro-organisms in the earth’s seas, and 
of some object, say the sun, as such and such a distance from 
the star Sirius. In what sense can we think of space and time 
as such a framework — objective, all encompassing, and pro- 
viding a background against which the existence of entities, the 
coming into being and passing away of processes in nature can 
be measured and determined? 

For Mead such a view of space and time can be only a 
“manner of speaking,” for space-time orders themselves deve- 
lop as part of the ordering of events which emerges with mind 
and meanings. What would a space and time order be for an 
organism without a mind or for a physical object? Mead, 
referring to Whitehead, says in that case we could not think 
in terms of things permanence, or substance. Extension would 
be mere awayness; there would be no order of succession in 
time nor spatial configurations, since both of these depend on 
the perspective of what Mead calls, following Whitehead, a per- 
cipient event.’ However, this is not to say that space-time or- 
ders, objects, and events are in any sense within the organisms 
in whose percipient events they figure. The order of each per- 
spective is there, is what it is, but it is realized within the act. 
As far as the reaches of unperceived space and unexperienced 
time are concerned these are creations of the ordering of mind, 
working within the framework of perspectives. A space-time 
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order is an ordering of events from the perspective of a per- 
cipient event; it is objective but it is not independent of the 
percipient event to whose perspective it belongs. 

The act and the concept of time involved in it are significant 
as well in the area of value theory, but it will be necessary 
here only to point out that the consummation at which the act 
aims is a value and that, in situations of conflicts of impulses, 
conflicts of values may be involved, in which inquiry seeks 
to achieve the maximum compresence of values for all parti- 
cipants. Those values which fail of achievement then assume 
the role of value-claims yet to be paid, and hence, ideals. A 
discussion of Mead’s value theory, however, leads us too far 
afield. 

The following quotation sums up Mead’s definition of time 
in the context of the act: 


Time is, then, the experience of inhibited action in which the 
goal is present as achieved through the individual assuming 
the attitude of contact response, and thus leaving the events 
that should elapse between the beginning and the end of the 
act present only in their abstracted character as passing.® 


This quotation represents time as itself an abstraction, an ab- 
straction which is possible only because of the time-consuming 
character of the act itself. 


The Present 


In The Philosophy of the Present, Mead worked out the im- 
plications of his earlier work for what might be called an onto- 
logy or a metaphysics. In this work, time is treated in terms 
of cosmological categories; it is related to process and to 
passage, to the important concept of sociality, to a definition 
of emergence, and to a description of past and future and 
their relation to the present. 

Mead states his basic thesis that “reality exists in a pre- 
sent”.’° The essential nature of a present is its “becoming and 
disappearing”. One could describe the nature of existence as 
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made up of events, but the present event is the only event 
which exists; it passes and a new event exists. But it would be 
wrong either to attribute existence to all events, past, present, 
and future, or to deny existence to all events on the grounds 
that what comes into existence and passes away is too evan- 
escent to be charged with the status of reality. Neither past nor 
future has an existence or reality in itself, yet they are im- 
portant ingredients in the passing present; Mead pictures “pres- 
ents sliding into each other, each with a past which is referable 
to itself, each past taking up into itself those back of it, and 
in some degree reconstructing them from its own standpoint.”?4 
Each event being what it is, it provides a new point of de- 
parture from which the past is reconstructed and the future 
predicted. While it is commonsensical to accept Mead’s posi- 
tion with regard to the future, it is customary to think of the 
past as in some sense “there” and not subject to change, and, 
as we shall see, Mead admits that there is an aspect of irrevo- 
cability in the past insofar as what has happened has made 
certain aspects of the present event what they are, but there 
is no status that the past has apart from its relation to this 
present. What is taking place conditions what is arising, and this 
conditioning by what has taken place is there in the present. 
This “conditioning”, however, is not complete determination, 
and the “emergent” present has its own uniqueness. The pres- 
ent is what it is, and from its own perspective the past is re- 
constructed under the demand of rationality to make the 
present continuous with and rationally compatible with the 
past. At the same time, the perspective of the present with its 
own past provides a basis for the prediction of the future, a 
prediction which must always fail to be secure because the 
future, when it is a new present, will have its own emergent 
character. Mead contrasts his view of a present with other 
points of view which attribute metaphysical reality to events 
which are defined abstractly in the interests of setting up a 
time-series usable by physics. Mead considers this an illicit use 
of abstraction; it is necessary to use abstract definitions of 
“passage” to analyze the passing of prevents, but the present as 
what exists is tied to a time lapse long enough for “a thing to 
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be what it is,” or, what is the same thing, for something to 
happen. When we speak of “passage”, then, the concrete mean- 
ing is given by reference to the coming to be of an event, a 
coming to be which is seen as arising out of a previously given 
situation and as creating in its passing, a new situation. 

It can now be seen that the definition of a “present” or an 
“event” has as a necessary ingredient the quality of “emergence”. 
This concept provides some difficulty of understanding, but 
there seem to be two aspects of emergence which Mead’s treat- 
ment expresses; one aspect of the emergent event is that it is 
not reducible to its conditions.12 The second aspect of the 
emergent event is that it is a present, and as such is the stand- 
point of its own perspective from which the past and the 
future are constructed; it exists, is “there”, is what it is. One 
aspect of emergence is causal irreducibility; the second is qua- 
litative uniqueness. It seems that what this means is that (1) if 
we look to the future present which is about to emerge from 
the present present, no amount of analysis or historical inform- 
ation would allow us to predict fully and securely what that 
present will prove to be when it is a present present. (2) Even 
in the case where the emerging present proves to be just what 
would have been and was expected, as present its own existent 
hereness is unique. 

Another aspect of the present which is of importance is its 
“social nature”. Mead says that the social nature of the present 
arises out of its emergence.’? What he means is that the “rising 
present” brings with it the novel event; this new quality re- 
quires a process of adjustment in which the new situation ad- 
justs to the old; the qualities carried over from the past present 
must be brought into harmony with the new qualities of the 
present present; this process of adjustment itself is called 
“social”. Mead gives as an example of such a process of 
adjustment the situation in which some cosmic visitor causes a 
planet to be torn off its parent sun. In this case the previous 
adjustment was the rotating of the parent sun; the resulting 
orbiting around the sun. But between the old and the new is 
the emerging of the new event and the adjusting of old to new, 
and this is social. What is meant by saying it is social is that 
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the adjustment must belong to both earlier and later perspectives, 
earlier in that the partially separated planet moves in the same 
direction and velocity but whith increasing distance, later in that 
as it tears itself away it foreshadows its separate existence. “So- 
ciality is the capacity of being several things at once.”’* There is 
thus both continuity and change involved in the social nature of 
the present. The continuity is that the new adjustment reveals 
some of the same relations as the old and carries into itself many 
features from the old; the change is that the newness of the 
adjustment provides a perspective from which the past re- 
quires to be reconstructed. Mead calls the first a kind of 
identity, the second a kind of evolution.” 

Mead makes the point that sociality is not merely psycho- 
logical, that is, a matter of what perspectives we are imaginat- 
ively able to entertain, but is in nature. He believes that new 
concepts of physics show this to be the case: “Newtonian 
relativity permitted the observer to transfer himself from one 
system to the other. ... But electromagnetic relativity exhibits 
results within our system which compel us to have recourse to 
the other system with its space-time structure in order to 
account for them.”!® In terms of modern science an object 
must be thought of as in different systems at the same time in 
order to be what it is. Mead states the principle that, in a 
present, an object must be recognized to belong to different 
systems simultaneously in order that the emergence of new 
characteristics be understood. He applies this to emergence in 
physical nature, within living nature, and within conscious 
human organisms.’ 

Mead speaks of two dimensions of sociality. The first might 
be called the longitudinal dimension, the passage of earlier to 
later in which the object belongs first to one system and then, 
through sociality, to a new system, retaining in the new 
aspects of the old. The second might be called the Jatitudinal 
dimension of sociality in which at one time, an object may 
simultaneously belong to two systems at once, as the hunting 
animal belongs both to the system of organism-environment 
hunger-satisfaction animal-prey as one system, and the distri- 
bution of energy at various points in a space-time structure as 
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another system. These two dimensions are separable only by 
abstraction, since it is contrary to Mead’s treatment of time to 
speak of the world at one moment, and, in any case, the pro- 
cess of adjustment is within the context of the whole act and 
its meaning, as this context spreads out in space-time. 

It is clear that the concept of perspectives and that of 
sociality are linked; from the standpoint of one “percipient 
event” the present is experienced in a certain interrelation and 
meaning, while to another organism the same present is seen 
as in a quite different interaction, even though abstractly the 
“events” are the same. It is the adjustment involved in this 
interrelation that is termed sociality. Mead gives the example 
of wasps introduced into a fig orchard in order that the trees 
be fertilized. Abstractly the events of coming of wasps, ferti- 
lization of blossoms, eventual occurrence of fruit, eventual 
development of thriving wasp community, satisfaction of the 
purpose of the fig-grower are the same; but the perspective of 
the tree, of the wasp, of the orchardist each is unique, for the 
adjustment of plant, insect and man is each related to its own 
development. Presumably, the “fullest” perspective of these 
phases of adjustment would belong to the ecologist who takes, 
in turn, each perspective, and whose understanding extends 
further into past and future. 

It is clear from what has been said that it would be a mis- 
representation of Mead to think of the alternative perspectives 
as merely imagined possibilities, or as subjective differences. 
These differing perspectives are like the perspectives of Leib- 
niz’ monads or of Russell’s particulars in that they are systems 
of order which are there in the universe. In the same way so- 
ciality is not restricted to the commonsense meaning of social 
which restricts it to human attitudes, for the way one thing 
“takes account of another” within an emerging situation is also 
there in the universe and is psychological only in the sense in 
which human observers incorporate it into their systems of 
meanings. In the preceding example, the wasp, the tree, the 
man, in addition to all the other perspectives of geography, 
physics, and so forth, are equally real. Just as some aspects of 
experience become objects because of their importance in the 
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act, sO in experience as a whole some perspectives become “fa- 
vored” because of their greater usefulness in the act. For 
instance, Mead, in discussing the relativity of space-time, uses 
the example of the movement of trains and the landscape. The 
perspective of the traveller on one moving train legitimately 
sees the landscape as moving slowly in a given direction, the 
traveller on the opposite track legitimately sees the landscape 
as moving in the opposite direction with a greater velocity; but 
both may recognize that the perspective of the landscape at 
rest and of the trains moving in opposite directions with differing 
velocities is the more useful one, even though they are also 
aware that trains and trees are all moving with greater velocity 
as passengers on earth in rotation and in orbit. 


Conclusion 


In a small summer resort town in Ontario, Canada, there is a 
historical monument. It is a man-made cliff where the rocks 
have been sheared off to make space for a road, and its 20 
foot height shows swirls of pink and black rock layers. The 
marker says this is part of the pre-Cambrian shield thought to 
be some of the oldest of earth’s rocks, about 500 million years 
old. As one looks at those swirls of what was once part of the 
molten crust of our planet, one might well ask: Isn’t Mead’s 
view of time in relation to the present and the act rather 
parochial? Mead is saying that from the perspective of the 
present knowledge of carbon-dating, geological evidence, foss- 
ils, and so forth, our educated guess extends the perspective of 
our planet home back so many millions of years and the pres- 
ent rock is put in the intellectual context of a hypothesis about 
an early part of the planet’s history. But a critic may say, the 
rock was there and the stars were there, and in neither series 
of events is life or man of early date. Isn’t Mead making the 
past events that the rocks and stars record only incidents in a 
humanly written history, whereas they are real events in real 
time? This criticism of Mead is akin to the current criticism on 
the part of traditional historians of the historians of the “new 
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left”. When the latter speak of America’s “usable past,” aren’t 
they overlooking the meaning of history as the search for what 
actually in fact did happen, objective, real, and uncompromised 
by our present problems, hopes, and fears? So ask the tradi- 
tionalist critics. 

It seems that to this challenge Mead’s view of time has an 
answer both in terms of the difficulties of the alternative which 
is presupposed by the criticism and in terms of the coherence 
and empirical warrant of his position. For the apparent 
common sense of the critic assumes that it makes sense to speak 
of the universe, the events of its history and the locations of 
its objects, as univocally dated and placed in some uniform 
grid of space and time measurements. Yet science itself has left 
such a view behind; for relativity denies that there is a stand- 
ard velocity for a moving body, but holds that this must be 
determined within the perspective of the location and motion 
of the body from which the measuring is done (and that in no 
trivial sense such as can easily be allowed for by the train 
traveller of the illustration). Recent investigations into quanta 
of energy are said to deny us the usual categories of continuous 
occupation of space at contiguous moment in time. Even if 
the problems encountered in the measurement of space and time 
of contemporary science were not taken into account, it is 
doubtful if one can make sense of putting pre-Cambrian rocks 
and distant nebulae into the time scheme of years of our own 
measurement. What sense does it make to say that an extant 
rock is 500 million years old? Can we think of these identical 
molecules resting undisturbed through days and nights, lunar 
and yearly cycles anymore than we can think of non-existent 
clocks ticking those hours, or non-existent men being born 
and dying? In the case of a star, can we think of a star exist- 
ing, however bright it shines in the sky, when it might have 
gone out of existence eight years ago, although we are still 
receiving its light? Is it not the case that when we say the rock 
is 500 million years old, we imply if there had been men, 
which there were not, they would have watched the seasons 
change from spring back to spring 500 million times during 
the interval since the rock solidified until now? Or is it not 
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the case that if we say the star exists now, we mean if there 
were an observer on the star, which there could not be, since 
he would be incinerated, he would observe it radiating light 
now? 

In other words, to speak of time we must use some measure 
of time, and it is doubtful that this can have any meaning 
except in terms of units of measure of human experience, and 
this is what Mead is saying. In the case of rocks and stars, as 
in the case of historical events, it is misleading to speak as if 
events really have some existence; if one could but lift the veil 
one would find them waiting there in their true colors, to be 
described conveniently in the same neutral units of time that 
we happen to use for our contemporary experience. But no 
such veil and no such veiled entities do exist; uncovering the 
true identity of events can only mean having the best evidence 
available at this present, and relating what is inquired into to 
the present intellectual concern, whether it be uncovering the 
financial motives of the fathers of the American Evolution or 
correlating the earth’s geology with the new analysis of lunar 
rocks. At the same time the illusion of such objectivity may 
very well distort the view of the present. 

A case of the danger of distortion in understanding a pres- 
ent situation in terms of its history, if one is misled by the 
metaphor of time as consisting of neutral objective and uni- 
formly sequential units, can be seen in the light of a recent 
article dealing with problems of pollution.’® The article asks 
why is the problem of pollution so serious so suddenly; we 
have been going along for years in a growing industrial so- 
ciety, but we have not recognized ourselves as really threatened 
until recently. The article links pollution with our rate of 
industrial growth and points out that this growth rate grows 
by compound interest. Thirteen years ago we didn’t have a 
serious problem, but in the interval, the growth of our Gross 
National Product has been from 453 billion to 728 billion 
dollars yearly, and that means it will become, in the next 13 
years, not another 300 billion, but another 500 billion. Of 
course, the same multiplying factors apply to the problem of 
overpopulation. Several items here are relevant to Mead’s 
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treatment of time. One of the traditional commonsense views 
of time thinks of events in our history strung along in a linear 
fashion from year to year, but that linear view of time mis- 
leads us. When we look backward, we reconstruct the past 
from the perspective of the present, knowing that we are 
selecting those events and orderings of events which are rele- 
vant to our present knowledge and purposes. From the Mead- 
ian point of view, our present concern with pollution, aroused 
by the choking smog, the poisoned fish, directs our attention 
to the selection of certain perceptions not hitherto noticed 
(analysis of industrial wastes, of DDT presence in animals and 
plants, of carbon dioxide in our air, or changing life in oceans). 
These perceptions we now realize may be relevant to what is 
happening to our environment. From the perspective of this 
concern with changes in our environment, we reconstruct the 
history of man the tamperer with the earth’s life balance, the 
history of Western industrial democracy, the producer of 
threatening by-products of progress, and so we perceive our- 
selves in a different perspective and in a different time order. 
This time order is one that calculates how long we have to do 
something before the processes we put into effect without 
noticing what we were doing bring about our own destruction. 

At any rate, we might answer Mead’s critic, as we might 
answer the criticism of the pragmatic theory of truth, by ask- 
ing the pragmatic question: What difference in terms of ob- 
servable effects would it pratically make in our writing of 
history and in our understanding and inquiry in science if 
Mead’s view of the reconstructed past, and time as the pers- 
pective of the present were adopted, rather than the traditional 
concept of a real historical past? Would the historian be any 
the laxer, the inquirer more easily satisfied? 
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NOTES 


Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 364. 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 6, note 5. 

“It is generally recognized that the specifically social expressions of 
intelligence, or the exercise of what is often called ‘social intellig- 
ence,’ depend upon the given individual’s ability to take the réles 
of, or ‘put himself in the place of,’ the other individuals implicated 
with him in given social situations; and upon his consequent sensiti- 
vity to their attitudes toward himself and toward one another. 
These specifically social expressions of intelligence, of course, 
acquire unique significance in terms of our view that the whole 
nature of intelligence is social to the very core — that this putting 
of one’s self in the places of others, this taking by one’s self of their 
roles or attitudes, is not merely one of the various aspects or ex- 
pressions of intelligence or of intelligent behavior, but is the very 
essence of its character. Spearman’s ‘X factor’ in intelligence — the 
unknown factor which, according to him, intelligence contains — 
is simply (if our social theory of intelligence is correct) this ability 
of the intelligent individual to take the attitudes of others, thus 
realizing the significations or grasping the meanings of the symbols 
or gestures in terms of which thinking proceeds; and thus being able 
to carry on with himself the internal conversation with these sym- 
bols or gestures which thinking involves.” Ibid., p. 141, note 3. 
“The psychological or specious present is specious because, while 
it is an actual duration and not a knife-edge present, its duration 
is not that of the completion of the act within which the object is 
there, but that of reflection, i. e., the act of indicating, by gesture 
or significant symbol, the present characters of things at a distance 
in the individual.” Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 220. 
Many terms Mead uses are taken from Whitehead and often Mead 
himself does not offer any definition of them. One such term is 
“cogredient” which is quoted by Mead from Whitehead (The Prin- 
ciples of Natural Knowledge, pp. 70—71), in The Philosophy of the 
Act, in the following way: “When an event has the property of 
being a percipient event unequivocally here within an associated 
duration, we shall say that it is cogredient with the duration. An 
event can be cogredient with only one duration.’” Mead goes on 
himself: “It is the persistent relation of ‘here-present’ and ‘there- 
present’ which constitutes cogredience with the duration; that is, 
they last throughout the duration in this relation of cogredience, 
and abstraction is made from the time dimension.” Mead, The Phil- 
osophy of the Act, pp. 341—342. 

Similarly the term “consentient set” is said in a footnote included by 


the editors of The Philosophy of the Act to be Whiteheadean: 
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“Probably Mead took the term ‘consentient set’ from Whitehead’s 
writings (see The Principles of Natural Knowledge [Cambridge, 
1919], pp. 31 ff.). In general, a consentient set of events is com- 
prised of all events within a common space, 1. e., with reference to 
the sun, all of its planets are members of the same consentient set.” 
Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 166, note 1. 

“Without entering the contentious field of the history of this evo- 
lution, I wish to consider the character of an experience within 
which there is neither a self or mind nor any mediate field of 
physical things lying between the inception of the act and its 
physiological accomplishment, and I wish to consider it, first of all, 
from the standpoint of its extension, which in human experience 
has been separated into space and time. Extension in this experience 
would represent awayness, distance, and a separation in which there 
would be no distinction of space and time.” Mead, The Philosophy 
of the Act, p. 326. 

Mead says: “Nature has an infinite number of aspects, but they are 
aspects only with reference to percipient events or individuals, 
actual or implied. The aspects of nature are, then, not aspects of an 
absolute reality of which the aspects are restricted and imperfect 
copies, but each aspect is a complete slab or stratification of nature 
within a certain duration or temporal spread. All of them may be 
required for the whole of nature, but they do not fit into one an- 
other to give an absolute nature, though it is possible to translate 
from one to any other. ... In the spatiotemporal structure of nature, 
relativity, at least in Whitehead’s statement of it, recognizes the 
dependence of the environment upon the form for its existence as 
an environment. The spatiotemporal environment is relative to its 
percipient event or individual, and not to an absolute world.” 
Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 330. “Percipient event” is 
another Whiteheadean term which Mead does not define himself. 
The meaning is clear in the following passage, however: “The logical 
determination of the field by the individual, of the environment by 
the biological form, of the consentient set by the percipient event, 
results in the appearance of objects, which would not otherwise 
exist. They exist in the perspectives. The most concrete form of 
these objects is that of social individuals in human society.” Jbid., 


p. 200. : 
Ibid., p. 232. \ 

Mead, The Philosophy of the Present, p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 9. 


Mead speaks of these conditions as necessary but not sufficient, but 
this phrase is probably too traditionally bound to entirely carry 
his meaning, since it seems to suggest that some other causal ex- 
planation could supply the gap which the necessary but not suffi- 


cient causal explanation leaves. But this is clearly not his meaning, 
for he says that to identify the present as determined by its past 
would be to make the two identical and to lose the uniqueness and 
“thereness” of the event. 

Mead, The Philosophy of the Present, p. 47. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

Ibid., p. 50 

Ibid., p. 62. 

Ibid., pp. 65—67. 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr., “The Economics of Pollution,” The New York 
Times Magazine, Spring 1970. 
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PRESENCE — DASEIN 
Herbert W. Schneider 


The theme I am proposing for discussion and clarification is 
the translation of Mead’s description of “The Present” (in 
terms of the manipulatory area, passage, objective perspective, 
distance, sociality, etc.) into the type of analysis of human 
existence found in contemporary existentialism (Dasein, exis- 
tential transcendence, the “scandal” of Becoming in the face 
of Being, the situational character of all reference, philoso- 
phical anthropology, dialectical action, etc.). To do this I shall 
describe presence and re-presentation in terms borrowed from 
both Mead and existentialism but less technical, so that an 
uninitiated person may understand this as, I hope, plain and 
good common sense. 

If we think of ourselves as living in human history and also 
in a natural environment, we become aware that these two 
dimensions of human life are separate only in science; in life 
as it is lived the two are combined and make each other 
ambiguous. 

The situation in which we act and reflect is commonly called 
“the present”. We are always in a present. Behind us is our 
past, before us is our future; both are now present-as-absent. If 
we were at present without past and future, we would have no 
present. A present must have both spatial and temporal 
distance, extension, and endurance. The present is the time of 
making judgments and decisions about what is to come on the 
basis of what has been learned in times now past. This we can 
re-present or re-call into our present determinations, and we 
can refer them to the still undetermined future. Thus ex- 
perience achieves range, both spatial and temporal, both per- 
ceptual and conceptual, both as a manipulation and series of 
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transactions, and as a perspective or enlightenment. In other 
words, we live in a perplexing, wonderful world of here and 
there, now and then. We are not immediate beings, but inter- 
mediate, in a scene of passing events, comings and goings, 
changes, novelties. We are in process or movement continually. 
To be thus processed means to be in the presence of a future 
and a past, near or distant, engaged in reconstruction and pro- 
jection. We can know what we are only as we can follow 
ourselves passing from the future into the past, and in doing 
so add our bit to creation and destruction. 

I say “we”, for nobody is alone, even when he wishes he 
were. We are together in communication, conflict, or other 
transactions. Hence, what we call “The Present” is a socialized 
way of expressing the interrelations of the presence of each to 
others, and the objective relatedness of our perspectives. The 
complex of gestures, reactions, and perspectives is only semi- 
systematic, imperfectly ordered, more or less experimental. 
Experience is a mixture of personal, social, and physical types of 
distance and contact, perception and dialogue, vision and con- 
flict. We are at present, always, historical and physical, deci- 
sive and expressive, thinking as well as doing other things. 

The range and duration of our present is defined by our 
interests and involvements. Simultaneously we may be in the 
present minute, the present discussion, the present class- 
struggle, the present generation, the present century. If we 
speak of “The present”, the term is not only collective but 
also indefinite. A present is understood in terms of all that 
is relevant to actual concerns. A present is Wirklichkeit. It is 
no mere succession of instants like the times of physics. A 
present moment must have momentum. We discover its scope 
and direction by pursuing its bearings into past and future. 
No meaning can be (by definition) immediate. A present, if it 
were truly meaningless and not merely absurd, would not be 
a present at all. The world might very well be meaningless, but 
not human existence. Human existence is so full of meanings, 
so varied in its concerns, that it is ambiguous, perplexing, 
distracting, problematic, bewildering, but not meaningless. Of 
this abundance of meanings in any present only a fraction 
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becomes historical. Historical significance is only one of many 
vested interests. 

The present is full of transformations (it is misleading to 
call them “transcendence”): percepts become objects, gestures 
become symbols, reactions become projects, impressions become 
ideas, food becomes feeling, living becomes dying. Hence the 
present is always here and there, now and then; it always 
makes past out of the future. By re-presenting some of the 
past it illumines the present and opens the future. 

For these reasons, Dasein is the “grounding” of becoming, 
the human center of the world of changes, and the mother of 
Sosein. 

Let me cite two passages from Mead’s essays of 1926 and 
1929 in order to indicate how this idea of the reality of the 
present emerged in the course of Mead’s reflection on “the 
specious present” and “the real past” in the context of natural, 
objective, common perspectives: 


The reality waits upon the success of the act. Present reality 
is a possibility. It is what would be if we were there instead 
of here. Through the social mechanism of significant symbols 
the organism places itself there as a possibility, which ac- 
quires increasing probalility as it fits into the spatiotemporal 
structure. ... But then possibility is there in nature, for it is 
made up of actual structures of events and their contents, ... 
When we view them as possibilities we call them mental or 
working hypotheses. 

... the only instance we have of prehension in experience is 
this holding together of future and past as possibilities — 
for all pasts are as essentially subject to revision as the 
futures, ... The unity lies in the act or process, the pre- 
hension in the exercise of this unity, when the process has 
been checked through conflicting tendencies, and the con- 
ditions and results of these tendencies are held as possibili- 
ties in a specious present.’ 


In another passage Mead says: 
If we spread a specious present so that it covers more events, 
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as Whitehead suggests, taking in some of the past and con- 
ceivably some of the future, the events so included would 
belong not to the past and the future, but to the present. 
... There is passage within the duration, but that is a pres- 
ent passage. The past arises with memory. ... But the images 
are in the present, Whitehead’s suggestion that rendering 
these images sufficiently vivid would spread the specious 
present is quite beside the mark. No memory image, however 
vivid would be anything but a memory image, ... 

The actual passage of reality is in the passage of one present 
into another, where alone is reality, and a process which has 
merged is not a past. Its reality is always that of a present. 
The past as it appears is in terms of representations of 
various sorts, typically in memory images, which are them- 
selves present. It is not true that what has passed is in the 
past. 


Mead’s Philosophy of the Present, his Paul Carus Lectures, 
delivered shortly before his death and published posthumously, 
in 1932, was intended to mark the culmination of his long 
theoretical effort to explain how “here and now” can be 
actual, real, not “specious” or “possible” in terms of actual 
passages among objective perspectives. Unfortunately Mead 
was able only to make a sketch of this culmination. It is there- 
fore necessary to refer to the earlier essays, from which the 
above citations are made, in order to note how the emphasis 
shifts gradually in Mead’s mind from the psychology of 
“images” of past and future in the present to the analysis of 
actual passages of perspectives in relative motion, which 
constitute a real, “representational” present, not, as Bergson 
conceived it, a present “carrying the burden of its past”. 

When Dr. Corti showed us, as we faced each other across the 
Seminar table on August 17, 1970, a large quartz crystal that 
had been created millions of years ago, he tried to impress 
upon us that the crystal had entered a new, common present. 
This entrance he expressed in a neo-German as a process of 
“jezten”. That is to say, in English, that it was taking its part 
in our present. For a few minutes it took us back into the long, 
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long time that it had endured and forward into the ages it 
might still endure before it perished. The crystal was now 
(jetzt) present. It carried our imaginations to the still longer 
career of our earth, in which our own short careers are em- 
bedded. At the same time, around the Seminar table, our own 
varied careers were passing each other and were enriching our 
varied “presents”. 

A physicist might describe all this in terms of the con- 
temporary relative motions of bodies. A historian might try 
to calculate the effects of these events in shaping our futures. 
A philosopher might have preferred to celebrate the meeting 
of minds and to contrast them with the clarity of the crystal. 
All this and more would be needed to describe the range and 
scope and quality of our then present. And all such consider- 
ations enter into the being of any present as it passes into its fu- 
ture-present with its past. The ability to keep this past con- 
veniently present for what Mead liked to call the “area of mani- 
pulation” is the measure of whatever presence-of-mind one may 
have to anticipate the still undetermined future. In this way a 
present becomes eventful and meaningful, and of indefinite ex- 
tent in space-time. 

All presents are objective and real. But it seems vain to 
attempt to grasp the being of presence in general. Though 
presence is familiar and intelligible in its particular comings 
and goings, its passings and happenings, it is unfathomable in 
beginning, end, and essence. Present times are actual, but who 
can tell the time of being in general? The present, in general, 
may be eternal, for all we know. But it is not such an eternal- 
now, or nunc stans, that is more real than present time, when 
things are happening and being determined. Appearing and 
disappearing seems essential, not phenomenal. To ask whence 
and whither events come or go, seems to be a foolish question 
when compared with the question of how they become mean- 
ingful in particular. And to say that times evolve or revolve 
amounts to stealing metaphors from present times and actual 
perspectives. Moving pictures may need a permanent film; but 
it seems useless to provide passing events with an imaginary 
permanent frame. Let presentation and representation be with- 
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out “simple location” in space-time. The present is better inter- 
preted as a collective name for presences and representations 
in all their variety and correlations. 

How are we to conceive the processes or progresses which 
historians, biographers, and autobiographers describe? They 
are supposed to be true stories and tell us “how it actually 
happened”. But what is this “it”? The reference is clearly not 
to the whole course of events, but to a particular story. To 
write “universal history”, though it has been attempted, now 
seems preposterous. A story must be a particular story, and a 
history must be the true story of something in particular. This 
being the case, we must conclude that events are not historical 
or non-historical by their nature; they become so as new pres- 
ents and new perspectives provide new stories to tell. Time 
itself, if there be such a thing, or “the present” if there be 
such a thing, is no historian at all. Processes, progresses, mean- 
ings — they are all relative and selected. To say that they take 
place in time, or in the world, or in being, may be useful 
rhetoric and harmless as such; but such expressions seem use- 
less as hypotheses. 

Elizabeth Eames’ paper on the theory of time in general 
seems to me to show that there is a special theory of present 
time in addition to the general theory of space-time. Or, in 
other words, that the theory of objective temporal relativity 
(related to the theory of relative motion) needs to be supple- 
mented by a special application to temporal perspectivity. 

The perspectivity of a present and its correlation with its 
past and future is a special mental aspect of objective relati- 
vism and applies primarily to human history. 


NOTES 


i 

1 Mead, “The Objective Reality of Perspectives,” delivered at the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy (December 1926), and 
published in its Proceedings; reprinted in George Herbert Mead: 
ecuReckyp, 317. 

2 Mead, “The Nature of the Past,” in Essays in Honor of John Dewey 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929); reprinted in Reck 
(ed.), p. 345. 
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MEAD’S THEORY OF UNIVERSALS 
David L. Miller 


Mead is a social behaviorist and he defends the thesis that uni- 
versals emerge in the social process of adjustment. He is neither 
a nominalist, a conceptualist, nor a realist, but holds that the 
locus of universals and universality is in behavior or in res- 
ponses to objects in our environment. He denies that universals 
(and minds) have existence prior to social processes and thus 
he evades the antithesis of “Being and Becoming which has 
proved fatal from Plato to Whitehead”. 

Mead took the concept of “the gesture” from Wilhelm 
Wundt and he shows how gestures function in the social be- 
havior of lower animals and in much of human behavior at 
the noncognitive level. A gesture “is that part of the social act 
which serves as a stimulus to other forms (animals) involved 
in the same social act”.2 The cluck of a hen is a part of the 
hen’s behavior. If it is sensed by the chicks and if it evokes a 
response by them, say, to come to her, then it is a gesture and 
it is an aid in the process of adjustment. The meaning of the 
cluck (or the meaning of a gesture) is the response it evokes; 
the meaning, in this case, is the behavior of the chicks, and 
Mead shows that the meaning the cluck has to the chicks is not 
shared by the hen; she does not intend to evoke the response 
made by the chicks, she does not anticipate their response, she 
is not aware of the meaning her gesture has for them and no 
cognition is involved. Since, in this case, the hen is not aware 
of the meaning of her gesture, or since she does not enter into 
the perspective of the chicks, she does not share the meaning 
which her gesture evokes, or her gesture does not have uni- 
versal meaning and no universals are involved.* 

Mead makes a radical distinction between those gestures 
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whose meanings are shared by participants in the social act 
and those that are not. If an individual participant in a social 
act responds to his own gesture as does another participant, 
then his gesture has the same meaning to him as it has to an 
other, that is, he takes the role or the attitude of an other and 
they share the same perspective. Which is to say, the gesture 
evokes a meaning that is universal. To respond to one’s own 
gesture as another does is to be aware of one’s behavior or 
of one’s action as a part of a wider social act, and such aware- 
ness is identical with being an object to one’s self, which means 
that one is a subject or one is a self. When one can indicate 
to himself, by means of a gesture, the response which that 
gesture elecits in another, then the gesture is what Mead calls 
significant or a significant symbol, and it is, by definition, a 
language gesture which in fact is used only by human beings. If 
a gesture evokes in the one who makes it a response which is 
functionally (though not existentially) identical to that evoked 
in another participant in the social act, then it is a language 
gesture. The identity of reference of response (by the various 
Participants in a social act) to the same stimuli (significant 
symbols) makes possible a system of signs called language. Only 
human animals have languages and they alone, because they 
can use significant symbols, have selves. A self presupposes an 
other, but the other is not a transcendent other or a pre-exist- 
ing mind, but one who is or has been an actual participant in 
social acts of adjustment. Significant symbols, words, or lan- 
guage gestures, evoke responses (meanings) that are shared by 
the various participants in the social group that use that lan- 
guage, and consequently the meanings so shared are universal. 
Significant symbols are the means by which these meanings 
that are universal are evoked. 

I have indicated that when a participant in a social act 
responds to his own gesture (language gesture or significant 
symbol) as does another participant, then he has the meaning 
of the gesture, and its meaning is universal. Also, the one 
making the gesture has within its own organism both the sti- 
mulus phase and the response phase of the social act or, he 
has entire the social act or the form of the act in what might be 
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called an idea. This is a triadic relation: O1, by taking the role 
of the other, stimulates himself, in turn, to respond as Oz will 
respond to O1’s gesture. 

From the foregoing remarks it is clear that the meaning of 
one phase of a social act (gesture) is another phase of the act 
(response). The meaning of the act of one individual is the 
response made by another. The individual can be aware of the 
meaning of his own gesture only by taking the role of the 
other, and such meanings are universal inasmuch as they are 
both objective and shared, and they are also necessary to 
communication by use of linguistic signs. 


This view is strikingly similar to Strawson’s who says: It is 
a necessary condition of one’s ascribing states of conscious- 
ness, experiences, to oneself, in the way one does, that he 
should also ascribe them (or be prepared to ascribe 
them) to others who are not oneself. This means not less 
than it says. It means, for example, that the ascribing phrases 
should be used in just the same sense as when the subject 1s 
another, as when the subject is oneself.® 


My reaction to Strawson’s remarks is that it is indeed a 
marvellous insight. There is no indication by Strawson that he 
read any of Mead’s works. Though this is an insight, I do not 
find that Strawson has a system by which he can explain it, 
and certainly not a social behavioristic theory of universals and 
minds such as Mead had. 


The Social Character of Universals 


Universals are sharable responses which can be indicated by 
one individual to another by language gestures or significant 
symbols, and they are responses that may apply to an indefi- 
nite number of individuals or to a particular individual an 
indefinite number of times. Here it should be emphasized that 
meanings and universals (shared meanings) are a part of be- 
havior and that apart from social behavior of which indivi- 
duals are aware, there would be no universals. 
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These meanings in logical terminology are considered as 
universals, and this universality, we have seen, attaches in a 
certain sense to a habitual response in contrast to the parti- 
cular stimuli which elicit this response. The universality is 
reflected in behavioristic terms in the identity of the res- 
ponse, although the stimuli that call out this response are 
all different.® 


Particulars derive whatever similarity they have from res- 
ponses, from habitualized responses shared by the various 
participants of a group using the same language. “I think we 
can recognize in any habit that which answers to different 
stimuli; the response is universal and the stimulus is parti- 
ew@ar.”* 

Evidently William James influenced Mead in his contention 
that “the meaning of the object is derived entirely from our 
reaction upon it, or, in other words, our use of it.”® This is 
very much like Jean Piaget’s conclusion that children classify 
objects in terms of their responses to them or, as Mead would 
say, in terms of the responses to which they answer. To classify 
particulars is to indicate to an other or to others and to one- 
self the response to which they answer. This is done by a 
language gesture and, consequently, the response so indicated 
must be shared; it must be universal. There can be no private 
universals, and even from ancient times to the present all 
philosophers agree that meanings are sharable by rational men. 
Obviously since language gestures evoke universals or sharable 
responses, there can be no private language. A self presupposes 
an other, and in order for utterances made by an individual 
to be meaningful, they must elicit sharable responses. The in- 
dividual must be in the perspective of an other before he can 
have a self. To be a self requires that one communicate with 
others by use of language gestures. 


Meaning as such, i.e., the object of thought, arises in ex- 
perience through the individual stimulating himself to take 
the attitude of the other in his reaction toward the object. 
Meaning is that which can be indicated to others while it is 
by the same process indicated to the indicating individual.’ 
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Functional Identity and Existential or 
Substantial Differences 


In the process philosophy of Mead the traditional problem of 
sameness or identity that plagued those who tried to explain 
universals is sensibly resolved. No two existents can be ident- 
ical, lest there be one and not two. No two responses can 
be existentially identical, since your response is yours, and 
mine belongs to me. What does it mean, then, to say that X’s 
gesture evokes the same response in himself that it evokes in 
an other? The answer is that they are functionally (though not 
existentially) identical, and “sameness” gets its meaning from 
this functional identity. The expression, “close the door,” or 
“will someone close the door,” has the same meaning to the 
speaker as it does to the ones to whom it is addressed (assum- 
ing they understand its meaning in use) because the response 
evoked, whether made by Tom, Dick, or Harry, leads to the 
same result, or the responses are functionally identical. No two 
chunks of matter are existentially or substantially identical; 
the one cannot occupy the space of the other. But they can 
both function in the same way, and it is because they do so 
function that the principle of inertia applies to both. Also, 
unless there were existentially different chunks of matter, the 
principle of inertia could not apply at all. Inertia has no mean- 
ing unless mechanical action and reaction are equal, and which 
physical object acts and which reacts is purely a matter of 
choice. Here “equal” does not mean existentially identical but 
functionally identical. 

Analogously, unless there are various existentially different 
selves participating in social acts, there could be no universals 
(meanings having functional identity). The individual must 
have both the stimulus (gestural) and the response phases of 
the act within his own organism if there are to be sharable 
meanings; and this he can do only if he can take the role of 
the other, that is only if the responses he and the other make 
to a gesture are functionally identical. Taking the role of the 
other, or being in the perspective of an other means that the 
responses of the one and the other are functionally identical. 
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Functional identity and shared meanings (universals) entail a 
social process of adjustments in which responses are said to be 
the same, whether made implicitly by the one who makes a 
request or explicitly by the one who complies with it. 


Habits, Awareness, and Universals 


As we can see, according to Mead there is a close relationship 
between habits and universals. If one is aware of a habit that 
can be shared by the various members of the community he is 
aware of the universal, and that habitual response can be 
indicated by a significant symbol. When habits are not actually 
being exercised, we may be aware of them nevertheless, and 
such awareness is explainable in terms of attitudes or a con- 
scious readiness to act when the particulars to which these 
attitudes or the corresponding habits answer are actually pres- 
ent. By having a language one has symbols by which one can 
sensitize himself to particulars of a kind (belonging to the 
same class, or being similar to each other) even in the absence 
of these particulars. In this way, by getting control over res- 
ponses, one can select in advance the stimuli to which he will 
respond later and he can, thus, plan and control his behavior 
and assume responsibility for what he does. 


We can recognize that it is the sensitizing of the organism to 
the stimuli which will set free its responses that is responsi- 
ble for one’s living in this sort of an environment rather 
than another. ... Our world is definitely mapped out for 
us by the responses which are going to take place.! 


It is because of the social character of meanings and, con- 
sequently, of individual minds, that the individual can enter 
effectively into the control of his own behavior and of the 
social process in which he is a participant. This is what makes 
moral conduct possible, and an explanation of ethics and a 
justification of it must start with this fact as fundamental. To 
communicate to another or with another by language gestures 
is to take for granted that certain meanings or universals are 
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shared by the entire community, that is, that these meanings 
have become institutionalized. In fact, according to Mead, our 
institutions, whatever they may be, are simply habitualized, 
socialized responses to which members of the community feel 
obligated. It is when groups of individuals no longer feel obli- 
gated to previously accepted socialized habits and meanings 
that institutions begin to break down inasmuch as some of the 
universal responses begin to disappear, or old meanings no 
longer apply to social objects. 


Universals and Particulars 


By definition a habit is a kind of response that can be exer- 
cised at different times; either there are different particulars 
to which it applies or which answer to it, or it answers to the 
same particular at different times. Sameness or universality is 
to be found in habits and attitudes that can be indicated by 
participants in a social process by language gestures. A socia- 
lized or institutionalized habit can be applied or exercised by 
a number of individuals and the various instances of its appli- 
cation are functionally identical. Sharable habits are universals. 
That to which they answer are particulars. Habits and atti- 
tudes attach to organisms, and the objects to which they 
apply are particulars in their environments. Significant sym- 
bols, whether in the form of nouns or sentences, both connote 
and denote. The connotative phase of symbols refers to their 
conceptual character or to the individual’s awareness of the 
shared responses they arouse. Denotation refers to the various 
particulars to which concepts (meanings or universals) apply. 
A particular has a meaning of which the individual is aware 
only insofar as it answers effectively to a sharable response in 
the social act of adjustment, in which case the act can be 
satisfactorily completed. 

It now becomes clear that, according to Mead, meanings 
are not in the mind nor, consequently, subjective. Since parti- 
culars have meaning only in relation to habitualized responses 
of which the individual is aware, both meanings or universals 
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(which are the objects of thought) and the stuff of particulars, 
can be experienced by individuals who have minds."’ But what 
the minded organism experiences, if it can be talked about 
significantly, must be objective and sharable by others. 
Meanings of which we are conscious and minds arise through 
communication by a conversation of gestures, not communi- 
cation through pre-existing minds. 


Meaning is thus not to be conceived, fundamentally, as a 
state of consciousness, or as a set of organized relations 
existing or subsisting mentally outside the field of experience 
into which they enter; on the contrary, it should be con- 
ceived objectively, as having its existence entirely within 


this field itself,” 


How New Universals Arise 


Sharable meanings or universals are not discovered in parti- 
culars nor anywhere. Since they emerge in social behavior, 
new meanings may come into being continually. Every new 
meaning is created by an individual. Every self, as stated 
above, must include the attitude of an other. This other, when 
it encompasses the attitudes of members of the community as 
expressed in the organized structure of institutions, is called 
“the generalized other” by Mead. The generalized other is 
included in the “me”, and the “me” consists of those attitudes 
and habits of the community (of which the self is a member) 
that have been accepted by the individual and applied under 
customary circumstances in performing his social role in the 
community. The “I” component of the self is the impulsive 
creative component. The “I” is the initiator, the actor, but the 
“me” furnishes the “togls” for acting. ; 

Now when the individual is confronted by a situation to 
which old habits or meanings will not answer, or when an 
object loses the meaning it once had for the individual, i.e., 
when the individual has a problem due to the frustration of an 
act, then, in reflective individuals, there is what Mead calls 
a conversation of the “I” with the “me.”!® This is a conver- 
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sation of the “I” with the generalized other. It is a conver- 
sation of gestures and such a conversation is reflective think- 
ing the function of which is to construct ideationally an act 
so that the process of adjustment can continue. Thus, through 
thinking, in contrast to trial and error or to responses con- 
ditioned by factors over which the organism has no control, 
the individual can prepare or condition itself to respond to 
objects in ways not previously experienced. This new way, if 
successful and if attested to as satisfactory by other parti- 
cipants in the social process, becomes habitualized. It is a new 
universal and may now become incorporated in the “me”, 
in the generalized other, and in institutions, or in an institu- 
tion, of the community. 


The whole process of thinking is the inner conversation 
going on between the generalized other and the individual. 
The perspective of the individual is, therefore, that of the 
social act — an act that is inclusive of the act of the indi- 
vidual but extends beyond it. The individual in assuming 
the attitude of the others assumes attitudes that are adjusted 
to his own particular response.4 


Here we see why the individual, according to Mead, is the 
source of new ideas, new universals, which in turn condition 
his own behavior and that of the other participants in the 
social process. Not that the individual’s thinking is isolated 
from the group, nor that he has ideas that come from the “I” 
unrelated to the other. Rather, by help of the generalized other 
(institutions) the “I” is able to reconstruct; it is able to formu- 
late new attitudes with correspondingly new habits, even as 
men have made new tools and our finest instruments by start- 
ing with the clumsy hand and sticks and stones. It should 
be pointed out that according to Mead every idea requires the 
help of an other in determining its validity, just as a hypothesis 
proposed by an individual scientist needs the scientific comm- 
unity for testing and accepting or rejecting it. 

Whenever a new universal comes into being, particulars take 
on new meanings or, we can say, new objects emerge in our 
environment. The words “natural resources” have no meaning 
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apart from the ways men have devised of acting on particulars 
in the environment. Yet in Mead’s system of thought there is 
no room for the ding an sich, that which has existence but 
which is in principle without meaning and, therefore, un- 
knowable. One cannot know that an object is without also 
knowing what it is, and if new meanings emerge that apply 
to a previously experienced particular, this meaning derives 
from the universal, the sharable response, and the stuff of the 
particular and the meanings that apply to them are one and 
the same. 


Recognition and the «Locus» of Universals 


Plato spoke of the participation of particulars in transcendent 
forms or in universals, and Aristotle spoke of recognizing uni- 
versals in particulars as A. N. Whitehead speaks of recognizing 
eternal objects in events. Although each of these men rightly 
held that we know (whatever is known), and think in terms 
of universals and that a significant utterance about the unique 
is not possible, each erroneously assumed that universals have 
an ontological status prior to and independent of the partici- 
pation by the particular in the form, or prior to matter’s tak- 
ing on the form, or the ingression of objects in events. That is, 
they were trying to account for the becoming of reality in 
contrast to Mead’s attempt to account for the reality of be- 
coming. As far as I can see, none of these great men believed 
it was important to account for the genesis of universals and 
potentialities nor, consequently, for the genesis of minds (or 
persons) which are, in fact, essential to the genesis of uni- 
versals. One of the consequences of the usual historical app- 
roaches to accounting for or stating the character of uni- 
versals is that they leave no room for the créativity of minds 
nor for the evolution df minds. Mead is the first to offer a 
social behavioristic account of the origin of minded organisms 
and the first, therefore, to account for the origin of universals or 
what Whitehead calls eternal objects, that of which it can be said 
“there it is again,” or that which can be recognized “in” 
events. 
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And now I want to explain in Meadian terms what it means 
to say that a person recognizes a particular friend or that X is 
a book, and so forth, and what it means to say that a dog 
recognizes his master. When one says that he sees that a parti- 
cular X is a hammer, or that he recognizes that X is a hammer 
(or that he recognizes an eternal object in an event) this cannot 
be sensibly understood to mean that one literally senses a 
universal or that he senses something that is existentially 
identical in various particulars called hammers, as if the one 
can be in the many. Nor can a universal be reasonably con- 
ceived of as an entity of some sort or as a thing of some 
substantial kind. Rather, the statements, “I see a hammer,” or 
“I recognize that X is a hammer” (or, for that matter, “I re- 
cognize you now, and you are M. Corti”), mean that a certain 
set of organized responses has been aroused in me, responses 
called “hammering” to which the sensed particular answers 
and the responses answer to it. Now if one is looking for a 
hammer so that he can drive a nail, there may be several 
particulars that will answer to that response, a response which 
he has indicated to himself (by a language gesture) before 
_ finding that to which it answers. The response is universal, and 
if one cannot find what is ordinarily called a hammer, a stone, 
a brick, a shoe may do, since they too will answer to the 
habitualized response. But clearly one cannot sense or re- 
cognize “hammerness” in such particulars. Obviously the brick 
can be classified with a hammer in this case, a matter to be 
discussed subsequently. It is also clear that if a habit could 
answer only to those particulars that are existentially identical, 
there could be no habits, or “habit” would be self-contra- 
dictory. Habits, meanings, and concepts are “open”, so to 
speak, in that we do not and cannot know in advance the 
detailed character of particulars to which they may apply, and 
this is true also of habits of thinking or habits of using signs. 

We know that a dog recognizes his master by the way it 
responds in the presence of the master. In every case of re- 
cognition a set of responses is aroused in the one who re- 
cognizes. If an individual can indicate to himself and to others 
the character of such responses during the absence of the sti- 
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muli or particulars that release them, then he is aware of the 
form, the universal character of these responses. But to so 
indicate these characters requires significant symbols or lan- 
guage gestures, and such gestures are the means by which these 
sharable responses are aroused in the gesturer as well as in 
others for whom the gesture has the same meaning, and the 
arousal of these sharable responses in others by gestures of this 
kind is what is called communication by linguistic signs. The 
dog cannot indicate to itself nor to another the character of 
the responses it will later make in the presence of its master. 
It has no language, and it cannot, therefore, condition itself or 
prepare itself to respond toward oncoming future events. In 
the absence of particulars (or environmental stimuli) the dog 
cannot hold on to the responses which are made in the presence 
of particulars, responses which we can observe and by virtue 
of which we say the dog “recognizes” its master. 

Both Aristotle’s and Whitehead’s theory of recognition takes 
for granted the existence of universals apart from social be- 
havior and, of course, apart from responses. On the contrary, 
Mead has shown that universals emerge out of social behavior 
and that minds emerge when individuals can indicate the 
character of sharable responses (responses having functional 
identity). He has also shown that language gestures are the 
means by which these sharable responses (universals) are 
aroused. Since minds and universals emerge at the same time, 
it would be inconsistent to argue that the forms are there prior 
to and as a necessary condition for the emergence of minds. 


Thinking or Using Universals, and the Generalized 
Other, and the Phenomenological Fallacy 


The generalized other is incorporated in the “me” component 
of the self and it consists of sharable responses that have been 
institutionalized, universal ways of living and making a living 
to which members of the community are obligated. We can 
approach the meaning of the generalized other through the 
meaning of such words as “folkways”, “Volksseele”, “Zeit- 
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geist” and the “common sense” elaborated on by G.E. Moore."® 
The generalized other is not only the institutionalized and 
socialized responses of the members of the community, but it 
is also, ipso facto, the rational component of the self, though 
the reasonable or the rational way to act is continually subject 
to change even as the generalized other is open and subject to 
growth in an open society, or in what we call a non-traditional 
or non-totalitarian society. Thinking, according to Plato and 
others, is a conversation with one’s self.!® But according to 
Mead, thinking is conversation of the I with the generalized 
other, and this requires significant symbols. In universals one 
finds his own experience in the responses of others. Thinking 
involves the I-other relation. Martin Buber emphasizes the 
Ich-Du relation as essential to the maintenance of a healthy 
self, but he begins with a Du, a god, that exists apart from the 
“Ich” and has existence prior to the “Ich”, whereas Mead can 
make no use of a minded being or an ordered universe that 
purportedly had existence prior to social processes, since minds 
themselves, including the generalized other, emerge out of the 
human social process.'7? With regard to minds, selves and the 
other, Mead is thoroughly anti-Cartesian. To assume that each 
person has a mind (or a self) that is native to the individual, 
or to assume that the individual begins by an awareness of his 
own private experiences or subjective states or sense data that 
appear to him on a sort of internal cinema, and to assume, 
further, that one can begin with such experiences and work 
toward a knowledge of the existence of an external order, is 
to commit the “phenomenalistic fallacy.”4* What one experi- 
ences is a part of the natural order, and minds also are parts 
of that order. The distinction between subjective and objective 
cannot arise until awareness arises, and awareness involves 
taking the role of an other, an other which is certainly there 
and not in the mind. One can become aware of himself only 
by having in his own experience both the stimulus phase and 
the response phase of the social act, and such awareness re- 
quires language gestures evoking responses that are sharable 
by another participant. 

Descartes, Locke,!® and Berkely are clear instances of those 
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who committed the “phenomenological fallacy,” and I will 
leave it to others to show that the following either have or 
have not done so: Kierkegaard, Husserl, Heidegger, and Sartre. 
I need only add here that in the past there have been two 
extreme views regarding the character and origin of minds. 
The first view is that meanings, minds (or a mind) and a 
structured world are there prior to the human social process, 
and that one can be certain about or know with certainty the 
contents of his own mind and have thoughts or do thinking 
apart from an other (the phenomenological fallacy); the second 
view is that minds can be reduced to or explained fully in 
terms of conditioned responses, and that there is a mere differ- 
ence of degree between the intelligence of lower animals and 
of men. This view was held by Watson and, if I understand 
him, it is held by B. F. Skinner.” This may be called the “be- 
havioristic fallacy”. I have indicated only briefly here that 
Mead is guilty of neither of these fallacies, but rather he has 
shown how minds emerge in the social process of evolution, and 
that language gestures, the basis for consciousness of meanings, 
are qualitatively different from the gestures of any lower 
animals. 


Mentality on our approach simply comes in when the organ- 
ism is able to point out meanings to others and to himself. 
This is the point at which mind appears, or if you like, 
emerges. ... The relationships have been there before the 
indications are made, but the organism has not in its own 
conduct controlled that relationship. ... The human animal, 
however, has worked out a mechanism of language commu- 
nication by means of which it can get this control.” 


Mupping, or Structuring the World of Events 


Our social institutions have arisen by virtue of shared res- 
ponses to which members of the community feel obligated, 
responses to which we commit ourselves, at pre-assigned times, 
to objects in our environment. In an open society institutions 
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change continually, or we delete many old practices and add 
new ones. In other words, there is a continuous reformulation 
of our habitualized social responses with a consequent re- 
structuring of the environment. Establishing a new meaning, a 
new universal, amounts to a new mapping or a new structuring 
of our responses to objects, and objects take on new meanings 
because of this structuring. Prior to the emergence of univer- 
sals and at the precognitive level there is process, an undiffe- 
rentiated continuum, a passage of events in which there is no 
consciousness of meanings, no classifications. There is ex- 
perience, there are sensitivities, adjustments, but no awareness; 
awareness requires reference to objects or events that are 
functionally identical, to that which is, therefore, universal, to 
that which transcends a now. Classification of instances is a 
kind of awareness involving a consciousness of the responses 
to which these instances answer. The word “hammer,” insofar as 
it connotes (or has intentional meaning), is a structuring of a 
part of our environment; to structure or to map out is to 
prepare one’s self (in the absence of the particulars to which 
meanings will answer) to act in specified ways to particulars 
when they are present. This amounts to a spatio-temporal 
ordering of events. 

If there are gestures in a given language that cannot be 
translated into another language, it is because its users have 
structured the world in a way for which others have no 
corresponding attitudes and practices. The differences between 
cultures and civilizations are to be found in the differences in 
which people have structured the world, and there is no 
necessary or a priori way in which it must be structured. This 
point is exemplified by the innovation of non-Euclidian sys- 
tems of geometry. Events and objects lend themselves to being 
ordered in various ways, and new meanings that answer to 
objects may arise continually. 


The structure of the environment is a mapping out of organic 
responses to nature; any environment, whether social or 
individual, is a mapping out of the logical structure of the 
act to which it answers, an act seeking overt expression.” 
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Minds, Universals, and the Human Hand 


Mead speaks of three stages or phases of the act,” the per- 
ceptual, the manipulatory, and the consummatory phases. The 
manipulatory phase is pratically absent from the behavior of 
animals other than man. Killing and devouring are one and 
the same act for the dog, but man places a whole galaxy of 
acts between the killing and the consumption of the beast. Our 
conception of the physical thing, of that which alone offers 
resistance to our efforts, arises because we are able to handle 
them, dissect them and reassemble them in various ways. Our 
scientific, industrial, technological civilization has arisen be- 
cause of the function of the hand, and the function of minds 
and universals is made possible by this fact. Civilizations and 
cultures are distinguishable from each other by different “men- 
talities” that mark the differences in their institutions with 
corresponding differences in the ways they have acted on their 
respective environment, or by different meanings objects have 
in the correspondingly different societies. 

Mead contends that minds and reflective thinking emerged 
because of the concern of men for the manipulatory phase of 
action. Man is not only a tool-making animal, a fabricator, but 
also a symbol user, and these two characteristics of man in- 
volve each other. Creative intelligence is concerned with the 
manipulatory phase of action, and consummations take place 
without reflective thinking, as when one chews and swallows 
food, or drinks a liquid, or enjoys music, or sleeps, and so 
forth. Minds, universals, and language could not have emerged 
apart from the manipulation of physical things by what in 
fact is the human hand and its extension in scalpels, tweezers, 
instruments and tools, all of which fit the hand at some junc- 
ture in social process of adjustment as carried out by human 
societies. 


There is, as we have seen, another very important phase in 
the development of the human animal which is perhaps quite 
as essential as speech for the development of man’s peculiar 
intelligence, and that is the use of the hand for the isolation 
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of physical things. Speech and the hand go along together 
in the development of the social human being. There has to 
arise self consciousness for the whole flowering-out of in- 
telligence. But there has to be some phase of the act (the 
manipulatory) which stops short of consummation if that 
act is to develop intelligently, and language and the hand 
provide the necessary mechanisms. We all have hands and 
speech, and are all, as social beings, identical, intelligent 
beings. We all have what we term “consciousness” and we 
all live in a world of things. It is in such media that human 
society develops, media entirely different from those within 
which the insect society develops.™ 


NOTES 


Charles W. Morris, Introduction to Mind, Self and Society, p. xxvii. 
Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 42. 

Mead holds that living or the life process is a process of continuous 
adjustment. whether it is limited to biological processes at the non- 
cognitive level, or includes also cognition and reflective thinking. 
Gestures are in and a part of the process of adjustment. 

Here we should say that, according to Mead, the universal is not in 
the gesture, not in a word or in a language symbol (or language ges- 
ture), nor is it in particular objects in the environment. Rather the 
universal is in behavior, which is a relationship between the indi- 
vidual and his environment or between the individual’s action and 
particulars acted on. Hence Mead is not a nominalist. Since he does 
not believe in the prior existence of universals outside the social 
process, he is neither a Platonic nor a Whiteheadean realist, and 
since universals are not “in the mind” (since mind is a part of the 
process of adjustment), he is not a conceptualist. 

P. F. Strawson, “Persons,” in Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1958), 
II, pp. 337—338. 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 125. 

Tbid., p. 85. 

Mead, Selected Writings, p. 8. 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 89. 

Ibid., pp. 128—129. 

For a further development of this point, see Tom C. Keen, George 
Herbert Mead’s Social Theory of Meaning and Experience (pub- 
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lished on demand by University Microfilms, Ltd., High Wycomb, 
England and a Xerox Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1968), pp. 
182 f. 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 78. 

Ibid., p. 152 £. 

Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, pp. 152—153. 

See G. E. Moore, “A Defence of Common Sense,” in Contemporary 
British Philosophy, ed. J. H. Muirhead (New York: The Macmillan 
Company; London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1925), pp. 193— 
223. 

See also, R. I. Aaron, The Theory of Universals (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1952). “Thinking is Conversation with Oneself,” 
p. 207, 

For further explication of this point, see Van Meter Ames, “No 
Separate Self,” in this volume. See also, Paul E. Pfuetze, The Social 
Self (New York: Bookmans Associates, 1954). In this book Pfuetze 
compares Mead’s theory of the self with Buber’s. See particularly, 
ppa 139i. 

I am indebted to U. T. Place for this expression. See his “Is Con- 
sciousness a Brain Process?” British Journal of Psychology (Febru- 
ary 1956). For a discussion of how Mead evades this fallacy, see 
Keen, George Herbert Mead’s Social Theory of Meaning and Ex- 
perience. 

Locke says: “Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, ... 
yet they are all within his own breast invisible and hidden from 
others. ... It is necessary that man should find some external signs 
whereof these invisible ideas, which his thoughts are made up for, 
might be known to others. ... Thus we may conceive how words... 
come to be made use of by men, as the signs of their ideas.” John 
Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Alexander 
Campbell Fraser (New York; Dover Publications, 1959), Book III, 
Chapter II, Section 1. I am indebted to Tom C. Keen for pointing 
out this passage to me as a good example of this fallacy. See Keen, 
George Herbert Mead’s Social Theory of Meaning and Experience, 
p. 40. 

See B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957). 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, pp. 132—133. 

Tbid., p. 129, fn. 32. 

Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 3 f. 

Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 237. 
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MEAD’S FORMULATION OF THE DISPOSITION 
THEORY OF MEANING 


Peter List 


Charles Peirce, William James, and John Dewey have been 
responsible for a good many of the ideas which have filtered 
into and dominated philosophical discussions in America dur- 
ing this century, and it is a measure of their importance that 
philosophers continue to discuss certain of their ideas today. 
The nature of their pragmatism has been well-documented and 
appraised, especially since Dewey’s death and the study of 
Peirce blossomed forth in the early 1950’s. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said for George H. Mead, in spite of the fact 
that he had a strong influence on Dewey and made a lasting 
impression on the course of psychology and sociology in 
America. The development and structure of Mead’s philosophy, 
especially his “objective relativism”, has not attracted much 
attention among philosophical historians, though the main 
corpus of Mead’s papers and lectures was published post- 
humously in the 1930’s and has thus been available for more 
than thirty years. Even Mead’s pragmatism has been largely 
taken for granted, with little having been done to account for 
the special character of his pragmatic views or his relation to 
the founding fathers of the pragmatic movement. It is appro- 
priate now that philosophers and philosophical historians 
should turn more of their attention toward Mead and the other 
students of the pragmatists, such as C. I. Levis, for these phi- 
losophers have served not only to channel the important ideas 
of the pragmatists to us but also to provide us with some 
seminal theories and problems of their own, theories which 
have consumed the energies of contemporary philosophers in a 
variety of ways. 

One pragmatist theory which continues to plague philoso- 
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phers today is the disposition theory of meaning. I call this 
a “pragmatist” theory because it is the pragmatists and their 
heirs in philosophy and psychology who were primarily res- 
ponsible for inventing this theory and for passing it along into 
contemporary philosophy. What I want to do here is to show 
that G.H.Mead clearly made an independent statement of 
this version of the causal theory of meaning and that Charles 
W. Morris drew on Mead’s statement in formulating his own 
more widely discussed version of the theory.’ In addition, I 
want to show what one breed of philosophers of language now 
think about the plausibility of the disposition theory and to 
apply their criticisms to Mead’s formulation of the theory. 
Unfortunately, contemporary philosophers have ignored Mead’s 
formulation in favor of the formulations of Morris, C. L. Ste- 
venson, and W. V.O. Quine. And it has only been through 
the criticism of their versions of this theory that the limitations 
of it have become more widely discussed in philosophy and 
psychology. Consequently, the application of these criticisms 
to Mead’s formulation will have to remain somewhat tentative 
in nature. 


Mead’s Theory of Meaning 


The bulk of Mead’s discussion of meaning occurs in four arti- 
cles published during his lifetime and in student course notes 
on social psychology which were posthumously published as 
Mind, Self and Society in 1934. Three of these articles were 
published in 1909 and 1910, and present, among other things, 
a coherent set of ideas about the “psychology of meaning,” as 
Mead sometimes referred to his early theory about the con- 
sciousness of meaning. These earlier articles are, “Social Psy- 
chology as Counterpart to Physiological Psychology,” “What 
Social Objects Must Psychology Presuppose?” and, most im- 
portantly, “Social Consciousness and the Consciousness of 
Meaning.”’ The last article hints at later applications of this 
theory about meaning, applications which Mead hoped to de- 
velop into an analysis of the “process of language.”® In addi- 
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tion, it points to the origins of this psychology of Angell, 
Dewey, and Royce. Mead’s intention to produce this analysis 
of language was later carried out in Mind, Self and Society 
and, in summary form, in “A Behavioristic Account of the 
Significant Symbol,” both of which describe a more complete 
theory of symbolic interaction not found in the early articles 
on meaning.’ 

In the first of the three early articles, “Social Psychology as 
Counterpart to Physiological Psychology,” one of Mead’s 
main purposes is to argue for the novel psychological view that 
the self is not a presupposition of the human consciousness but 
rather an emergent product of social interaction. And it is 
partly to Josiah Royce’s psychology that he turns for material 
to substantiate this view. Mead is critical of Royce’s belief that 
imitation is the mechanism for understanding the meaning of 
the actions which we and others engage in, but he finds merit 
in Royce’s position that the consciousness of meaning is social 
in origin and has “arisen through social intercommunication.”® 
The point he wants to make is that the process in which we 
are aware of meaning, the process of communication, is made 
possible only by the pre-existence of a social situation in which 
gestural interaction takes place, and it is this position which 
remains basic to his theory of meaning throughout his life and 
which marks one of his distinctive contributions to a be- 
havioristic semiotic. 

In his second article, “What Social Objects Must Psychology 
Presuppose?” Mead takes up Wilhelm Wundt’s thesis in the 
Vélkerpsychologie that language is an outgrowth of the vocal 
gesture, and utilizes it in formulating his theory about the 
consciousness of meaning. He emphasizes the value which 
gestures have as stimuli to the acts of others in the behavior of 
both animals and men and suggests that they can function to 
cause behavior of both a symbolic and non-symbolic sort. 
However, Mead suggests, the “fundamental importance of 
gesture lies in the development of the consciousness of meaning 
— in reflective consciousness” in human beings,® and we must 
think of language as an evolutionary “differentiation of 
gesture.”” 
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We attach meaning to our own gestures, Mead believes, 
when we imagine the responses which our gestures will evoke 
in other people who perceive them. Thus, in order to under- 
stand what symbolic gestures mean, we must be prepared to 
imagine the consequences which using these gestures will have 
both on ourselves and others. But this is not all, for conscious- 
ness of meaning is not essentially or solely a matter of imag- 
ining the consequences of our own gestures, and meaning is 
certainly not a matter of images. Rather, the consciousness of 
meaning is primarily a matter of our being aware in ourselves 
of a “readiness to act in the manner which the gesture im- 
plies,”® something to which Mead refers as “consciousness of 
attitude.” And it is this theory of the consciousness of attitude 
which he modestly attributes to Dewey, Royce, and Angell. 

Mead takes this psychology of meaning to be significant 
because it asserts that meaning does not have its “reference” to 
“agglomerations of states of subjective consciousness, but to 
objects in a socially conditioned experience.”® And this clearly 
eliminates in his mind the need to rely on a “subjective” 
account of meaning, as he is prone to label any account which 
relies on psychical images. By claiming that meaning is some- 
thing which is found in the “objective” context of observable 
human social behavior, Mead makes it possible to define the 
consciousness of meaning in terms of a consciousness of the 
social behavior which our gestures evoke in others and in our- 
selves. And he thereby lays the groundwork for understanding 
meaning as an attitude (or disposition) of response which 
exists within any social organism in respect to the various 
symbolic gestures which that organism uses or perceives others 
using in his linguistic community. 

In “Social Consciousness and the Consciousness of Meaning,” 
the last of the early, published work on meaning, Mead gives 
a more complete description of this notion about meaning and 
the consciousness of meaning. He says that it is his “assump- 
tion” that “the consciousness of meaning consists mainly in a 
consciousness of attitude, on the part of the inditidual, over 
against the object to which he is about to react.”* And this 
means, he believes, that “the feelings of readiness to take up 
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or read a book, to spring over a ditch, to hurl a stone, are the 
stuff out of which arises a sense of the meaning of the book, 
the ditch, the stone,” a doctrine whose most persuasive ex- 
pression Mead finds in Royce’s Outlines of Psychology.” It is 
the attitudes which we take toward objects, the feelings of 
readiness to react toward them, which constitute the conscious 
content of meaning, and these attitudes are “the registrations 
in consciousness of habits of reaction.” 

Mead summarizes his theory about the psychology of mean- 
ing in this article in the following way. He says that there are 
three “elements” in this consciousness: 


... first of all a social situation, i.e., stimulation by another’s 
act with tendencies to respond revealing themselves in our 
own reactions, these tendencies and the stimulations which 
call them out mutually influencing each other; secondly, the 
consciousness of this value of one’s own gesture in terms of 
the change in the gesture of the other form, i.e., one is 
conscious of the relation between the stimulation and the 
response; thirdly, the terms in which this relation appears 
in consciousness, i.e., the feel of one’s own attitude arising 
spontaneously to meet the gesture of the other, then the 
imagery of the change in the gesture of the other which 
would answer this expression, which again would arouse the 
tendency to respond in still different fashion.” 


It is in this theory about the consciousness of meaning that 
some of the elements of Mead’s later discussions of meaning can 
be found, for the social situation provides the meaning-matrix 
identified in Mind, Self and Society, and the idea of an atti- 
tude of response provides the basis for understanding how 
meaning may be defined. 

For a full discussion of meaning, and not just of the con- 
sciousness of meaning, we must turn to Mead’s discussions of 
mind in Mind, Self and Society and the “A Behavioristic 
Account of the Significant Symbol”, a summary of some of his 
leading ideas about significant gestures. In these two works 
we can find Mead taking his early psychology of meaning and 
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applying some of its leading ideas to an analysis of language 
and the meaning of symbols. 

For the first time in his published work Mead gives an 
account of what he means both by the term “signification” and 
by the expression, “the significant symbol,” in “A Behavioristic 
Account of the Significant Symbol,” an account which he was 
developing in his lectures on social psychology. In addition to 
discussing meaning for the first time in his work in terms of 
connotation and denotation, this article goes beyond the earlier 
psychology of meaning by placing the theory of meaning 
within the context of a behavioristic psychology. After John 
Watson turned the attention of American psychologists to 
Pavlov and the concept of classical conditioning in 1913 and 
after behaviorism attained the status of a religion in American 
psychology, Mead became concerned to carefully differentiate 
his behavioristic concept of social psychology from the be- 
haviorism of Watson.’4 The fact that Mead had already for- 
mulated in behavioristic terms a psychology of meaning in 
addition to a theoretical program for social psychology made 
it imperative that it be clearly understood just where his own 
psychology stood in relation to Watson’s radical behaviorism. 
Moreover Mead believed that Watson’s behaviorism could not 
provide an adequate account of language and meaning. 

As is well known, Watson conceived of thinking in terms of 
certain implicit responses or reactions which take place within 
the body of the thinker. He thought that we could reduce the 
meaning of words to particular muscular reactions which occur 
in the larynx and in other parts of the body. We come to learn 
the meaning of words, he believed, through a process of simple 
conditioning in which the responses originally elicited by ob- 
jects in the world come to be elicited, through association with 
those objects, by the words themselves, the substitude stimuli. 
Mead clearly rejected this theory about meaning because he 
thought that “the symbol is ... more than a mere substitute 
stimulus — more than a mere stimulus for a conditioned res- 
ponse or reflex. For the conditioned reflex — the response to a 
mere substitute stimulus — does not or need not involve con- 
sciousness; whereas the response to a symbol does and must 
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involve consciousness. Conditioned reflex plus consciousness of 
the attitudes and meanings they involve are what constitute 
language, and hence lay the basis, or comprise the mechanism 
for thought and intelligent conduct.”** To understand symbol- 
meaning properly, Mead suggested, we must turn not just to 
the responses which symbols evoke but also to that part of the 
social act which “lies within the organism and only comes to 
expression later.” It is this “side of behavior” which Mead 
thought Watson had passed over, the side which might be 
called “dispositional” or “attitudinal,” a kind of internal be- 
havior, if you will, taking place in the consciousness of the 
thinking organism. What Mead means can best be understood 
by looking at his behavioristic account of the significant sym- 
bol. 

Mead believes that significant symbols are a form of gesture, 
primarily vocal gestures, which function in social acts to con- 
vey meaning both to the person using the gesture and to the 
person or persons who are aware of the gesture and are party 
to the situation. Thus the significant symbol serves two pur- 
poses: it serves as a stimulus in the early phase of a social act 
to cause certain behavioral reactions to be generated both in 
ourselves and others; and it serves to indicate or mark out 
certain objects in our social environment, whether present or 
not in the immediate situation, objects which provide the focus 
for our responses. The person who uses the gesture indicates to 
himself through the mechanism of role-taking the same re- 
actions which are evoked in the other people perceiving his 
gesture. By taking the role of the other people involved in the 
social situation, by taking their “perspective”, a certain atti- 
tude or “disposition” to respond in certain ways to the object 
in question is generated in the role-taker. And this disposition 
to respond to the object in question is the meaning of the 
gesture or significant symbol which the role-taker uses to 
communicate with others. 

The word “signification,” then, has two kinds of “refer- 
ences,” says Mead. On the one hand, a gesture has significa- 
tion or is significant in the sense that it refers to some object(s) 
or thing(s) in the world. This object is brought into the social 
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act and becomes a meaningful social object through the refer- 
ential function of gestures. But Mead is not here identifying 
the meaning of a gesture with its referent, in the way that the 
referential theory of meaning is sometimes said to do. Rather, 
“meaning” is understood by Mead, on the other hand, in terms 
of the concept of connotation. In a second sense of “significa- 
tion,” gestures are significant in that they connote the res- 
ponses made to them, or, more accurately, the attitudes or 
dispositions to respond which they call out or evoke in gesture- 
users and gesture-perceivers. Above all, Mead stresses the point 
that no symbol denotes or connotes anything, or is significant, 
unless “denotation and connotation are addressed both to a self 
and to others, when it is a universe of discourse that is oriented 
with reference to a self.”!7 Thus, while it is possible for mean- 
ing to exist in a social situation even when there are no selves 
or self-conscious organisms involved in the situation, such as 
would be the case in gestural behavior in animals, only self- 
conscious organisms can be conscious of or understand the 
meaning of gestures because only these kinds of organisms can 
be objects to themselves and can take the role of others. Lin- 
guistic meaning or meaningful utterance is possible only within 
a human community and is a function of human responses and 
human gestures. In fact, communication is not possible if we 
think of response dispositions only as particularized in the life 
of an individual who is party to some social act. Gestures come 
to have a universal meaning, and are thus communicable to 
others, when the gesture-user not only takes the role of the 
others actually involved in the social act in which he is using 
his gesture but also the role of the “generalized other”, the 
total linguistic community in which the gesture is utilized and 
responded to. 

These ideas about significant symbols and their meaning are 
developed most extensively by Mead in Afind, Self and Society, 
partucularly in Part II, the part on “mind.” Here we find a 
protracted discussion of Mead’s earlier ideas about the social 
preconditions of meaning in addition to a discussion of the 
nature of meaning itself. As Mead conceives of meaning in 
these lectures, it is part of the intelligent process of adjustment 
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which organisms make to their environments. Thus, he says, 
“within any given social act, an adjustment is effected, by 
means of gestures, of the actions of one organism involved to 
the actions of another; the gestures are movements of the first 
organism which act as specific stimuli calling forth the (so- 
cially) appropriate responses of the second organism.”!’ The 
concepts of a social act and of social adjustment are not re- 
stricted to human social interaction; they apply as well to the 
behavior of animals, for it is clear that animals adjust their 
actions to each other in the same way that humans do when 
responding to each other on a non-symbolic level. Meaning is 
thus present in the behavior of both animals and men. Viewed 
from the standpoint of evolutionary theory, we can say that 
meaning is present in different ways at different levels of the 
phylogenetic scale and “emerges” in terms of symbolization 
only in the behavior of human organisms. This means that an 
awareness Or consciousness of meaning is “not necessary to the 
presence of meaning in the process of social experience,” 
and the preconditions for the occurrence of meaning may exist 
in social acts before the emergence of consciousness takes place 
at the human level, or despite the absence of consciousness in 
the gesture-using organism.” 

The importance of this theory about the social nature of 
meaning is that it provides Mead with a way of making mean- 
ing an “objective” feature of the social landscape, something 
which he felt very strongly had to be done. In an obvious 
reference to Ogden and Richard’s book, The Meaning of Mean- 
ing, Mead states that “much subtlety has been wasted on the 
problem of the meaning of meaning.” He continues, “it is not 
necessary, in attempting to solve this problem, to have recourse 
to psychical states, for the nature of meaning ... is found to 
be implicit in the structure of the social act, implicit in the 
relations among its three basic individual components.”* Out- 
side of the writings of the Watsonians and the pragmatists, the 
concept of meaning had been most recently treated within the 
framework of various idealistic theories of knowledge. These 
theories analyzed the nature of meaning in terms of some sort 
of psychical content, locating meaning either in the concrete 
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images or ideas which words refer to or in some sort of tran- 
scendental realm of ideas. Mead makes it clear in Mind, Self 
and Society that meaning is not to be thought of in terms of 
certain states of consciousness or in terms of “a set of organized 
relations existing or subsisting mentally outside the field of 
experience.” On the contrary, meaning, he asserts, “should be 
conceived objectively as having its existence entirely within 
this field itself”.”* 

To say that meaning exists within the field of experience is 
to say there exists in the world a certain “matrix” or “field” 
of meaning which is the basis of both symbolic and non-sym- 
bolic meaning. This matrix contains three elements, all of 
which are elements in any “social act”: “a gesture by one 
organism, the resultant of the social act in which the gesture is 
an early phase, and the response of another organism to the 
gesture.”*> The “logical structure of meaning,” as Mead calls 
it, is then to be found in the triadic relationship between these 
elements of a social act, in the relationship between its several 
phases. Mead suggests that, in any social act, there is a “three- 
fold relationship of gesture to adjustive response and to the 
resultant of the given social act. Response on the part of the 
second organism to the gesture of the first is the interpretation 
— and brings out the meaning — of that gesture as indicating 
the resultant of the social act which it initiates, and in which 
both organisms are thus involved.”** The resultant of a social 
act is generally some other piece of gestural behavior which the 
gesturing organism uses as an overt response either to what he 
anticipates will be the response of the second organism to his own 
gesture or to what he perceives the second organism to be doing 
in response to his gesture. Usually these resultants will be other 
significant symbols, since Mead is of course giving an account of 
symbolic interaction. Finally, Mead says that the meaning of the 
gesture initiating the social act is expressed by the adjustive 
response of the second organism to the gesture, though this ad- 
justive response need not be overt and may be some internal 
readjustment of one’s behavioral attitudes or dispositions.”® 

To understand fully what Mead means by saying that meaning 
is objectively located in social acts, we must also consider the 
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fact that the response to a symbolic gesture has a universal cha- 
racter to it. That is, while it is true that any response is a parti- 
cular response to a particular gesture in some particular social 
act, nevertheless similar responses to similar gestures are made 
throughout social groups and similar dispositions to respond are 
evoked in the group by similar gestures. Mead believes that if 
there is to be significant communication, symbols must come to 
mean the same thing to all of the individuals involved in that 
community of symbol-users. He seems concerned that “if a num- 
ber of individuals respond in different ways to the stimulus, the 
stimulus means different things to them.” Without similarity 
of response, there is no symbolic synonymity, and without 
synonymity, we would apparently fail to understand precisely 
the meanings of the gestures which others use. Thus, Mead says, 
“every gesture comes within a given social group or community 
to stand for a particular act or response, namely the act or res- 
ponse which it calls forth explicitly in the individual to whom 
it is addressed, and implicitly in the individual who makes it.”*” 
And this particular response is reiterated throughout the lin- 
guistic community in which these individuals function. 

This means that the process of symbolic interpretation cannot 
be, strictly, an individual or “subjective” one, and, in the case of 
significant symbols, is not even basically a process going on in 
a mind as such.”* Rather, we must imagine this process to be 
taking place within a whole community of gestural users, within 
the linguistic community. It is here that individuals carry on and 
participate in “a common social process of experience and be- 
havior” and here that their gestures have “the same or common 
meanings for all members of that group.”” All of our significant 
symbols are thus universal ones, and all of our meanings are 
public. As Mead says, “anything you say that has any meaning at 
all is universal. You are saying something that calls out a specific 
response in anybody else provided that the symbol exists for him 
in his experience as it does for you.” And thus, while an or- 
ganism may respond to a significant symbol in a particular way 
and the denotation of the relevant gestures may be particular, 
he responds in terms of behavior which he shares with other 
people in his linguistic community; he responds in terms of cer- 
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tain shared meanings or “universals”. And it is the mechanism 
of role-taking that enables any individual to participate in this 
community and make himself understood. 


Charles Morris’ Formulation of the 
Disposition Theory of Meaning 


Mead’s theory of meaning did not attract much attention among 
philosophers in his day, very probably because it was contained 
largely in his lectures on social psychology and because these 
lectures were not published until 1934, after his death. But some 
of the elements of his theory were subsequently reformulated by 
Charles Morris, one of Mead’s students and philosophical 
successors at the University of Chicago, and thus disseminated to 
a larger audience of people interested in language and meaning. 
Morris also drew heavily from Peirce’s work on semiotic, and 
he was at least aware of C. L. Stevenson’s disposition theory as 
presented in Ethics and Language. But Morris’ formulation of 
the disposition theory came in for much of the attention of cri- 
tics and admirers in the late 1930’s and 1940’s perhaps because 
he made a bold attempt to mark out the territory of semiotic in 
a “scientific” way by bringing together the work of the prag- 
matists and the logical positivists. Stevenson’s discussion of the 
“generic sense of ‘meaning’” was, until more recently, largely 
ignored in favor of his distinction between descriptive and 
emotive meaning and the applications which this had in moral 
philosophy. 

Morris published some of the results of his thinking about 
semiotic in 1938, in his Foundation of the Theory of Signs, one of 
the early numbers of the “International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science,” and later in 1946, in Signs, Language and Behavior. 
The latter book had quite an impact on the psychology of mean- 
ing, or “psycholinguistics,” as it came to be called, in addition to 
its impact on the discussion of meaning by various American 
philosophers of language.*! What has been little acknowledged, 
despite Morris’ explicit statements to that effect, is the role which 
Mead’s views about meaning played in influencing Morris’ own 
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discussion of meaning and in advancing the budding theory of 
pragmatics. As Morris made clear, “George H. Mead was 
especially concerned with the behavior involved in the function- 
ing of linguistic signs and with the social context in which such 
signs arise and function,” and he continued, “his work is the 
most important study from the point of view of pragmatism of 
these aspects of semiosis.”*® Few philosophers seemed inclined 
to draw on Mead’s work directly, however, and his theory of 
meaning became obscured through the process of historical in- 
sensibility. 

What is strange about Morris’ Foundations and his later 
book on semiotic is that one can find no reference to “mean- 
ing” in the basic language of semiotic, as Morris thought it 
should be set up. In fact, in both of these books, Morris in- 
tentionally eliminated this term from semiotic because he 
thought that it did not have “the precision necessary for 
scientific analysis” in the science of signs and could only serve 
to promote confusion. Lamenting about the progress of mean- 
ing theory, he suggested in his later book that “accounts of 
meaning usually throw a handful of putty at the target of sign 
phenomena, while a technical semiotic must provide us with 
words which are sharpened arrows.”** And he consequently 
ceased talking about “meaning” altogether.** Nevertheless, by 
his own admission, the concept of the “interpretant” was, in 
part, a substitute for such a notion, and this concept did be- 
come one of the basic concepts in his semiotic. 

The concept of the interpretant already had a history behind 
it in Peirce’s pioneering work on semiosis; however, Peirce’s 
understanding of this concept was largely ignored even when 
his Collected Works were published in the 1930’s. Morris was 
clearly aware that Peirce had used this concept in his form- 
ulations of the pragmatic theory of meaning; in fact he attri- 
buted to Peirce the view that the interpretant of a symbol 
resides in a habit and “not in the immediate physiological 
reaction which the sign vehicle evoked or in the attendant 
images or emotions.”** Morris did criticize Peirce’s theory of 
signs for being “embedded in the metaphysics of his catego- 
ries ... and in the metaphysics of his view of mind” and for 
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being based therefore on a kind of mentalism which was ana- 
thema to semiotic, but he did appreciate the role to which 
Peirce assigned the concept of habit in semiotic and thought 
that Peirce had, with this concept, marked out the proper 
direction which semiotic should take. 

Morris went on to utilize Peirce’s concept of the interpretant 
in his own analysis of the basic components of semiosis. In 
Morris’s view in the Foundations, the interpretant of a sign is 
the behavior which some interpreter utilizes to take account 
of the thing designated by the sign. Morris was reluctant to 
explain what is involved in “taking account” of something, 
vaguely suggesting that his interpretation of the concept of the 
interpretant lent itself to treatment “from the point of view of 
behavioristics.”** But he may have had in mind something 
much like Mead’s concept of gestural interpretation in Mind, 
Self and Society, and, at any rate, Mead’s concept provides the 
framework for such an explanation. Mead believes that, in the 
process of symbolic interaction, at the human level, the gestures 
which initiate social acts are not merely responded to in an 
automatic fashion, but are interpreted both in terms of what 
the responding organism perceives those gestures to be and in 
terms of what responses the organism is disposed to originate as a 
result of his acquaintance with the behavioral dispositions of his 
social group. In Mead’s theory, it is as if meaning were assigned 
to gestures through the process of social interaction and responses 
to gestures were purposely selected by the responding organism 
as a way of “interpreting” the gestures in question. 

The “behavioristic” treatment of the interpretant was later 
developed by Morris in Signs, Language and Behavior where 
he explicitly discussed “sign-behavior” in terms of “dispositions 
to respond,” “response-sequences,” and “behavior-families,” 
concepts which he borrowed from various sources in be- 
havioristic psychology and philosophy. Referring his readers 
to Stevenson’s analysis of the term “disposition” as applied to 
signs, Morris defined “a disposition to respond to something in 
a certain way” as “a state of an organism at a given time 
which is such that under certain additional conditions the 
response in question takes place.”*? Thus, to say that a person 
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has a disposition to make this response is, as William Alston 
puts it, “to assert a certain hypothetical proposition of him,” 
namely, the proposition that if the conditions under which he 
will make this response exist, then the response will occur.® 
Morris went on to call this disposition an “interpretant.”** And 
in this way he conveniently related the concept of a disposition 
with the concept of an interpretant, utilizing the ideas of 
Peirce and Mead and the terminology of Stevenson.*° 


The Critique of the Disposition Theory 


Morris’ claim that the concept of the interpretant of a sign 
can be understood in a dispositional way came in for extensive 
discussion in psychology because it seemed to be an improve- 
ment over the simple response theory of the Watsonians and 
because Morris tried to utilize the ideas of such other psycho- 
logical behaviorists as Hull and Tolman in defining the funda- 
mental terminology of semiotic. Morris appeared to be assign- 
ing a central role to psychology in determining the nature of 
sign-behavior, and this had a beneficial effect on the research 
of psychologists in regard to the nature of linguistic behavior. 
Furthermore, the prime-mover of psycholinguistics, Charles 
Osgood, and later, Roger Brown, another important psycho- 
linguist, came to reformulate the psychological theory of mean- 
ing through their criticism of Morris’ disposition theory. 

The disposition theory also had a salutary effect on discus- 
sions of meaning in philosophy and the philosophy of language, 
for though few philosophers could accept this theory as they 
found it in Morris or Stevenson,*! their own analysis of the 
nature of meaning were based partly on their criticisms of the 
theory. It will be instructive then to turn to several of these 
philosophical discussions to show how the disposition theory 
has fared recently in one dominant strain of the philosophy of 
language. In doing so, we can expect to evaluate, briefly, the 
limitations of Mead’s theory of meaning from one important 
contemporary point of view. All of these criticisms center on 
difficulties with the concept of a disposition and some of them 
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raise the issue of whether any causal analysis of meaning is at 
all relevant to the philosophy of language. 

One philosopher who responded directly to Morris’ formu- 
lation of the disposition theory was Max Black. Black allowed 
that Morris’ Signs, Language and Behavior represented “one of 
the most stimulating contributions” to semiotic that had 
appeared in many years, but he charged Morris with having 
failed to accomplish what he set out to do, namely, to provide 
a scientifically clear terminology for talking about signs that 
could assist us in understanding sign-using behavior. In parti- 
cular, Black charged Morris with being “vague in his indica- 
tions of the meaning of ‘disposition’,” with not providing a 
clear enough account of what he intended to assert in saying 
that a disposition to respond is created in an individual when 
he hears a sign being used.*” The difficulty is that if we have 
no clear notion of what a disposition is, we have no way of 
knowing when some disposition is created in an individual (or 
when he has acquired an interpretant). In consequence, we 
have no way of knowing whether he understands the meaning 
of a sign. This raises serious problems for the experimental 
psycholinguist, for it leaves him with a theoretical concept 
that has little experimental value, one that is neither suggest- 
ive of experimental phenomena nor of experimental problems.* 
And he cannot interpret the behavior of his subjects in an 
experimentally useful way. 

Morris’ disposition theory has come in for critical discussion 
more recently in the philosophy of language, notably in the 
work of William Alston. Alston has undertaken to make an 
assessment of Morris’ version of the disposition theory in his 
book, Philosophy of Language, and his article, “Meaning,” in 
The Encyclopedia of Philosophy.** Though Alston believes that 
“the attempt to give behavioral analyses of meaning is still in 
an early stage” and that it is still premature to deliver a “final 
verdict” about the adequacy of these analyses, he does claim 
that there are a number of “glaring deficiencies” in any such 
analysis and some specific faults in the dispositional analysis. 

Specifically, Alston maintains that when we try to specify 
“the particular disposition(s), the regular production of which 
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would give a particular sentence the meaning it has, we can 
think of some plausible candidates for certain kinds of sen- 
tences. ... But when we consider utterances having to do with 
matters more remote from practical concerns of the moment, 
things do not go so well.”** Examples of the latter kind of 
utterance are such historical remarks as “The Peloponnesian 
War was a disaster for Greece” or “Mozart wrote Idomeneo at 
the age of 25.” What semantically important disposition, it 
might be asked, is produced by the utterance of this last 
sentence? If we suggest that we have a disposition to say “25” 
when someone asks, “At what age did Mozart write Jdome- 
neo?” then we are implying that the meaning of the sentence 
is a function of “purely linguistic dispositions” and has noth- 
ing to do with its connection with what it talks about, namely, 
Mozart, Jdomeneo, etc. Moreover, even for those sentences 
where there does exist some plausible disposition-candidate, 
we may only be able to say that a disposition is produced in 
certain kinds of situations in which the sentences are uttered 
and not in others. Thus the sentence, “Your son is ill,” might 
produce in the father of the son the disposition to go where 
his son is, if he is concerned about him, but this would only 
be true on condition that the father believed the speaker was 
providing him with correct information about his son. Further- 
more, Alston maintains, even supposing that dispositions 
could be specified in certain cases, “we may have to make a 
given disposition extremely, perhaps indefinitely, complicated 
before there is any plausibility in supposing that it is regularly 
produced by the utterance of a certain sentence.”** The fact 
is that, on Morris’ account, certain conditions would be true 
about the hearer’s own situation when he hears that his son is 
ill, conditions which would need to be specified in analyzing 
the disposition supposedly produced in him. And, in certain 
circumstances, these conditions might well make it impossible 
for the hearer to go to his son at all, since there might be 
some indefinite list of such conditions indicating why it is im- 
possible for him to do so. Moreover, Alston says, there might 
be “an infinite number of dispositions produced by any utter- 
ance capable of producing a disposition,” on Morris’s account 
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of a disposition.” Consider all of the things that the hearer 
might be disposed to do on hearing that his son is ill, besides 
going to his son. In view of these other dispositions, the quest- 
ion might arise as to which dispositions we are to isolate as 
the dispositions or the disposition produced by this utterance 
and therefore as the meaning of the utterance.® 

More generally, philosophers like Alston attack the dispo- 
sition theory because it looks at meaning in an erroneous 
manner. It takes the philosophy of meaning to be an empirical 
matter, concerned with the way signs causally influence 
people’s behavior. Yet many philosophers maintain that this 
interest in causal conditions is irrelevant in the philosophy of 
language because it reverses the approach which philosophers 
should take to the issue of meaning and thereby neglects the 
very meaning of “meaning” which philosophers are most con- 
cerned with. The proper way to begin a philosophical inquiry 
into the concept of meaning, these philosophers would contend, 
is not by looking at the causal conditions involved in the use 
of language, but by looking at the things people do and say 
with language. As Alston puts it, we must concentrate on “the 
situation of utterance as a determinant of meaning,”* for 
meaning is a function of what speakers of a language can and 
cannot do with words in different linguistic situations. Paul 
Ziff puts a similar criticism against Quine’s theory of stimulus 
meaning in the following way: “Quine’s concept of stimulus 
meaning is cast in a causal mold; thus it faces the wrong way: 
it looks from conditions to speakers instead of from speakers 
to conditions.”*° Logically speaking, a philosophical analysis 
of the way language can and cannot be used must precede 
these causal and sociological investigations of its utterance. 
This is not to say that causal investigations have no value; it 
is merely to suggest that they have a proper philosophical 
place and time. . 

This criticism of causal theories of meaning, of which the 
disposition theory is taken to be a variant, is widely accepted 
now in the philosophy of language, particularly by those phi- 
losophers who have come to accept the views of such philoso- 
phers as Ludwig Wittgenstein and J. L. Austin concerning the 
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nature of philosophical investigations of language.®! W.D. 
Hudson is a philosopher who has articulated this general cri- 
ticism in an admirably clear manner, and I shall turn, briefly, 
to his discussion of the criticism, to make it more distinct. 

In his book Modern Moral Philosophy, Hudson argues that, 
though there is a legitimate sense of “meaning” in which it can 
be equated with the psychological causes or effects which 
language has on its users, this is not what philosophers are 
primarily interested in when concerned with meaning. Lan- 
guage is, of course, meaningful in a psychological sense, but 
philosophers are not looking for causal connections between 
the utterance of language and the occurrence of certain psy- 
chological processes, as much as that may be interesting for 
other reasons. As Hudson sees the matter, the attempt to 
equate the meaning of language with certain psychological 
processes, such as dispositions, is an unwarranted intrusion into 
the domain of philosophy .and is based on a confusion of the 
causal, psychological sense of “meaning” with its logical sense. 
Hudson argues that we cannot reduce what meaning ought to 
be, logically, to what it may be, psychologically, since the 
question whether language has meaning is dependent on the 
existence of certain standards or rules which prescribe what is 
sense and what is nonsense. Meaning, he says, is “constituted 
by the conventional rules which govern the use of expressions, 
which determine whether they are appropriate or inappropriate 
to the occasions and circumstances of their use,”** and not by 
the psychological dispositions which may also occur when 
language is used. Hudson goes on to support this rules-inter- 
pretation of meaning by maintaining that there are several 
telling arguments why meaning in the rules sense cannot be 
identified with meaning in the psychological, dispositional 
sense.** These arguments all show that there are irreducible, 
logical differences between meaning and dispositions, differ- 
ences which make it impossible logically to make the identity 
in question. 

The rules-interpretation of meaning is a reflection of the 
philosopher’s concern with the logical nature of language. 
What the philosopher wants to know is how language functions 
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as a sort of logical instrument for doing certain things; he is 
interested in what Hudson calls a “logical explanation of 
language”.>4 And this interest is not confined to the followers 
of Austin and Wittgenstein; it is a feature of the thinking of 
widely diverse philosophers of language, including a good 
many linguists. A logical explanation of language, Hudson 
contends, explains its nature “by showing that what the 
speaker is doing with it is the thing to do with it, if you pur- 
port to communicate to your hearers what the speaker is taken 
to purport to communicate.” Thus, it is only when we have 
shown that a speaker is doing with language “the thing to do 
with it — that is, is using it in accordance with such-and-such 
rules or conventions —” that we have shown what its meaning 
is in the logical or philosophically interesting sense.* 

This same basic point of view is expressed by Alston in his 
analysis of meaning. Alston accuses the causally-oriented 
thinkers with ignoring the fact that “the speaker of language is 
doing something when he speaks” and is not just producing 
sounds patterned in a certain way which have an effect on the 
psychological state of certain other organisms. Following 
Austin’s lead, he points out that speakers, when using language, 
are also doing such things as making requests, greeting someone, 
committing themselves to the institution of marriage, breaking 
promises, and so on. And any adequate theory of meaning 
must take these illocutionary aspects of language into account. 
An analysis which concentrates on the perlocutionary force of 
language is working with an impoverished concept of “verbal 
action” then, and is failing to account for all of the relevant 
features of the “situation of utterance”. Thus, we might argue, 
Alston believes that the disposition theory is a product of a 
restricted kind of behaviorism, contrary to what Mead and 
Morris might have thought. This kind of behaviorism is not as 
restrictive and crude as the Watsonian variety, but it does, 
nevertheless, neglect certain important features of linguistic 
behavior and especially those features which are most perti- 
nent to an understanding of the meaning of words. Philo- 
sophers like Alston who base their own analyses of meaning on 
Austin’s classification of linguistic action into locutionary, 
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illocutionary, and perlocutionary acts are arguing that we 
need to work with a richer notion of linguistic behavior than 
_ that provided by the psychological behaviorists. 

This is not to say that the details of the analyses of meaning 
found in this kind of linguistic-philosophy are fully worked 
out or even ultimately satisfying. Few philosophers of this ilk, 
let alone Austin if he were alive, would argue that Austin had 
the last theoretical word to say about linguistic acts. The 
difficulties which have arisen in these discussions of meaning 
concerning such matters as how illocutionary force is related, 
precisely, to meaning or how the speaker’s intentions should 
figure into the analysis of meaning, are not fully resolved. 
_ And much more philosophical effort will be needed to produce 
a satisfactory “Austinian” philosophy of meaning. 


The Evaluation of Mead’s Theory 


This leaves us with the question, then, What can be said about 
the adequacy of Mead’s theory of meaning in the light of the 
analysis of meaning now prevalent in the philosophy of 
language? In view of the remarks made in the previous 
_ section, it should be apparent that some contemporary philo- 
sophers would have serious doubts about the worth of Mead’s 
theory. Even if they were to grant that Mead’s concept of an atti- 
tude of response were not theoretically vague, these philosophers 
would take Mead’s analysis of the psychological aspects of 
meaning to be at least irrelevant to a complete understanding 
of “linguistic meaning”. They would argue that, though Mead 
may well have pioneered in the attempt to provide a be- 
havioral analysis of meaning, he was nevertheless fundament- 
ally mistaken in his approach to meaning because he was con- 
fused about the proper philosophical approach one should take 
to the issue of meaning. They would point out that Mead was 
concerned with the psychological dispositions and responses 
which are caused by the use of symbolic gestures and thereby 
concentrated on the perlocutionary force of language to the 
neglect of its illocutionary and locutionary forces. Further, they 
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would say that he failed to understand or was at least confused 
about the fact that meaning is a matter of rules and conventions 
and that it cannot be reduced to causal connections between the 
utterance of significant symbols and the psychological states of 
symbol interpreters. Furthermore, it could be argued, with just- 
ice, that aside from some very general distinctions Mead pro- 
vided us with no detailed analysis of the complexities of symbol 
use, such as exists now in the writings of contemporary philoso- 
phers of language. And it could be said that he did not even pro- 
vide us with an analysis of the very rudimentary distinction be- 
tween word meaning and sentence meaning, nor an account of 
their relation. It could finally be argued that some of the diffi- 
culties that result from identifying meaning with psychological 
dispositions can be found in Mead’s identification of meaning 
with the psychological attitude of response produced in 
gesture-users and perceivers. 

Generally speaking, there are at least two conclusions we 
could draw about Mead’s theory, keeping in mind the main 
drift of these criticism. We could conclude that Mead was 
hopelessly confused about the nature of meaning and that he 
approached meaning-theory in exactly the reverse direction 
required, or, alternatively, that he was concerned with mean- 
ing in a different, perhaps supplementary sense than is typical 
in contemporary philosophy. If we were to adopt the former 
alternative, then we would have to evaluate Mead’s thinking 
in terms of how well he was able to provide us with a philo- 
sophical analysis of meaning that would measure up to con- 
temporary standards of criticism in meaning theory. In the 
spirit of this approach to philosophical history, we would have 
to say that, in giving us his dispositional account, Mead was 
actually trying to produce a psychological analysis of mean- 
ing. It might then look as if he were purposely intruding on 
the domain of philosophy, throwing up some kind of logical 
smoke-screen to lead contemporary philosophers off the track. 
But certainly this would be too tidy historically as a way of 
interpreting Mead’s remarks. And it would be closer to the 
facts to turn to the second alternative and say that he was 
trying to provide us primarily with an empirical theory of the 
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social and psychological conditions under which meaning 
emerges in human behavior, a theory which is needed ulti- 
mately to completely understand the nature of meaning. We 
would be better off to say, with Morris, that Mead was doing 
pragmatics, and would not then have to accuse him of com- 
mitting some kind of fallacy or being misguidet about the 
true direction of meaning theory. 

This more sympathetic interpretation of the orientation of 
Mead’s views would also suggest that the adequacy of Mead’s 
contribution to the discussion of meaning must be evaluated 
by considering the historical milieu in which he was working 
rather than by noting what philosophers now believe about 
the nature of meaning and what truths they have discovered 
since Mead’s time. It is clear, after all, that Mead’s interest in 
what we would call “linguistic meaning” was a reflection of 
his special interest in experimental psychology and in the evo- 
lution of animal behavior, two common interests of philo- 
sophers and psychologists in his day. He was concerned with 
any kind of behavior that is meaningful or significant, and he 
understood human linguistic behavior to be only part of the 
wider field of gestural conduct. Thus he approached the issue 
of meaning from the bottom of the phylogenetic scale, so to 
speak, and did not get around to a separate consideration of 
symbol meaning until well along in his career. Furthermore, we 
need to keep in mind the fact that Mead formulated many of 
his ideas about meaning before the rise of interest and enthu- 
siasm in language and linguistics, in a time when philosophers 
generally did not expend their efforts on the niceties of 
semantic phenomena nor hold forth on the nature of rules 
and conventions in language. We would hardly expect, under 
these historical circumstances, a discussion of the purely logical 
aspects of meaning. Such a discussion was infrequent in Mead’s 
day and those philosophers who did talk about meaning 
rarely did so in a manner that would be acceptable now to 
many philosophers of language. 

Finally, we must point out that Mead’s views are remark- 
ably sophisticated in comparison with the crude response theory 
of meaning that one finds in Watson and in some of the early 
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linguists such as Leonard Bloomfield, both contemporaries of 
Mead. Mead made a noteworthy effort to talk about meaning 
in a behavioral framework that did not commit the simple 
errors of the Watsonians and that placed language and mean- 
ing in a social context. We could point especially to his con- 
cept of gestural interpretation, his concept of taking the role 
of the generalized other, and his concept of interaction within 
the linguistic community as providing the background of a 
philosophical theory of meaning that takes linguistic rules into 
account. His understanding of these concepts could well re- 
present the initial elements of an understanding that philoso- 
phers must have if they are to construct a rules-interpretation 
of meaning.*® 
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MEAD AND THE PRAGMATIC CONCEPTION 
OF TRUTH 


S. Morris Eames 


Georg Herbert Mead published an essay on “A Pragmatic 
Theory of Truth” which deserves more attention than it has 
received.’ This essay is especially important because it is one 
of the best statements of the theory of truth put forth by any 
of the pragmatic naturalists. Mead builds upon the original 
insights of Charles S. Peirce; he corrects many of the mis- 
conceptions about the theory which arose out of the early state- 
ments of William James; and much of what he has to say about 
the problematic situation, inquiry, judgment, and truth found 
its way into the later writings of John Dewey. Mead’s essay 
is SO compact in its statement of the pragmatic theory of 
truth that it must be studied in depth; furthermore, it must be 
studied against the background of statements concerning truth 
put forth by Peirce, James, and Dewey. 

Mead says that truth is “synonymous with the solution of 
the problem” and that “judgment must be either true or false, 
for the problem is either solved or it is not solved.” And he 
goes on to say: “It is in this sense a judgment becomes a pro- 
position”.? 

Critics of pragmatic naturalism have been perplexed over 
the way in which its advocates have continually emphasized 
the problematic approach to existence, inquiry, and truth. Why 
do pragmatists make such a point about doubtful or proble- 
matic situations in their philosophy of experience? Perhaps it 
will be helpful to review this aspect of their philosophy in 
terms of their views of experience, or of what some might call 
their ontology. Existence has certain “generic traits” and, in 
the broadest sense, these traits are those of the stable and the 
unstable, the harmonious and the disharmonious, the settled 
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and the unsettled, the unproblematic and the problematic. 
Throughout the history of philosophy these traits of existence 
have perplexed many thinkers and, in one way or another, 
most philosophers have tried to give some explanation of them. 
For the pragmatic naturalists these generic traits of existence 
afford a realistic starting place for a description of experience 
as it is undergone and lived through. 

The term “problematic” used primarily by Mead and Dewey 
is a term developed out of the original insights of Peirce con- 
cerning the nature of belief. In the latter’s famous essay, “The 
Fixation of Belief”, he writes: “The irritation of doubt is the 
only immediate motive for the struggle to attain belief.” He 
goes on to say: “With doubt, therefore, the struggle begins, and 
with the cessation of doubt it ends. Hence the sole object of 
inquiry is the settlement of opinion.”? 

The foregoing statements of Peirce can be easily misunder- 
stood. It is easy to conceive of doubt as something superficial, 
as something one might use in a playful intellectual game. This 
notion is far from the meaning of Peirce and of any of the 
pragmatists. Doubt is a serious matter; it is a generic part of 
experience. Peirce writes: “Some philosophers have imagined 
that to start an inquiry it was only necessary to utter or 
question or set it down on paper, and have even recommended 
us to begin our studies with questioning everything! But the 
mere putting of a proposition into the interrogative form does 
not stimulate the mind to any struggle after belief. There must 
be a real and living doubt, and without all this, discussion is 
idle.”* Peirce claims that it is not possible to doubt everything 
at once, as Descartes appears to do; thus, for Peirce, doubt is 
set within the context of the undoubted. Furthermore, the 
doubt must be a real and living doubt; doubt cannot be gene- 
rated by some trick of the mind, nor can it be forced upon 
a situation in which belief is already established. 

In Dewey’s later writings, he adopts the term “indeterminate 
situation” to designate the existential conditions which are 
“disturbed, troubled, ambiguous, confused, full of conflicting 
tendencies, obscure”, and so on.* Indeterminate situations are 
denoted as having disordered qualitative arrangements and 
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functionings; there are precognitive conditions for their app- 
earance in experience and nature; they are part of the onto- 
logical makeup of the world as we experience it. It is “the 
situation that has these traits”, and “doubtful situations” which 
occur and recur in nature and experience cannot be fancied by 
the mind to be “real and living” doubtful situations when they 
are not; this is the point which Peirce had made previously. 
Dewey writes: 


We are doubtful because the situation is inherently doubtful. 
Personal states of doubt that are not evoked by and are not 
relative to some existential situation are pathological; when 
they are extreme they constitute the mania of doubting. 
Consequently, situations that are disturbed and troubled, 
confused and obscure, cannot be straightened out, cleared up 
and put in order, by manipulation of our personal states of 
mind. The attempt to settle them by such manipulations in- 
volves what psychiatrists call ‘withdrawal from reality’. 
Such an attempt is pathological as far as it goes, and when 
it goes far it is the source of some form of actual insanity. 
The habit of disposing of the doubtful as if it belonged only 
to ws rather than to the existential situation in which we are 
caught and implicated is an inheritance from subjectivistic 
psychology.® 


Indeterminate situations, then, are generic traits of nature and 
existence. They come into existence from existential causes in 
the same manner in which, for instance, hunger appears in 
animal life. “There is nothing intellectual or cognitive in the 
existence of such situations”, writes Dewey; they simply “are”. 
Furthermore, there is not ontological or logical necessity that 
such indeterminate situations be lifted into cognitive activity; 
they may come and go in the changes of nature without ever 
being adjudged to be problematic, without ever being sub- 
jected to inquiry. In this case, however, such indeterminate 
situations would simply be “felt” but not “known”, for to be 
known, an indeterminate situation must be judged to be proble- 
matic. “To see that a situation requires inquiry is the initial 


step of inquiry.”” 
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What Peirce calls a situation of “doubt” and what Dewey 
calls an “indeterminate situation”, Mead treats within the con- 
text of the existential nature of “the act”. Other essays in this 
volume have shown the ontological nature of “the act”, and 
the description of this aspect of Mead’s philosophy will not be 
repeated here. A significant point is put by Mead in the 
following quotation. “The situation out of which the difficulty, 
the problem, springs is a lack of adjustment between the indi- 
vidual and his world. The response does not answer to the 
demands which gave the stimulus power over the organism. 
The object was there for the individual, but it has ceased to 
be the object that it was.”® Thus, the object has failed us; as 
a stimulus it no longer evokes the response it once evoked in 
us, and if the problem is lifted into inquiry, then we must ask: 
“Why?” 

The statement in the preceding quotation has significance for 
an understanding of Mead’s description of the nature of 
science: “The object was there for the individual, but it has 
ceased to be the object that it was.”® Pragmatic naturalists have 
always claimed that their method of thinking and their 
description of the generic traits of inquiry have been closely 
associated with what scientists actually do. An example from 
the history of science shows how this is the case. For instance, 
Copernicus became “dissatisfied” with the inherited theories 
and observations which lay at the base of the Ptolemaic view 
of astronomy. Accumulated observations of the position of the 
sun, moon, and planets had made difficult the elaborations of 
the predictions or the computation of the future positions of 
these bodies. In Mead’s words, the objects failed to elicit to res- 
ponses which their stimuli were supposed to generate. This con- 
dition was existential; it generated a problem for inquiry, a 
task to which Copernicus and others addressed themselves. 

At this juncture it might be well to comment on a point 
which Mead makes concerning the kind of philosophy which 
persisted into the scientific era and the relation of this kind 
of philosophizing to scientific endeavor. According to Mead, 
philosophies have tried to rationalize the old and the new 
conceptions of experience, but this rationalization took place 
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always within man’s consciousness and by means of the mani- 
pulation of states of the mind. This philosophy is contrasted 
with science. Mead says: “Science, Galileo like, cared for none 
of these things. It was occupied in replacing the furniture of 
earth and heaven with masses, velocities, accelerations, chemical 
elements, and living cells to which predictable responses could 
be secured.”!® Note that Mead interprets the advance of scienti- 
fic understanding within the context of “predictable responses” 
which “could be secured”. Science has been interested in “gett- 
ing new and reliable things” and “mental processes” are only 
a “means to this end.” Mead’s thesis is “that the object that 
tells its own tale has no longer a place in the field of analysis, 
but is simply there, until it breaks down and propounds some 
other problem for thought”." 

The situation of doubt, the indeterminate situation, the 
problematic situation as an existential condition becomes the 
focal point from which the pragmatists develop their method 
of inquiry. Inquiry itself is an existential aspect of experience 
and it has generic traits of its own. Inquiry is not something 
initiated by any one man or even a small group of men; it 
has a social history and an objectivity in man’s history which 
is “there” to be observed and described. The description given 
by Mead and Dewey may be questioned as to its accuracy, but 
the description attempts to relate to existence in the same 
manner as any other description. 

Inquiry is the means of attaining truth; and the end of in- 
quiry is the attainment of truth. The judgment which de- 
signates truth is not identical with the methods by which it is 
attained, but neither is the truth-judgment unrelated to its means 
of attainment. This is why both Mead and Dewey felt that a 
description of what actually goes on in scientific inquiry 1s 
vitally significant for the establishment of a truth-statement or 
judgment. 

The description of inquiry, or what Mead and Dewey call 
“scientific method”, starts with an overall conception of the 
generic traits of the method. In one of Dewey’s earliest de- 
scriptions of the method, he notes five distinguishable traits. 
He says: “Upon examination, each instance reveals, more or 
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less clearly, five logically distinct steps: (i) a felt difficulty; 
(ii) its location and definition; (iii) suggestion of possible so- 
lution; (iv) development by reasoning of the bearings of the 
suggestion; (v) further observation and experiment leading to 
its acceptance or rejection; that is, the conclusion of belief or 
disbelief.”"? This rough outline of the nature of inquiry is 
further refined by Dewey in a revised version in 1933.%° His 
most complete and systematic account of the method, however, 
appears in his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry of 1938 in a 
chapter, “The Pattern of Inquiry.”!4 The final judgment which 
grows from the initial stages of inquiry gathers unto itself all 
the data involved in solving the problem under consideration; 
it points toward the resolution of the problem. Thus, final 
judgment is about a situation and it has direct existential 
import. 

As already indicated by other writers in this volume, Mead 
sets the process of inquiry within the stages of the act, stages 
which are described as those of impulse, perception, manipula- 
tion, and consummation. The analysis of experimental method, 
as Mead conceives it, involves: (1) the presence of a problem; (2) 
the statement of the problem in terms of the conditions of its 
possible solution; (3) the formulation of hypotheses, the getting 
of ideas; (4) the mental testing of the hypothesis; (5) the ex- 
perimental or observational test of the hypothesis." 

The problematic situation is set within a context which is 
unproblematic. Mead writes: “My proposition is that every 
problem presupposes what is not involved in that problem, 
and which is insofar valid. The truth of the judgment which 
represents the solution of the problem rests upon the harmony 
of its dictum with that whose validity is not problematic.”* 
As Mead indicates, there are several implications of this pro- 
position. F : 

One of the implications of the problematic approach is that 
specific truths are tied to specific problems. For Mead, and 
for other pragmatists, “there is no such thing as Truth at 
large”. There are as many truths as there are problematic si- 
tuations in which inquiry has produced solutions to prob- 
lems. For many critics, even those sympathetic to the pragmatic 
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approach, some difficulties arise with this description of truth- 
statements. How can scientists ever reach any kind of universal 
statements if truth-statements are always tied to unique and 
individual situations? The answer to this query is that “kinds” 
of situations recur, and the existential recurrence of kinds of 
situations generates (through the use of symbols which are not 
tied down to any one situation) generic universal statements, 
and generic universals are intermediaries between existences 
and abstract conceptions; that is, generic universals are possible 
because existences (space-time occurrences) and abstract con- 
ceptions (functional meanings) are coordinated in an inquiry. 

The account in the foregoing paragraph points up the fact 
that scientists relate their inquiries to specific problems and 
recurring kinds of problems. If scientists did not do this, then 
their inquiries would roam all over the universe. A problem 
concerned with inherited characteristics of animals is a differ- 
ent problem from that concerned with the expansion of metals 
when heated. And a problem of the behavior of Mars is a 
different kind of problem from that of the clotting of blood 
or the occurrence of cancer. Some kinds of problems generate 
universals which are wider in scope of application than others, 
as James points out; the universals generated out of the prob- 
lem of the grativational pull of bodies upon each other seem 
much more inclusive in their contents than the universals gene- 
rated out of the problems of the inheritance traits in certain 
kinds of peas. How the truths of hereditary characteristics of 
animals, the expansion of metals when heated, the grativational 
pull of bodies upon each other, and the clotting of blood can 
be synthesized into One Truth involves a metaphysical specu- 
lation and manipulation which the pragmatists cannot under- 
stand. 

An aspect of the pragmatic approach to existence which has 
plagued some critics is that of the setting of the limits of the 
problematic situation. When pragmatists claim that inquiries 
begin with problems, what is the limit of the problematic? 
Why could not one keep pushing the problematic back and 
back until the solution of a single problem involves the whole 
universe? And, if one did push any specific problematic situa- 
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tion into an involvement with the whole universe, then one 
would have a philosophy of holism. One could not have know- 
ledge of any single thing until he had knowledge of everything, 
and, as with Tennyson’s flower in the crannied wall, knowing 
about the flower would fan out into the infinite universe so 
that if one knew the flower he would “know what God and 
man is.” This criticism of the treatment of the problematic by 
the pragmatists assumes that they hold to a system of internal 
relations which stretch beyond any one problematic situation 
to include the whole universe. The assumption is in error, for 
the pragmatists, and especially Mead, start with specific, em- 
pirical observations such as “the act.” Within “the act” con- 
flict may occur and a problematic situation emerge. But prob- 
lematic situations are specific and observable; the connections 
between and among the various aspects of the act are internal 
to the act, to be sure, but they stretch no further than the 
problem at hand, and they are not to be manipulated by 
abstract conceptions into an absolute whole. Pragmatists hold 
that there are internal relations within an act, within a thing- 
in-process, but there are also external relations. Nature and 
experience exhibit both kinds of relations. 

Another implication of Mead’s statement concerning the 
problematic as set within the context of the unproblematic is 
that the unproblematic appears always to have points at which 
what is settled may become unsettled. Mead says: “Research 
is ready to find a problem at any point in the structure of 
scientific doctrine, a problem which may invalidate any theory. 
Indeed it welcomes such outbreaks, and lives its exciting life 
in their midst.”7 Mead finds no philosophical difficulties in 
accepting this state of affairs; the unproblematic becomes prob- 
lematic at some point and this is exciting to a researcher in 
science, ° a 

The history of science’ reveals that both beliefs and methods 
change, and they change for various reasons at different times. 
In the case of Copernicus it seems to have been the weight of 
continued observations which made the Ptolemaic theory sus- 
pect. In the case of Galileo the invention of the telescope 
revealed new facts about the nature of the sun, that sunspots 
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appeared on a body previously held to be perfectly clear. 
Scientific tools and methods improve through experimentation 
and testing, as carbon dating of fossils and ancient artifacts 
now dislodge many beliefs about things of the past. Beliefs or 
truths held at one time in anthropological science must now be 
discarded or midified with the improved methods of account- 
ing for the age of objects. Examples such as these are common- 
place in scientific endeavors. 

But the unproblematic becoming problematic has not always 
been so warmly accepted in the history of man’s thought. The 
quest for certainty, as Dewey points out, has long been one of 
the deepest longings in the hearts of men. When truths once 
believed begin to change, one response of philosophers is to 
hold that Truth itself does not change, but man’s “ideas” 
about Truth change. Thus, the explanation of changing beliefs 
is located in the realm of a human condition in which our 
finite minds cannot attain certainty because of their feeble 
natures, and in which man is doomed to the shifting nature of 
changing beliefs because of the nature of his existence. The best 
that man can do, it is held, is approximate the Truth, although 
the test of approximation is often left vague and ambiguous. 
By some dialectical manipulation of thought others have tried 
to climb the ladder from scepticism to the certainty of truth, 
but they have had difficulty uniting the finite mind with the 
infinite other. Some find solace in a final intuitive leap from the 
finite mind to the infinite; others give up the task as hopeless. 

In the last one hundred years another revolution in thought 
took place which put a strain upon the older beliefs in absolute 
and unchanging truth. Darwin’s theory of evolution shows a 
world which is changing; species and forms are dying and some 
are moving into different species and forms. Truths, by what- 
ever account and status is given them now, must be dated; time 
must be taken seriously, as Mead and other pragmatists were 
quick to point out. Statements about the conditions of nature 
and experience change because their objects are changing. Thus, 
for example, statements made about the horse must be adjusted 
to fit certain stages in the history of the development or evo- 
lution of the horse. 
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No other pragmatist, and perhaps no other philosopher, was 
so disturbed by the changing nature of beliefs and truths as 
was William James. To the end of his days James claimed that 
he had a correspondency theory of truth and that he was a 
realist in epistemology, but he was aware that some general 
philosophy had to be developed concerning the changing 
nature of belief and that this philosophy had to take account 
of an evolutionary world on which man’s beliefs are fashioned. 
However, there is another side to James’ philosophy which 
became confused with his scientific and epistemological state- 
ments. He was concerned about the psychology of belief, about 
man’s adjustment to changing beliefs. 

How does an individual settle into new opinions and beliefs? 
The individual has a stock of old opinions and beliefs already, 
and when a new experience strains them, how is one to 
respond? The strain, of course, may be precipitated by some- 
body contradicting these old opinions, or one may find that 
they contradict each other, or one may hear of facts with 
which they are incompatible, or desires may arise within the 
person which the old beliefs cease to satisfy. The individual 
tries to save his old beliefs, so a new idea is grafted on to the 
old. The new truth is always a go-between, a smoother-over 
of transitions, so to speak. It marries an old opinion to new 
fact so as to show a minimum of jolt, a maximum of conti- 
nuity. Loyalty to old truths is controlling; in fact, it is the first 
principle. But truth grows; new facts are added to our ex- 
perience in a numerical way. New facts themselves are not 
true; they simply come and are. Truth is what we say about 
them. Often we are obliged to make a rearrangement. A new 
Opinion counts as true in proportion as it satisfies the indi- 
vidual’s desire to assimilate the novel in his experience to his 
beliefs in stock. 

Whether or not Jame’? account of the psychology of belief 
is correct can be determined only by studies in psychology. In 
philosophical circles James’ terminology became a target of 
violent criticism, and James is not wholly blameless for the 
way his statements were interpreted. Take, for instance, his 
notion of truth as a species of the good. He writes: “The true 
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is the name of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief, and good, too, for definite assignable reasons.”!* A con- 
fusion of the humanistic uses of scientific truths and the 
psychological acceptance of these truths is found in James’ 
example about foods. Certain foods are agreeable to our taste, 
but are also good for our teeth and other parts of our bodies. 
In like manner, certain ideas are not only agreeable to think 
about, or agreeable as supporting other ideas that we are fond 
of, but they are helpful in life’s practical struggles. These 
truths, says James, are better for us to believe, and we cannot 
keep apart what is better for us and what is true for us. 

This mixture of epistemological realism, scientific truths, and 
the emotional, psychological, and humanistic adjustments which 
accompany such truths led James’ critics to make criticisms 
which he spent many pages in later writings trying to refute. 
For instance, F. H. Bradley wrote that if the humanist under- 
stands his own doctrine, “he must hold any idea, however mad, 
to be the truth, if anyone will have it so.”!* A. E. Taylor de- 
scribed James’ theory as believing anything one pleases and 
calling it truth. Bertrand Russell sarcastically referred to 
James’ view as “Transatlantic Truth”. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that James mixed his conceptions 
of scientific truths with man’s psychological adjustments to 
them, but as an aside, we might point out that James’s problem 
of the psychology of belief, of emotional and mental adjust- 
ment to a world of changing scientific beliefs is not to be 
brushed away in a cavalier fashion. While this humanistic 
aspect of the effects of truths upon man’s behavior is not the 
integral part of the pragmatic conception of truth, it has been, 
and still is, one of man’s deepest problems. I would maintain 
that the adjustment of emotional attitudes to scientific beliefs 
is a religious problem. When the belief that the universe was 
heliocentric displaced the geocentric notion, man had the prob- 
lem of adjusting psychologically to this change of belief. The 
social and intellectual history of scientific beliefs is marked 
with cases of their advocates suffering ostracism, exile, life 
imprisonment, even death. As certain parts of the unprob- 
lematic become problematic, accepted beliefs are thrown into 
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peril, and this process is still going on. Once I met a physics 
professor who announced that he was retiring from a university 
because the new physics had cut the ground from under his 
habitual responses; he could not carry on research because the 
research he had been doing was outmoded; he could not teach 
the beginning classes in physics because what he believed and 
taught was no longer accepted as the truth. Obviously, this 
man was a living example of James’s problem of how man faces 
new truths, and while James may not have given an accurate 
account of how this problem is met or should be met, at least 
he recognized the problem and attempted to give an answer. 

Mead is aware that the terminology he uses may be mis- 
understood, and he is careful to make the use of certain terms 
clear. Thus, he writes about judgment and the problematic 
situation: 


The judgment is a natural process taking place in the ex- 
perience of human organisms, and its truth is a natural con- 
dition that attends upon the success of these organisms in 
solving their problem. The word “success” I do not entirely 
like, because of the implications which are apt to go with it. 
It is associated with satisfactions and the agreeable ex- 
periences which attend upon satisfactions. The test of truth 
which I have presented is the ongoing of conduct, which has 
been stopped by a conflict of meanings — and in meanings 
I refer to response or conduct which the characters of things 
lead up to. The truth is not the achievement of the solution. 
still less the gratification of him who has achieved it.” 


The foregoing passage contains some terminology which may 
cause critics to raise questions concerning Mead’s view similar 
to those raised against James. When Mead speaks of “the on- 
going of conduct which has been stopped by a conflict of 
meanings — and in meanings I refer to responses or conduct 
which the characters of things lead up to,” it appears that he 
is placing truth in the same humanistic context as James. But 
note that Mead is speaking of judgment as “a natural process 
taking place in the experience of human organisms.” The entire 
passage must be placed within the context of Mead’s onto- 
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logical view of “the act”, within his view of social behavior- 
ism, and within his view of meanings and symbols. Mead 
makes it clear that he does not like such terms as “success,” 
“satisfactions,” “agreeable experiences,” and these, of course, 
are terms that James used. The use of such terms has caused 
some critics to misunderstand the pragmatic conception of 
truth; for instance, Bertrand Russell writing on Dewey says: 
“A hypothesis is called ‘true’ when it leads the person enter- 
taining it to acts which have effects that he desires.”2! Russell 
seems to interpret later versions of the pragmatic conception of 
truth in the same way as earlier he interpreted James. But 
Mead makes it clear, as does Dewey, that the attainment or 
; achievement of truth may bring about meanings which are not 
_ desired or welcome. Mead writes: “The action may be a very 
sorry affair and afflicted with gloom, but if the road now lies 
- open to the meanings which had nullified each other, this road 
) is the true road.”?* 

Traditional theories of truth have been designated as the 
correspondence theory and the coherence theory. The terms 
“correspondence” and “coherence” are adopted by Mead, but 
he interprets both in functional ways within his view of in- 
quiry. He says that “truth expresses a relationship between the 
judgment and reality”.** Furthermore, “the relationship lies 
between the reconstruction, which enables conduct to continue, 
and the reality within which conduct advances.” In a passage 
which shows what correspondence means to the pragmatist, 
he says: 


The judgment comes with healing in its wings. It might be 
called a reparations theory, for, as we all know, a repara- 
tions commission requires first of all a formula, a healing 
formula. Most reparations commissions are no sooner or- 
ganized than they adjourn, to be called together when a 
committee, appointed to discover such a formula, can report. 
Such a formula is a judgment. Its relationship is not so much 
that of correspondence as agreement. The judgmental re- 
construction fits into organized reality. 


The nature of functional coherence is put this way: 
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If coherence means such a dovetailing of the hypothetical 
reconstruction with given reality, we might call the rela- 
tionship that of coherence. But coherence theories of truth 
have in view rather the coherence of the structure of the 
judgment, assuming that as a thought structure it must be 
consonant with a thought constructed universe, if only it be 
correctly thought. That is, coherence refers to the formation 
of the hypothesis rather than to its agreement with the given 
conditions of further conduct.” 


There is 2 common thread running through all that the 
founders of pragmatic naturalism hold about the nature of 
truth, and that common thread is that truth is the result of 
scientifically controlled inquiry. Some years after Mead’s death, 
Dewey wrote that the best definition of truth “from the logical 
standpoint” known to him is that of Peirce, and he quotes 
Peirce: “The opinion which is fated to be the ultimately agreed 
to by all who investigate is what we mean by truth, and the 
object represented by this opinion is the real.”** But Dewey 
thinks that a more complete and more suggestive definition of 
truth given by Peirce is the following: “Truth is that con- 
cordance of an abstract statement with the ideal limit towards 
which endless investigation would tend to bring scientific 
belief, which concordance the abstract statement may possess 
by virtue of the confession of its inaccuracy and one-sidedness, 
and this confession is an essential ingredient of truth.”27 

The foregoing definitions of truth by Peirce have caused 
some difficulties for the critics. In the first rendition Peirce 
says that “the opinion which is fated to be the ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean by the 
truth,” and this statement prompts some to ask: “But who is 
doing the investigating?” Let us say that the Nazis call them- 
selves investigators and agree that the white race is superior 
to every other, or that people born with a club foot are 
superior in intelligence. Since these men “agree” upon the belief 
and call themselves investigators, could not their statements 
about white superiority and superior intelligence of club-footed 
men be regarded as true on the pragmatic conception of truth! 
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Certainly not. In the first place, the pragmatic conception of 
truth ties the result, the final judgment, the solution of a prob- 
lem, the “true” to the method by which the judgment is 
ascertained. The Nazis violated, twisted, distorted the tried and 
objective methods of observation and experimentation; they 
ignored the rules of logic; they flouted the social heritage of 
the means and results of what Peirce calls “scientific belief” in 
the second passage above. Scientific belief is a special kind of 
belief; it is ascertained by methods refined over the centuries 
(and the Nazis ignored these); it is belief which rules out “per- 
sonal” factors, whether subjective or ethnic. Einstein was a Jew, 
George Washington Calver was a Negro, Charles Darwin was 
an Englishman, and such examples of scientists of different 
colors and nationalities can be multiplied; but being a Jew, a 
Negro, or an Englishman has nothing to do with the establish- 
ment by methods of scientific inquiry of the various beliefs 
regarded as true. This is why Russell’s criticism misconstrues 
the pragmatic conception of truth when he writes that prag- 
matists want “events arranged by human power so as to make 
a negative answer more satisfactory.”** Truth for the pragmatic 
naturalists is not a matter to be determined by power politics; 
truth is a matter to be determined by scientific investigators 
who use the objective methods of science, methods which have 
evolved over the centuries and have come to be what they are 
by their faithfulness to reality. 

There is thus a scientific community, a community of in- 
vestigators who have developed loyalties to their methods and 
to the results which their methods have produced. Sometimes, 
however, a critic not versed in the complete writings of the 
pragmatic naturalists on the nature of truth has taken Peirce’s 
phrase “all who investigate” to mean the beliefs any ethnic 
group has agreed to call true. If some tribes in some culture 
think that something is true, then it is true for them. The prag- 
matists point out that there are many beliefs “held in comm- 
on” by a tribe which are not true on scientific grounds. In the 
Western world, for instance, it was once thought that blood- 
letting would cure some diseases, but the fact that a belief is 
widely accepted in a culture does not make it true. Of course, 
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some common sense beliefs must have a germ of truth in them 
or man could not have survived by employing them throughout 
the centuries. There is what Peirce calls a “critical common- 
sensism.” It sometimes happens that common sense beliefs are 
accidentally true. Take the example of a tribe of people who 
found that immersing a human being in a particular mud hole 
would cure him of a skin disease. This procedure solved the 
problem, and the belief in it was a true judgment. A physician 
visiting the tribe found that the man immersed in the mud hole 
had skin cancer and that the mud hole contained radium; thus 
the interconnections of existence hit upon by common sense 
turned out, upon more controlled and careful experimentation, 
to be true. These examples point up the major difference 
between common sense beliefs and scientific beliefs; the former 
persist by a kind of crude experimentation, the latter by a more 
controlled method of inquiry. 

Pragmatists generally, and Mead in particular, have made a 
philosophic plea that the controlled and careful methods of 
science (the general methods of inquiry) be pushed into the 
fields of social problems and value concerns. This hypothesis 
has been greeted by many kinds of responses. The attempt to 
push the general methods of inquiry into the fields of social 
relationships and value concerns has been ridiculed by some 
who say that the pragmatists are trying to put human life into 
a test tube and that an investigator cannot experiment with 
human beings in the same manner as he does with mice and 
earthworms. This criticism is based upon an erroneous assump- 
tion of how pragmatists propose to employ hypothetical 
reasoning in the solution of human social problems and of how 
the logical conditions for the scientific treatment of morality 
are to be carried out. 

Social and value inquiries are in about the same stage of 
development as far as intelligent control and judgment are 
concerned as the fields of physics and chemistry were some 
centuries ago. The pragmatists claim that the language of social 
and value inquiries is still in the pre-scientific stage, that crude 
classifications and definitions still prevail in these fields, that 
kinds of moral problems have seldom been treated as generic 
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universals, that men are still looking for one hypothesis which 
will embrace all social and value problems; this is like looking 
for one drug which will cure all diseases. As long as vague and 
conflicting languages in these fields prevail, as long as methods 
of controlled inquiry are rejected or not even tried, then man’s 
social and value life will be chaotic and uncontrolled. Thus war, 
social conflict, repression, and dogmatism prevail because there 
is no carefully controlled method adopted for the solu- 
tion of social and value problems. To the criticism that men 
will not accept this method of the solution of social and value 
problems, the pragmatic naturalists reply that there is no 
necessity that men accept the methods by which physics and 
chemistry have made their advances. Of course, men can re- 
ject the scientific method of inquiry; it has been done many 
times in the past; put when they do, there is no attainment of 
truth. 

Mead believed that man’s future lies in the extension of the 
scientific way of thinking into all areas of experience and 
nature, but debate about his hypothesis about the extension of 
the method of inquiry into social and value problems should 
not detract from his solid contribution on the conception of 
truth as found in the established sciences. Mead’s conception of 
truth is a philosophical statement of what takes place in the 
procedures of science. It has become commonplace for prag- 
matists to define truth as “success in inquiry,” or to use Mead’s 
definition as put forth in the first part of this essay: “Truth is 
synonymous with the solution of the problem.” 
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THE MORAL STANDARD OF GEORGE H. MEAD 
Darnell Rucker 


The five-stage analysis of the act of reflective thought Dewey 
suggested in his early articles, “Theory of Emotion” and “The 
Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” and stated explicitly in 
How We Think is modified by Mead in The Philosophy of the 
Act to his four-stage analysis in order to move the analysis 
back to the biological sources of action. For the purpose of 
accounting for the appearance of selves, Mead makes use of the 
sequence of impulse, perception, manipulation, and consumm- 
ation. The stages of the act are not distinct temporal occur- 
rences for Mead, of course. They are explanatory categories 
or phases. Impulses cannot be discriminated except by refer- 
ence to objects, and objects require perception. Perception, in 
turn, requires manipulation, and manipulation involves both 
perception and consummation, which latter refers necessarily 
to impulse. 

One of the principal advantages Mead finds in a behavioral 
approach to psychology is that it provides a bridge between 
man’s intelligence and that of other animals. Knowledge of 
animal behavior, in turn, provides a base for learning about the 
genesis of peculiarly human capacities. A successful naturalistic 
philosophy must be able to connect man’s moral, intellectual, 
and aesthetic capacities to his biological and social nature. 
Man’s nature itself must be seen as a result of the evolutionary 
development of living forms in a biological continuum. This 
paper will undertake to sketch how Mead attempts to show 
the ground of moral standards in man’s biological impulses and 
social conditioning. The various threads of this account are 
collected from a number of Mead’s works, but I have 
attempted to connect them in a fashion that is true to Mead’s 
approach to problems, as I read him. 
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In an unpublished manuscript, Mead says that behavior as a 
psychological category may be applied “only to conduct, i.e. 
to movements which subserve ends which are valuable to the 
form or the species to which it belongs.” This means that 
behavior is teleological, although it need not be conscious. All 
movements that serve to adapt an organism to its environment 
or the environment to the organism, or to preserve the or- 
ganism in any way would be classified as behavior. Defining 
behavior without reference to consciousness need not exclude 
consciousness from psychology, however, as Watson and his 
descendants have claimed. As Mead says, we cannot reduce 
consciousness to purely behavioristic terms, yet we can explain 
it in such terms. And, most important, we recognize the 
necessity for explaining consciousness in order to account for 
human behavior. The positivist behaviorist, in his insistence 
upon confining himself to the observable, converts a healthy 
psychological insight into a procrustean tool. 

All movement of living forms, according to Mead, begins 
with congenital impulses that are called out by certain ranges 
of stimuli. He lists ten groups of impulses that make up man 
as what he calls the biologic individual as contrasted with the 
socially self-conscious individual. They are (1) position and 
balance adjustments; (2) organization of responses to distant 
objects; (3) contact adjustments, especially with the hand; 
(4) attack and defense; (5) flight and escape; (6) seeking or 
avoiding a mate and the sexual process; (7) getting and in- 
gesting food; (8) care of offspring; (9) withdrawal from heat, 
cold, and danger, and relaxations of rest and sleep; and (10) 
provision of shelter.? Impulses are the raw materials of action. 
We cannot say just how we (or any other animal) came to 
have just the set of impulses we have, but without them be- 
havior would be inexplicable. 

Of course, human impulses are not organized and focused 
as are those which in other animals we call instincts. And even 
with animals, the individual may have to fix the object of 
impulse by experience, as in the case Mead discusses of the 
young chicken that rejects certain kinds of caterpillars as food. 
Because men organize and focus their impulses under the guid- 
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ance of social relations, the biologic individual is in no sense 
separate or separable from the socially selfconscious individual. 
The impulses are organized by the individual being socialized. 
However, in the human the process of fixing upon objects 
never succeeds as it does with the chicken selecting food. The 
human does not have built-in patterns of instinctual impulses 
sufficient for satisfaction of those impulses. The objects them- 
selves shift too rapidly, presenting problems rather than 
instinctual patterns for future action, so that thought processes 
are called into being very early in the human individual’s 
attempts to coordinate and satisfy the impulses excited by the 
stimuli acting upon him. The thought processes at the early 
stage of development are the necessary adjustments of the 
organism to a shifting, changing environment. 

For men, as for most animals, the environment is composed 
of perceived objects that result from distance stimuli. There 
may be very low forms of life that function entirely by means 
of contact stimuli; but animals in which the power of loco- 
motion is of major importance certainly would seem to require 
a fairly well-developed capacity to respond to distance stimuli. 
The more complex the organism is, the more important distance 
stimuli are. (The distinction between contact and distance sti- 
muli is the traditional basis for the distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities, bur Mead points out that while contact 
stimuli operate through the sense of touch, touch also can 
function as a distance stimulus just as sight, smell, and hearing 
do. One may perceive an object by the feel of air currents or 
temperature changes prior to actual contact with the object. 
See The Philosophy of the Act, pp. 12—13.) 

Essential as distance stimuli are for any explanation of be- 
havior, contact stimuli remain the basic reference for the move- 
ments of an organism. As animal activity becomes more com- 
plicated, the interaction of stimulus and response becomes 1n- 
creasingly necessary to the activity. The mutual adjustment of 
the movement and the stimulus is a continuing adjustment 
leading to the contact of the animal with the object — seizing, 
biting, tearing, or mounting. In men, the most important form 
of contact is manipulation with the hands, and this manipula- 
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tion experience, once it is past, enters into future response to 
distance stimuli to produce perception. “Where,” Mead says, 
“this adjustment of the sensing process to a distant stimulus 
has become so habitual that it proceeds automatically we find 
in the continued reaction of the changed field of stimulation 
into the process of sensation what we term imaginery in per- 
ception. To see an object as distant or hard is to adjust our 
process of movements of approach and manipulation to the 
vision and the process of vision to those of approach and 
manipulation”.* 

Imagery appears in the absence of its object, although that 
object was in a past experience. The content of the image is 
not different in kind from that of perception; an image may 
be visual, tactual, or auditory. Hence the image connected with 
perception is ordinarily referred to the perceived object and is 
no more subjective than the perception is. Distance perception 
of an object requires that images of past objects be related to 
the particular sensations. The shiny, rippling surface is seen as 
water only as the visual sensation are connected with past 
images of lakes, ponds, streams, etc. The perceiver does not 
separate the image from the sensation in most cases, the image 
serving to fill out and complete the object to which the sen- 
sations are referred. However, the changes that the image under- 
goes as the perceiver responds to the sensation (in approaching 
a mirage, for instance) may require a distinction between the 
two. An image is separated from the world as psychical or 
private only when its objectivity is called into question and it 
thus has no object to which it may be referred. And while an 
image is derived from a past experience, it may be referred 
(consciously or unconsciously) to the present or the future as 
well as to the past.5 

The stage of perception is the stage in which the series of 
adjustments of the organism enables objects to be singled out 
as possible sources of the satisfaction of impulses. Objects are 
made up of sensation, images, and muscular responses. But the 
stage of perception yields potential objects, verified as actual 
by manipulation. The stage of manipulation is the stage of the 
act in which physical objects appear, in which the reality of 
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objects is established. Perception may be illusory; manipulation 
determines whether the perception of a solid or hard or slimy 
object is mistaken. The test of physical reality (whether or not 
actually used in every case) is getting the thing in one’s hands. 
Mead contends that contact experience, as the ground for 
conceptions of effective occupation of space, constitutes the 
content even of the electron or the energy of physical theory.® 

The final phase of the act in Mead’s treatment is that of 
consummation. The food is eaten. The female is coupled with 
in the sex act. The threatening thing is disarmed or destroyed 
or escaped so that contact is avoided. Both the sensing ex- 
perience (usually visual) and the consummatory experience are 
referred to the contact experience which constitutes the reality 
of the thing. An object is eaten or destroyed or copulated with. 
Values exist immediately in the actual possession of the object; 
the thing eaten or avoided is good or bad, beautiful or ugly, or 
indifferent. These same values exist only mediately in the 
physical thing, and when a man associates the value with the 
thing as a thing rather than with the thing enjoyed, he blocks 
the satisfactory completion of the act. 

The manipulatory stage of the act is the source of the phy- 
sical world, the mechanical world science constructs, the world 
of means. The consummatory stage is the source of the world 
of values, the world of ends. These ends or consummations, of 
course, have their value in their relation to the impulses that 
are the initial stage of the act. Consummations are satisfactions 
or dissatisfactions of the original impulses and can have no 
value content apart from those impulses. 

To see the basis for standards of value for Mead, we need 
to look back to the stage of impulse, because it is there that he 
makes the distinction between those impulses that have social 
objects and those that have merely physical objects to begin 
with. An object is social in that it does not remain passive in 
relation to the acting organism but responds to those actions 
with acts of its own. The impulses of attack and defense, flight 
and escape, sex, and care of the young are directed toward (or 
away from) such social objects and are the basis for the social 
behavior both in man and in certain lower animals.’ Mead 
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suggests that social objects are probably the first objects that 
arise in human consciousness, and he argues that our con- 
sciousness of objects as physical or mechanical is an abstraction 
from an experience that is primarily social. Hence manipu- 
lation first yields objects that are both social and physical. 
Objects as meanings are social in origin, and initially they are 
social in content as well. In evidence of this, Mead refers “to 
the fact that man has always found himself in the beginnings 
of thought over against an environment in which everything is 
conceived of as alive. That animism and fetichism show man 
presenting so-called physical objects as selves whose relations 
to him are those of vaguely conceived persons. That primitive 
man has universally personified every object to which he 
directed his attention. That the child gets his first control over 
social objects and that the earliest forms of his thinking (are) 
entirely in social terms.”® 

As a consequence of this view, physical objects are seen as 
abstractions from social objects. The growth of natural science 
has been a process of depersonalizing the world, changing the 
world of spirits, demons, and gods into a world of physical 
objects whose relations to men are mechanical and indifferent. 

It is interesting to note that this same conception of the 
evolution of consciousness underlies some of the leading Euro- 
pean reactions to the plight of modern man, although the con- 
ception is viewed from a very different perspective than that 
of Mead. Mead accepts science both as a fact of the current 
human condition and as the best tool we have for the possible 
solution to our most pressing problems. But as an example, 
Unamuno (whose life span is almost coincident with that of 
Mead) sees the growth of science as a threat to man and a 
barrier to any hope for improvement in the human condition. 
In The Tragic Sense of Life, he argues that men can relate only 
to other consciousnesses and that our sole hope for solace or 
salvation lies in the expansion of our personalizing awareness 
to include the whole universe or God as the personal con- 
sciousness of the universe. The process Unamuno depicts as 
possibly leading to this grasp of the Totality as a person seems 
directly to reverse the process Mead discusses as resulting in 
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our scientific knowledge of the world. For Unamuno, men must 
proceed from attributing consciousness to other men to attri- 
buting it to all living things, to physical things, to the world, 
to the Totality. This same yearning for what Mead character- 
izes as man’s primitive animism is evident in Camus’ disgust 
with science for separating men from the world and giving 
them mere poetic hypotheses in exchange and in Heidegger’s 
plea for meditative thinking as opposed to calculative think- 
ing. 

Like Dewey, Mead sees the great need of our day to be that 
of learning to apply the methods of science to the social world. 
That application must be such that the objects being dealt with 
retain their distinctively social characteristics as contrasted 
with the merely physical characteristics of the objects with 
which natural science has had such success. It is the difficulty 
of making the transition within the framework of the method 
of science from the abstract mechanism of physical objects to 
social objects, scientifically constructed but still social, that 
has caused such confusion in the social sciences. The important 

thing for our purposes here is the effect of the failure of the 
social sciences upon our conceptions of moral values. In the 
absence of scientific social conceptions, we usually are left with 
metaphysical notions of fixed essences or mechanical notions 
borrowed from an outdated physics. Social objects are selves, 
and social science has the task of explaining how selves come 
into being. Yet, as Mead says, “We stand hesitating before the 
social conditions that we see breeding and fashioning criminals 
and degenerates, but we are so convinced that the criminal’s 
nature is independent of these conditions and therefore re- 
sponsible for his conduct, that it seems more important to us 
to preserve his crime than to change the conditions and thus 
create a different self.”® He might well have added that at the 
other extreme, in our zeal for precision, we build games for 
automatons, leaving aside the saint as well as the criminal. 
Mead’s account of the genesis of the self makes the self a 
correlative of the social object. Men develop the ability to 
satisfy their impulses in interrelation with other men by call- 
ing out in themselves the responses their gestures or language 
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call out in the other men with whom they must interact. Initially 
this taking the role of others refers to particular others, but 
it quickly is expanded to a generalized other as activity be- 
comes more complicated. The child has to learn to control 
his actions by use (unconscious at first) of anticipated responses 
to his acts on the part of his parents or other individuals upon 
whom he is immediately dependent. He takes into account the 
reactions an expectations of others with regard to his actions 
because that is the only way in which he can guide his own 
movements toward satisfaction of his impulses. In the process, 
of course, the impulses themselves become organized, modified, 
directed. Stimuli proper to the impulses are sought out and 
focused upon. Unless a stimulus operates to bring about an 
immediate reaction that proves successful in satisfying the im- 
pulse, there must be inhibition of reaction in the face of a 
variety of stimuli. Attention comes into being with conscious- 
ness of one stimulus among the several present which promises 
to be adequate to the act set in motion by the impulse. 

As the impulse becomes connected with habitual! act patterns, 
if the feelings and emotions become so connected with the acti- 
vity involved and so permeate the entire pattern that they 
cannot be separated from it, the feeling that interpenetrates the 
act pattern becomes what Mead calls an interest. An interest 
is distinct {rom a passion, which may dominate consciousness 
and be produced entirely apart from appropriate action. Inter- 
est is in an object as the aim of an act. 

As the impulse becomes connected with habitual act patterns, 
self is narrower or broader according to the range and consist- 
ency of his interests. And specifically moral problems arise 
when there is a conflict among an individual’s interests or 
when he finds his attempts to satisfy his interests frustrated.™ 
As in any other problematic situation, the agent must define 
just what the interests involved in his problem are, if he is to 
solve it intelligently. And just as the scientist with a physical 
problem is obligated to take all the relevant facts into account 
— even when he cannot bring all of them under his proposed 
solution — so is the moral agent obligated to take into account 
all the interests in his case, even when all of them cannot be 
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satisfied. What Mead insists upon is that those interests one 
has to neglect should be recognized as part of the cost of satis- 
fying other interests. 

In trying to take into account all the interests involved, 
the agent is obliged by his problem itself to consider the 
broadest and most significant interests, which are social. His 
interests do, as a matter of fact, encompass the interests of 
others; his actions take place in a social environment; he be- 
comes a self in the process of taking the role of the other person 
with whom he interacts. Therefore, his interests develop as 
social; the principal distinction among his interests, from the 
moral point of view, being based upon the extent of the 
agent’s awareness of the social dimensions of his interests. The 
generalized other enters into all problems of interests, and a 
man cannot act successfully to any extent without taking 
general interests into account. 

Yet, while selves arise only as a result of a social process and 
therefore the impulses of selves thus formed are social impulses, 
each self organizes and views that social world out of which 
it arises from its own perspective, different in some degree 
from any other perspective. Moreover, each self in its growing 
awareness of itself seizes upon the differences its perspective 
makes, thereby differentiating itself from other selves that 
‘surround it."! The problems that give rise to observation and 
thought are individual problems, in that some aspect of the 
common world we share with other men breaks down, some 
aspect no longer fits that shared world. The phases of that 
experience which do not enter smoothly into the common sett- 
ing, we locate in ourselves as something apart from that sett- 
ing. Questionable perceptions must be located somewhere, and 
if they cannot be located in the world they must be located in 
the self. Images, too, when they are referred to the past (me- 
mory) or the the future (plans) depend upon the individual 
who has them rather than upon the external world, and they 
are placed in consciousness. Where an item from the world is 
called into question, a successful solution of the problem 
bestows upon the exceptional and individual aspect of ex- 
perience an objective and universal status as the result of a 
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new meaning found and thus a new reality conferred upon it. 
The baffling aberration of a lake that recedes as rapidly as 
the viewer approaches it is given a place in the world of 
common experience when it is seen as a mirage rather than a 
lake. New significances in experience result from elements 
that pass from an unquestioned shared world as simply there 
into anomalies in the subjective experience of an individual 
self and back into the shared world, transformed by that 
passage. 

But not all such elements by any means get objectified and 
replaced in the world outside the individual. Each self accumu- 
lates a store of peculiarities that become identified with the 
self as distinct from his world. Self-consciousness requires that 
the self distinguish itself from others and that it preserve its 
distinctions. Once interests and impulses are referred to the 
self, they become the special purposes of that self. In particu- 
lar, they get associated with the physical body the self finds 
itself in, and the separateness of the body and its feelings be- 
comes the separateness of the self and its aims. Only the fact 
that satisfactory patterns of action cannot be evolved without 
taking into account the actions and interests of others prevents 
the self from becoming its sole object. But that same self, how- 
ever distinct, exists as a self only in a social process; it can be 
a self only by participating in a social world. The paradox of 
a self is that it is composed of its relations with others yet 
that composition itself must be sharply distinguished from 
those others. 

In spite of the fact that interests tend to become associated 
with the self as private, interests and the values that accrue to 
their satisfactions are, according to Mead, social. He holds 
that all values are shared experiences. Anything private is a 
value only by indirection, by reference to something that is 
shared. Mead says, “Even when a person seems to retire into 
himself to live among his own ideas, he is living really with 
the others who have thought what he is thinking. He is read- 
ing conditions under which he might live. The content is al- 
ways of a social character.”?* 

The pervasiveness of the social character of the self is 
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pointed up by Mead’s claim that our cognition of physical 
objects involves the placing of our selves inside those objects, 
in some sense feeling the object from within and, in turn, 
internalizing the object thus felt so that the resistance anti- 
cipated between the object and the organism can guide our 
response to the object as a distant stimulus.'* If Mead is correct 
in holding that the first objects of which we are conscious are 
social objects to which we attribute feelings and thoughts 
similar to our own, the abstraction of human feelings from 
physical objects would still leave some physical sense of the 
inside of the object with which we have to cope. The transition 
from internalizing a particular other to internalizing a gene- 
ralized other also has its parallel in the transition from parti- 
cular objects of cognition, the mechanical objects of physics 
being the most general physical objects we have. The im- 
portance of such abstracted physical objects is that they are 
readily transferable from one value perspective to another 
without being themselves affected by the values involved. Thus 
the availability of physical objects as means is vastly increased 
~and man’s control over his actions is expanded. 
Correspondingly, the construction of generalized social con- 
ceptions would make available social objects as means for 
solution of a range of social problems presently only talked 
about. But even short of such a truly social science, the extent 
to which the individual’s interests are broadened and their 
social nature consciously taken into account determines the 
extent to which he can hope to attain the objects of his inter- 
ests and evaluate and expand those interests. The necessity for 
acting in relation to social goods grows out of the act situation 
itself. Because we have social impulses and because even our 
biological impulses necessarily become socialized in the process 
of being organized into behavior patterns, only social objects 
can prove satisfatory objects over any considerable span of 
time for a man. Mead says, “It is because the man must re- 
cognize the public good in the exercise of his powers, and state 
the public good in terms of his own outgoing activities that his 
ends are moral. But it is not the public good which comes in 
from outside himself and lays a moral necessity upon him, nor 
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is it a selfish propensity that drives him on to conduct. ... The 
moral necessity lies not in the end acting from without, nor in 
the push of inclination from within, but in the relation of the 
conditions of action to the impulses to action.”’* 

Mead quotes approvingly Dewey’s statement in the first 
edition of Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, that the moral impulses 
should be those “which reinforce and expand not only the 
motives from which they directly spring but also the other 
tendencies and attitudes which are sources of happiness.”** And 
there does appear to be general agreement between Mead and 
Dewey on the nature of the act and the nature and source of 
moral standards, although Mead does go beyond Dewey’s 
moral analysis in providing an account of the genesis of the 
self as social and of the psychological basis of moral motives 
and social objects. 

The self, for Mead, is constructed of social relations. Certain 
of our biological impulses are social from their inception; the 
others become social in being organized and channelled. Hence 
all human impulses and interests are social. The broader social 
awareness of the interests of the community simply is a more 
intelligent view of the individual’s own interests. And those 
values we call cultural and hold in highest esteem lie in the 
relations among men and of men to nature, as Mead points out 
in one of the last essays he published.'® Science, art, and reli- 
gion, he says, bring out the meanings and values constituted by 
the social experiences and relationships of the whole communi- 
ty. The individual can realize such values because they are 
there in the society available to him. Yet these values are not 
available to all the men who constitute them but only to those 
whose education and enculturation enable them to perceive, 
appreciate, and understand such values. 

Consequently, access to the higher values of a society carries 
with it an obligation to those members of the society who do 
not have such access. This is true not only because those people 
who are constituents without enjoyment are being exploited 
(unavoidably exploited in most cases) but also because the 
expansion of the availability of cultural values within a 
community is at the same time an enrichment of those values 
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themselves. Any deliberate attempt to appropriate values at the 
expense of other men and of the community inevitably results 
in a narrowing and impoverishing of the cultural life of the 
person so misled and of the community providing those values. 

A community is possible because its members do act to 
sustain certain common goods as part of their own individual 
good. Therefore, positive social behavior exists prior to any 
given individual’s awareness of himself or his social role. As a 
self develops within a social process, that self has to learn 
under the press of necessity to adapt his impulses and their 
stimuli to the actions and reactions of others. There must be 
customary social behavior to make possible a milieu within 
which selves can come to be. The development of self-con- 
sciousness in the members of a community makes customary 
behavior inadequate for social stability, however; and since 
individuals develop by distinction of the self from others, the 
individual frequently does not have the social motives society 
requires. So other motives must be supplied. A man’s work in 
which he has no direct interest gets permeated to some degree 
with the interest he has in his pay check and all it represents. 
(Conversely, whatever antipathy the individual retains for the 
work itself probably infects the pay check and its uses.) The 
point here is that, because of the very manner in which selves 
come to be, societies cannot rest solely upon conscious social 
motivation. 

The unity of a society exists in the interactions of diverse 
individuals directed toward a common good. Mead recognizes 
that such unity has its base in institutions, but he says that the 
effective functioning of the unity depends upon the extent to 
which the individual members have within themselves and in 
their actions the spirit of that unity. Ritual and custom com- 
pose the unity of relatively simple societies. But as societies 
become more complex and cosmopolitan, the self-conscious 
attitudes of individuals play a larger part in determining the 
degree of unity. The social organization of custom and institu- 
tions remains the foundation of order, but social stability be- 
comes more precarious as individual and sub-group attitudes 
and interests become more important in determining behavior. 
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In Mead’s words, social selves are made up of primal social 
impulses as matter and a sophisticated self-consciousness as 
form.'? The material source of social unity is some common 
impulse directed at some common object. The formal source is 
the organized interconnection of many self-consciously diverse 
selves —- an interconnection that may range from the barely 
conscious social actions of very primitive men to the highly 
conscious actions of the members of a scientific research team. 
As the individuals who compose a community become in- 
creasingly self-conscious, the blind force of social organization 
must be replaced either by common impulses or by increased 
awareness of common interests as related to individual di- 
versity. 

The difficulty with reliance upon common impulses is that 
the integrative impulses are negative ones, as Mead points out 
in his essay on war.!® And while negative impulses can fuse a 
group for a time, they do so at the cost of dividing that group 
from others. The common object that a common impulse can 
focus on effectively usually turns out to be an enemy, a threat 
of some sort. Hatred or fear mobilize and unite a people in a 
way that love never can succeed in doing for any length of 
time. The impulse of love is as natural as that of hate, but love 
has no such strength of attachment to a common good that is 
not threatened or not yet attained as hate has for that which 
puts us in peril of some sort. Mead says, “It is not a question 
of thrills nor of satisfying a deep-seated bellicosity in the 
human animal. It is a question of making ourselves actually 
feel the values that are wrapped up in the community.”*® Men 
are more likely to feel such values when they are threatened 
than when they are not. 

The one hope for the kind of community men must have in 
order to live satisfactory lives is intelligent realization of the 
scope and centrality of our common interests. Mead says, 
“There is a common good in which we are involved, and if 
society is still to exist we must discover it with our heads. We 
cannot depend upon our diaphragms and the visceral responses 
which a fight sets in operation.”®° Interests are socialized and 
intellectualized impulses, feelings attached to objects and the 
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actions directed toward those objects. Impulses, common or 
Private, as impulses, are visceral and hence not under the 
control of the agent. As Mead indicates, “we have no direct 
control over our loves and our hates, our likes and our dis- 
likes, and for this reason we are relatively helpless when a 
common enemy fuses us all into a common patriotic pack or 
stampedes us under the influence of sympathetic terror.””! 
Interests, because they are themselves patterned, lend them- 
selves to organization and stabilization; impulses not so 
patterned remain subject to the vagaries of chance. 

Both Mead and Dewey state the moral principle as the 
command that in our actions we take into account all the 
interests involved. What that command enjoins is an aware- 
ness of common interests as the agent’s own interest. Dewey 
treats this problem as one of the individual’s internalizing 
the social relations within which he functions, the re- 
cognizing of those relations as the individual’s own. Mead 
deals with the same problem from the standpoint of the 
formation of the self as social in content, yet individuated in 
such a way that the social nature of the content is easily lost 
sight of in the absence of deliberate effort and organization to 
make the social facts operative in behavior. And for both 
Dewey and Mead, the problem is not simply that of an in- 
tellectual awareness of public goods. It is that of intellectual 
awareness that becomes functional in actual social arrange- 
ments. As Mead puts it, “Civilization is not an affair of 
reasonableness; it is an affair of social organization. The self- 
hood of a community depends upon such an organization that 
common goods do become the ends of the individuals of the 
community.””* 

Impulses will not cease to affect behavior because individuals 
make real to themselves the interests they share with others. 
Our biologic impulses are never completely socialized and or- 
ganized into interests, and to the extent that an individual’s 
impulses remain relatively unorganized, to that extent the 
individual is controlled by chance stimuli. We are usually 
saved from our own impulses by inertia, lack of temptation, or 
rapid depletion of energy. But such protection cannot be 
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counted upon — and this in direct proportion to the expansion 
of our activities. 

The process whereby biologic impulses in the human or- 
ganism become sufficiently organized through the stages of 
distance perception, manipulation, and consummation to enable 
that organism to function effectively provides for Mead the 
entire basis for our formation of moral principles. Moral be- 
havior is behavior that does in fact satisfy our impulses and 
promote further satisfaction of impulses. Moral behavior is 
socially as well as individually beneficial, not because of ex- 
ternal social constraints upon the individual but because the 
individual is a socially-functioning being, distinct in his func- 
tion from the others with whom he interacts. 

The merging of the self with the cosmos that Unamuno 
envisions would eliminate the self altogether. The self created 
by itself that Camus prescribes leaves the self with no content 
and no ambient. Mead gives us an account of the self and the 
world in integral relation — a relation the realization of which 
in his view gives us the only reasonable ground we have for 
moral criteria. 
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MEAD’S ETHICAL THEORY 
John Albin Broyer 


Throughout his lifetime, George Herbert Mead was concerned 
to find an adequate basis upon which moral judgments could 
be made and defended. However, he never completed the task 
of drawing his mature ethical insights together into a syste- 
matic presentation. The aim of this paper is to bring together 
the ethical insights scattered throughout his writings and to 
reconstruct them systematically. 

For Mead, ethics is the general theory of solving moral prob- 
lems. Problems involving the good are always actually some 
particular problem. When values of good are involved, it is a 
moral problem that is solved. When the principles of the solution 
are stated in theoretical terms, an ethical theory is expressed. 
What follows is the ethical theory which states the principles 
involved inthe solution of a moral problem, according to Mead. 

Values arise when the impulses of organisms become attached 
to objects in a social act. All value objects involve the human 
perspective, and, therefore, they are “social objects” rather 
than “scientific objects.” Moral values are involved when the 
ends in a given situation are seen in relation to one another 
and in relation to other ends that we cherish. Since every 
situation presents the possibility of ends-relations, every situa- 
tion, therefore, presents the possibility of a moral dimension. 
The moral dimension in life is not an isolated domain, but is an 
integral part of every act in which human beings participate. 
As long as there is a harmony of ends-relations, no moral prob- 
lem exists in the situation. In many social acts, the moral di- 
mension of the act presents no problem. A moral problem does 
exist when there is a conflict of ends-relations in an act which 


has human consequences. 
Mead distinguishes “moral” problems from problems of 
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“conventions.” Conventions are essentially isolated social 
responses which are arbitrary and which are not essential to 
the continuation of the community process. Moral situations 
involve social relations which are not arbitrary and which are 
essential to the continuation of the community process. Con- 
ventional problems are those conflicts of ends which are with- 
out significant consequences for the group process, or are those 
essentially fictitious conflicts of ends which arise out of arbi- 
trary conventional definitions rather than emerging out of the 
context of an actual situation. Most social etiquette furnishes 
a familiar example of convention. Mora! problems are conflicts 
of ends which have important consequences for the individual 
or for the social group. The important traits of an individual 
are defined as his “character.”* The important traits of the 
group process compose its “institutions.”* A value problem is 
on the moral level if the consequences of its solution affect 
character or institutions; it is merely on a conventional level 
if it does not affect character or institutions. Ethics is con- 
cerned with moral rather than conventional problems. The 
focus of problem solving effort can be distracted by trivial 
issues of convention, if these issues are not distinguished from 
genuine moral issues. 

While it is important to understand those features which dis- 
tinguish the uniqueness of a moral problem, it is equally im- 
portant to see the continuity of the moral dimension with other 
dimensions of experience. The moral dimension emerges out of 
and is continuous with the reflective level of the social act. 
Human society and man are part of the natural order. Mead 
thinks that the moral dimension is continuous with other di- 
mensions of experience, and that the solution of moral prob- 
lems employs the same experimental intelligence which operates 
in the solution of other,types of problems. In taking this po- 
sition, Mead is identified with the ethical tradition of em- 
pirical naturalism. 

Since every moral problem arises in the context of an act, 
and since every act has some unique features, so every moral 
problem will emerge with some unique features which were not 
involved in any past moral solution. In his article, “The Philo- 
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sophical Basis of Ethics,” Mead explicitly rules out the exist- 
ence of an ideal order independent of the natural world, 
which serves as a fixed predetermined end toward which 
nature gropes.* We have absolutely no evidence to support 
belief in such an order. If such an order did exist, it would not 
be relevant to the emergent problems of the actual world. If 
such an order were imposed upon the moral dimension of 
experience, it would rob man of the intellectual phase of moral 
conduct. Mead asserts that “there are no absolute values.” It 
is just the lack of a fixed moral order which makes actual 
reflective morality possible. 

Mead denies that a final end is required in order to achieve 
moral progress. Moral progress is possible if each advance is 
evaluated by the continuously self-correcting method of ex- 


perimental intelligence. The reflective solution to a moral 


problem is framed in the form of a hypothesis which claims 
to answer or solve the original problem. A moral problem is a 
significant conflict of ends-relations in a human social act, 
which blocks the completion of the act. This blockage is sub- 


ject to empirical definition, and this becomes the statement of 


the conditions which an adequate solution must fulfill. 

The formulation of a moral hypothesis develops according 
to the same principle as any other type of reflective hypo- 
thesis.” First, there is an awareness of the problem as a check- 
ing or inhibition of the progress of the act. Second, there is a 
statement of the problem in terms of the conditions of its 
which must be met if the act is to continue unchecked and 
possible solution. We define exactly what are the conditions 
uninhibited. It is by means of this definition that any moral 
hypothesis eventually must be judged. Third, there is the con- 
struction of various hypotheses which may solve the problem 
of our inquiry. These represent the live possibilities in a moral 
situation. Fourth, there is the mental testing of each hypo- 
thesis, to determine the probable consequences which would 
ensue if it were acted upon. That hypothesis is selected which 
appears to promise most surely the continuation of the act that 
is stopped. Fifth, there is the experimental test of the selected 
hypothesis, and the observation of the consequences. All moral 
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inquiry ends in the actual testing of a hypothesis. The test of 
a hypothesis, including a moral hypothesis, is empirical. We 
may in each case observe and judge whether or not the hypo- 
thesis satisfies the required conditions stipulated as the state- 
ment of the problem to be solved at the second stage of in- 
quiry. All moral solutions are relative to some actual moral 
problem. The adequacy of the moral solution is defined by the 
actual moral problem under consideration. In acting on a 
moral hypothesis, we subject moral inquiry to an empirical 
test. It is this experimental and empirical character of moral 
inquiry which allows us to judge moral progress or advance 
without the necessity of recourse to fixed, final ends as a 
criterion of evaluation. Ethical advance comes by the solving 
of actual moral problemes. The particular problem sets the 
limits of any moral inquiry. 

Traditional a priori ethical theories usually have employed 
only two categories of moral judgment: good and bad, right 
and wrong. Usually it is assumed also that while bad may 
take many forms, the good can take only one form in any 
situation. According to Mead, a moral hypothesis is judged on 
a continuum of better to worse, as the consequence of its 
relative ability to fulfill successfully the required conditions, 
defined by the actual moral problem. There is nothing to 
prevent the emergence of several alternative solutions, all of 
which successfully fulfill the criteria of removing the moral 
problem. It is not necessarily true that there is only one right 
or good solution to a moral problem. For Mead, there may be 
a plurality of good alternatives in a moral situation. The re- 
jection of a moral hypothesis is always in terms of some actual 
moral situation. The rejection is situational, not absolute. A 
hypothesis which is rejected as inadequate in one situation may 
be judged as adequate in another. Similarly, a hypothesis which 
is adequate in one situation may be judged inadequate in 
another. In his metaphysics, Mead has shown that the sociality 
of acts leads to an evolutionary emergence of novelty, which, 
in turn, transforms the participants in the act. Mead’s theory 
of moral judgment exemplifies his metaphysics. Moral conduct 
exemplifies sociality at its highest level. 
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Since moral problems involve conflicts of ends, the testing 
of a moral hypothesis must include an examination of its se- 
condary consequences, its “side effects.” The wider the perspec- 
tive, the more adequate the solution. The problem of appreciat- 
ing all of the diverse perspectives involved in the moral 
situation is a problem of communication. If a moral hypo- 
thesis is adequate in direct proportion to the range of relevant 
perspectives that it encompasses, then ethics is essentially a 
matter of communication. 

In moral situations, we can never know with certainty that 
a hypothesis is adequate. Man is not omniscient. The social 
character of acts insures the emergence of novelty and the 
transformation of the organisms participating in the act. This 
is the metaphysical basis of Mead’s ethical relativism. Each 
moral situation is somewhat different from every other one. Each 
subsequent moral situation is different as a result of similar moral 
situations which have preceded it. A moral subject is somewhat 

changed by each moral act in which he participates, and this 
always places him in a slightly different relation to subsequent 

-moral acts in which he may participate. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the solution of any moral problem involve an 

element of uncertainty and risk. For this reason, moral hypo- 
theses can never be frozen into a priori codes of conduct, but 
rather must always be subjected to continual retesting. 

Mead thinks that the Social Settlement experiment provides 
an excellent example of the sort of moral experimentalism he 
is advocating. Mead says, 


The settlement ... is not primarily engaged in fighting evils 
but in finding out what the evils are; not in enforcing pre- 
formed moral judgments, but in forming new moral judg- 
ments ... The settlement is practical in its attitude, but in- 
quiring and scientific in its method. If it did nothing else 
it illustrates concretely how the community ought to form 
a new moral judgment.® 


In his example of the Social Settlement, Mead notes approv- 
ingly two traits of moral inquiry: its scientific method and its 
practical attitude. While the scientific method cannot tell us 
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which end values to cherish in an act, it can aid us in selecting 
means that are appropriate to attaining those end values which 
are chosen. By the method of science, Mead means the con- 
trolled experimental method of inquiry and judgment which 
deliberately captures the dynamic epistemological form of all 
social acts. Moving from impulse to perception, to manipula- 
tion, and finally to a consummation, the social act harmonizes 
its originally conflicting impulses in such a way as to permit 
activity to go on coherently. This epistomological form of all 
social acts describes the self-correcting and self-directing pro- 
cess of emergent evolution operating throughout the whole of 
nature. Scientific analysis moves from the problematic situation 
to definition of the problem, to hypotheses for its solution, and 
finally to the actual testing and evaluation of the selected 
hypothesis. Scientific method is the conscious control of the 
emergent evolutionary processes of nature. The application of 
scientific method to aid in the solution of moral problems is 
the culmination of an epistemological continuity which extends 
throughout nature. In this sense, Mead’s ethical theory is 
thoroughly naturalistic. 

Ethics is concerned with ends-relations in an act. Science is 
concerned with means-ends relations in an act. Science can 
help to discover means for effectively realizing moral ends, 
but science cannot decide what should be the moral ends. Mead 
does not equate science and ethics. 

The other trait of moral inquiry that Mead sees exemplified 
by the Social Settlement is a practical attitude. By a “practical 
attitude” Mead means that “there is no other test of moral and 
intellectual hypotheses except that they work.”® When hypo- 
theses are gathered to solve a moral problem, they must finally 
be tested in practice. A hypothesis which appears to provide a 
solution to the problem in theory, but which cannot be put into 
practice, is not a possible solution to the present problem. 
Mead’s ethics distinguishes between “ideal” and “possible” 
solutions to a moral problem. The ideal solution is one which 
would maximize all the potential values in a situation. Frequent- 
ly, however, it is impossible to express all the potential values in 
a situation. The ideal solution is not presently possible. A solu- 
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tion which is not presently possible is not adequate for the 
present situation. To insist upon imposing an impossible ideal 
solution upon a present situation would be unintelligent. From 
the perspective of the actual moral situation, the ideal would 
fail to be an actual moral solution of the problem to the degree 
that it failed to resolve the present moral obstruction. A 
possible moral solution in a given moral situation is one which 
can be enacted under present conditions. There are values 
which cannot possibly be realized in the present moral situa- 
tion, but which are too precious to ignore. These presently 
unrealized values are preserved when they are symbolized as 
our “ideals”. Mead says that “they abide in our conduct as 
prophecies of the day in which we can do them the justice they 
claim.”’° In the actual present situation, however, an adequate 
solution must be actually possible in that situation. This is the 
test of practice which every moral hypothesis must meet. In 
this sense, Mead’s ethical theory is thoroughly pragmatic. 
Mead distinguishes between “general values” and the “parti- 
cular form in which the value is manifest.”!! General values 
are social objects, generalized from a number of value ex- 
periences of the same generic type. Mead offers “property” and 
“charity” as examples. General values often take on an insti- 
tutional structure which preserves them. Mead shows, how- 
ever, that “if we subscribe to a general value, for example 
‘property’, we don’t mean the particular form they have taken 
ought to be preserved.”!® The actual practice of charity may 
take many forms in many different situations. One form of 
charity may work in some situations, while it may not work in 
others. This means that general values can never be applied 
directly to moral problems, but must first be reconstructed to 
fit the unique requirements of the problem. A second important 
consequence which follows from Mead’s distinction between 
general values and their particular form of expression is that 
“the great institutions embody general values, but they have 
to be reconstructed as new situations arise.” A system of 
property distribution which was just in terms of the conditions 
and standards of the nineteenth century, may be unjust from 
the perspective of mid-twentieth century social conditions and 
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standards. The institution of private property must be re- 
constructed if it is to continue to express value. Mead thinks 
that patriotism is one of the institutions most in need of 
reconstruction.'* Following the feudal period, national patriot- 
ism served to give unity and direction to the emerging growth 
of great cities. Modern transportation, communication, and 
military weapons make a reconstruction of patriotism from a 
national to an international focus necessary. New situations 
eventually require the gradual reconstruction of the ethical 
values embodied in the great institutions of society. 

Two required conditions must necessarily be present before 
the moral reconstruction of value situations and institutions 
can take place. These are social objects and reflective intelli- 
gence. When faced with a value problem, a dog responds to the 
situation directly, and from its own perspective only. When 
faced with a value problem, a man can respond to the situation 
indirectly, and from an objective perspective. The indirect 
response is commonly called “reflection,” and the objective 
perspective is characterized by “social objects.” These mark 
the difference between the way in which a dog and a man can 
solve their value problems. Lacking the ability to use a 
community of shared symbolized meanings, the dog cannot 
produce a reflective response, or utilize social objects. Thus a 
dog’s response to a value problem is non-moral. A human 
response to a value problem may be moral, although it is not 
necessarily so, since the possession of the capacity for reflection 
and objectivity does not necessarily guarantee their use. 

A moral problem is adequately solved from the moral 
perspective when the solution is derived reflectively from a 
socially objective perspective. The scope of that socially ob- 
jective perspective is defined by the limits of the particular 
problematic situation. The perspective of each participant in- 
volved in a moral situation is one of the “facts” of that situa- 
tion. To view the particular act and one’s place in that act 
from the perspective of the other participants is simply to 
gather all the relevant facts in that act. To use these facts in 
determining one’s response in the moral act is to act rationally 
in the situation. Morality requires getting all the facts in a 
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situation, and acting rationally with reference to them. Mead 
says that: 


You cannot lay down in advance fixed rules as to just what 
should be done. You can find out what are the values in- 
volved in the actual problem and act rationally with refer- 
ence to them. ... When we object to a person’s conduct, we 
say that he has failed to recognize the values, or that ... 
he does not act rationally with reference to them. That is the 
only method that an ethics can present. ... The moral act 
must take into account all the values involved, and it must 
be rational — that is all that can be said. 


To find out all the values involved in a situation is essen- 
tially a problem of communication. When communication is 
established between two individuals such that both individuals 
can share a common perspective or share each other’s perspec- 
tives, that communication is said to be significant. Ethics must 
be concerned with the problem of establishing significant sym- 
bols of discourse, such that a creative sharing of value 
perspectives becomes possible. One communicates significantly 
with another when he is able to see the act and himself from 
the perspective of the other. Mead calls this process “taking 
the role of the other.” Liberal education is the chief means of 
realizing this goal in the relation among individuals. A demo- 
cratic, open society is the most favorable means of realizing 
this goal in social policy and in the interrelation of social 
groups. In this way both education and democracy assume a 
moral character. Mead says that 


the moral problem is one which involves certain conflicting 
interests. All of those interests which are involved in con- 
flict must be considered. ... Now, if we ask what is the best 
hypothesis, the only answer we can make is that it must take 
into account all of the interests that are involved. Our 
temptation is to ignore certain interests that run contrary to 
our own interests, and emphasize those with which we have 
been identified.’® 


It is the moral function of liberal education and of democracy 
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to maximize the possibility of significant communication be- 
tween individuals, and between social groups. 

Rationality is the other essential element in moral behavior. 
According to Mead, “if the individual can take the attitude of 
the others and control his action by these attitudes, and control 
their action through his own, then we have what we can term 
‘rationality.’”17 Once we have reached a significant under- 
standing of the perspectives of the other participants in the act, 
we must then adopt a rational attitude toward those perspec- 
tives. Mead says that “the rational attitude is to find what 
common values lie back of the divisions and competitions. 
Within our communities the process of civilization is the dis- 
covery of these common ends which are the bases of social 
organizations.”!* Mead thinks that the rational community of 
universal discourse is “the widest community which we can 
present.” To act rationally with respect to the value perspec- 
tives discovered in a moral problem is to develop an experi- 
mental hypothesis which reconstructs the situation in such a 
way as to harmonize and maximize as far as possible all of the 
present values. 

In brief, the solving of a moral problem involves two re- 
quirements. First, one must perceive the value perspectives 
present in the act, and integrate these into his own value 
perspective. Second, he must develop an intelligent hypothesis 
for solving the problem which promises to realize the maxi- 
mum possible value in the act, and he must then test that 
hypothesis in practice. There are, therefore, two necessary ele- 
ments present in every mature ethical attempt to discover and 
maximize the good in a situation. These are communication by 
“significant symbols,” and the rational perspective of the 
“generalized other.” The possible good in a situation will be 
discovered and maximized in direct proportion to the degree 
to which these required conditions are present. 

By a “significant symbol,” Mead means that “the gesture 
which affects others should affect the individual himself in the 
same way.”°? When communication is by significant symbols, 
the individual can put himself into the attitudes of those 
whom he affects, by understanding their values or objects 
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in the act. In this way, the moral reconstruction takes on 
objectivity. 

By the “generalized other,” Mead means the most universal 
possible perspective which can determine our response with 
respect to the value objects in an act. The “generalized 
other” is the rational viewpoint. Mead says that “the widest 
community which we can present” is “the rational community 
that is represented in the so-called universal discourse.”* In 
this way, the moral reconstruction takes on universality. 

Communication functions in moral inquiry to discover and 
understand the various value perspectives present in a moral 
problem. Reason functions in moral inquiry to discover a 
hypothesis which will harmonize and maximize the greatest 
possible number of these value perspectives. Moral problems 
are resolved by getting all the value facts, and then by acting 
rationally toward all of them. Significant communication and 
reason are the necessary conditions of moral reconstruction. 
In this sense, both significant communication and reason have 
intrinsic value from the perspective of ethics, since they are 
indispensable to ethical advance. Mead observes that reason 
becomes “a value in itself.” He goes on to say, “it is a value 
in so far as it enables us to act morally when trying to find 
out what is right. It is a value which in this sense is always 
present.”” The same analysis applies directly to significant 
communication. No set of discovered values can be presented 
in universal form as a moral guide. One may, however, present 
in universal form a statement of the formal required conditions 
which must be present in order to discover a morally adequate 
solution. While the discovered solution may differ in every 
case, the conditions required for its discovery remain the same 
throughout. Shared communication in the form of “significant 
symbols,” and rationality which takes the perspective of the 
“generalized other” are these required conditions. Mead thinks 
that for ethical theory, “that is what we could call a 
‘categorical imperative.’”®? Mead’s original contribution here 
is to construct an ethical theory around rules for moral discovery 
and reconstruction, rather than around any list of rules of 
moral conduct. In a world of emergent evolution, Mead thinks 
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lists of discovered values taken as absolute must be recognized 
as “ruled*out!”™ 

Terms such as “wicked” or “evil,” taken absolutely, obstruct 
rather than assist moral reconstruction. Moral reconstruction is 
not a matter of sorting right and wrong values, but is a matter 
of re-defining the moral situation in such a way that the 
maximum number of values can be realized harmoniously, If 
one wishes an education and also wishes to support his family, 
these are both real values. The task of value reconstruction is 
to present a hypothesis which will realize both values without 
conflict. When a criminal steals property, he is giving ex- 
pression to real value impulses. It is not his value impulses 
themselves that are morally destructive, but only the means 
by which they are actualized. The task of moral reconstruction, 
and of intelligent penology, is to develop significant communi- 
cation between the criminal and the larger society in which his 
acts take place. If he can become a part of that larger comm- 
unity, his value impulses then can be redirected in socially 
constructive directions. The criminal act is no longer an in- 
telligent response from the perspective of the larger community 
of which he is now a significant participant.® 

With respect to the actual practice of moral reconstruction 
in a given concrete situation, Mead offered the following list 
of guidelines to his 1927 Elementary Ethics class, as a closing 


summary: r 


— you have got to act 

— you have got to do the best you can under the circum- 
stances. 

-— any solution you get has got to be one that can be app- 
lied to the whole social group to which you belong. 

— you can’t claim rights which you don’t recognize in others 
and you can’t put’ obligations on others without taking 
them on yourself 

The result may be unfortunate. But he has done the best he 

could, and his action is a moral action.®* 


Mead believes that ethics involves both emotion and the 
intellect. In his analysis of the self, he distinguishes an “emo- 
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tional” or “sympathy” side, and an “intellectual” or “rational” 
side.’ Both are present in any integrated human act. The self 
undergoes reconstruction by every act in which it participates. 
The emotional side of inquiry is the sympathetic understanding 
of an objective perspective through significant communication. 
The rational side of inquiry is the construction and testing of the 
most comprehensive possible hypothesis which harmonizes and 
maximizes the values present. In moral inquiry, emotion and 
reason are both indispensable, since they are respectively the 
vehicle of discovering and of actualizing the values in a moral 
situation. In this way, any act of moral reconstruction involves 
the total self. As a consequence, the moral self undergoes re- 
construction by every moral act in which it participates. 

Values emerge in the context of acts, and moral reconstruc- 
tion is always a response to the emergence of conflicting values 
in an act which blocks the completion of the act. Each moral 
reconstruction represents an advance, i.e., exemplifies moral 
growth, in two areas: the community and the moral self. First, 
each moral reconstruction expands and modifies the moral 
social objects, which are the funded knowledge available to the 
community. Moral reconstruction is always performed by par- 
ticular individuals or groups of individuals in particular situa- 
tions. Thus, by participating in a particular act of moral in- 
quiry, each individual becomes important and unique in his 
moral contribution, since he is contributing to the expansion 
and modification of social objects. In Mead’s ethical theory, 
each human individual has intrinsic worth, since each human 
individual has a unique perspective to contribute. Mead says 
that moral growth is a consequence of the perception of new 
problems, and 


progress ... from the point of view of evolution, is the 
constant meeting of problems and solving them. ... This is 
what we are doing: we are solving problems, and those 
problems can appear only in the experience of the individual. 
It is that which gives the importance to the individual, gives 
him a value which cannot be stated. He has a certain pre- 
ciousness which cannot be estimated.” 
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Every moral solution is effected by moral selves. In this way, 
each individual through his moral inquiry contributes to the 
reconstruction of social objects, and thereby to the reconstruc- 
tion of the community. 

The second area of advance represented by every moral 
reconstruction is the reconstruction of the moral self in each 
participant individual. The self in each individual is a be- 
havioral complex composed of the symbolic representation of 
objective perspectives and social objects, termed the “me,” and 
a spontaneous impulsiveness, termed the “I.” Together, they 
constitute personality. The “me” is the function of social 
control in the individual. The “I” is the function of moral 
self-consciousness in the individual as it is engaged in the act 
of resolution of a moral problem. In his article, “The Social 
Self,” Mead develops a “psychology of ethics,” in which he 
argues that there are two phases in the advance of the moral 
self.2° First, there is a disintegration. The “I” is confronted 
with a problematic situation for which the “me” presents no 
adequate ready response. The unity with which the self entered 
the moral situation disintegrates in the presence of the moral 
challenge. The individual engages in a conversation of perspec- 
tives, termed “reflection,” which seeks to resolve the problem. 
Second, there is a reconstruction of the unity of the moral self, 
which is a synthesis of the challenged part of the “me” and 
the experimentations of the “I.” The individual becomes a new 
larger self as a result of every moral inquiry in which he 
participates. 

An adequate moral response reflects the successful integration 
of the “I” and the “me” in behavior. This, in turn, defines 
personality integration. Morally adequate behavior and per- 
sonality integration are identical. ; 

In the psychologically, and morally healthy person, the “I” 
is the basis of creative freedom, and the “me” is the basis of 
social responsibility. The “I” in behavior prevents a merely 
habitual response that is rigid and unimaginative, and which 
ignores the unique aspects of each particular situation. The 
“me” in behavior prevents an unintelligent chaotic response 
that is idiosyncratic and impulsive, and which ignores an 
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appreciative understanding of the other social objects present 
in the particular situation. The “I” in behavior operates to 
prevent the loss of freedom which results from moral dogmat- 
ism. The “me” in behavior makes responsible conduct possible, 
and operates to prevent the irresponsibility of moral anarchy. 
It is the reflective conversation of the “I” and the “me,” 
which operates to develop a free and responsible moral hypo- 
thesis. 

Mead distinguishes three distinct levels of universality in the 
emergent development of the human personality, which are 
those of the individual, the social group, and finally the ra- 
tional-universal perspective. The scope of personality and self- 
consciousness expands directly with the scope of the “other” 
with which it can communicate significantly. These levels may 
be termed respectively, the “individualized or specific other,” 
the “organized other,” and the “generalized other.” At the 
first level, the impulsive “I” predominates, at the second level, 
the social “me” predominates, at the third level, the reflective 
conversation of the “I” and the “me” controls the moral act. 
These stages describe the progress of the person from individual 
play, to organized games, and finally to helping organize and 
reconstruct the game itself. The progress throughout these stages 
is made possible by an expanding objectivity, which depends 
upon the range and depth of perspectives which we appreciate 
through communication by significant symbols. 

Moral behavior directly exemplifies these three levels of 
development. Mead uses these same three levels of psychological 
development as the organizing principle for his 1927 Intro- 
ductory Ethics course. He maintained there that moral conduct 
might occur at three levels: first the “instinctive” or “personal” 
level, second the “socially determined” level, and third the 
level of “rationality.”® At the level of the “individualized 
other,” the moral self appreciates the present discovered values 
of other individuals, the individual objects. At the level of the 
“organized other,” the moral self appreciates and is recon- 
structed by appreciation of the present discovered values of 
the social group, the social objects. At the level of the “genera- 
lized other,” the moral self takes the abstract universal per- 
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spective of the epistemological form of the social act itself, the 
perspective of one who wishes to discover values, the rational 
objects. At this highest level, the individual “questions whether 
the standard of society is the right thing.”*! Standing outside 
of the present community, he can reconstruct that community. 
At the “individualized other” level, the individual takes the 
role of the present moral perspective of other selected indi- 
viduals. “Individual ethics” emerge at this level. At the “orga- 
nized other” level, the individual takes the role of the present 
moral perspective of his society. “Social ethics” emerge at this 
level. At the “generalized other” level, the individual takes the 
role of rationality, the epistemological form of the sociality of 
all acts. The ethical self at this level rejects any humanism which 
holds that the best presently discovered values should be the 
highest object of ethical devotion. Rather, we should give our 
ethical commitment to the universal and objective principles 
that make possible the progressive discovery and correction of 
the good. These principles which should command our ethical 
commitment are “significant communication” and “rationality.” 
At this highest level, an ethical response is objective and uni- 
versal. As Charles Morris notes, “the right act, as relative to 
the situation, is nevertheless objective and universal in that it 
demands the assent ot all rational beings.” 

An individual who actually attains this highest level of 
moral conduct is a moral «prophet.”*? Mead cites Jesus, 
Buddha, and Socrates as examples of prophets who were able 
to define their moral ideas in terms of an actual means of 
realizing them. Their lives became the laboratories in which 
their hypotheses were expressed. The true prophet is distin- 
guished from the false prophet, since the former is able to give 
meaning to his vision, while the latter cannot. A true prophet 
can translate his prophecy into actual means for resolving 
moral problems. 

Each act in which moral reconstruction occurs represents 
growth in two areas. On the one hand, there is an expansion 
and modification of the social objects which are the symbolized 
and institutionalized values of the community. On the other 
hand, there is an expansion and modification of the moral self 
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in each participant individual. When ethical theory is taken as 
a whole, the only imperative that can be given is the necessity 
for continuing reconstruction. Mead says that “the only essen- 
tial imperative I can see is that this essential social process has 
got to go on — the community, on the one hand, and the 
selves that make up the community.”™ The aim of reconstruc- 
tion is continued reconstruction. 

There is no social moral resolution which does not recon- 
struct individual moral selves. There is no resolution of an 
individual moral problem which cannot contribute to the 
reconstruction of social objects. Consequently, no sharp line can 
be drawn in ethical theory between individual ethics and social 
ethics. Since traditional a priori ethical systems allow no place 
for the emergence of value from experimental moral re- 
construction in the actual situation, there is no place in these 
systems for significant creative comunication between social 
objects and individual moral selves. Consequently, these systems 
tend to separate individual and social ethics. According to 
Mead, the self is never complete, and values are never fixed. 
Since the self is social in origin and development, and since 
social values are the common values of individuals, the cate- 
gories of the individual and the social interpenetrate one an- 
other. Every moral reconstruction has both an individual and 
a social dimension, and can contribute to moral growth areas. 
A moral resolution which fails to bring about growth in both 
the social objects and the participant moral selves illustrates 
a failure in communication. 

The orderly growth of social objects and moral selves is a 
consequence of completed acts of moral reconstruction. This 
growth emerges out of the final consummation stage of the 
moral act, the stage of judgment. It is only after the adequacy 
of a moral hypothesis has been judged in practice that it can 
offer actual material for social and individual moral reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mead distinguishes two aspects of judgment: verification and 
evaluation. The judgment of an act is always in terms of some 
object. First, when the object is defined from the perspective 
of the act as a whole, the judgment is the statement of whether 
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or not the object of the act has been achieved. This aspect of 
judgment is the verification of the act that has occurred, and 
is the knowledge avialable as a resource in further acts. Second, 
the judgment is the statement of whether or not the conse- 
quences of the moral reconstruction prove to realize in fact the 
goods desired by individuals involved in the act. This aspect 
of judgment is the evaluation of the act that has occurred. 
Thus, the judgment of a moral hypothesis yields both know- 
ledge and an evaluation of moral worth. 

In judging moral hypotheses evaluatively, Mead distinguishes 
between moral “mistakes” and moral “sins.”**> A moral hypo- 
thesis is a mistake if it has sought to be objective and rational, 
and yet it fails to work in practice to resolve the moral prob- 
lem. Hypotheses are mistakes if they lead to further disintegra- 
tion and conflicts in ends-relations. A moral hypothesis is a sin 
if it has deliberately rejected an objective and rational per- 
spective in favor of an idiosyncratic and irrational perspective. 
Sinful behavior is morally blameworthy, while moral mistakes 
are not. A moral response takes into account all the values in- 
volved in the situation, and acts rationally with reference to 
them. An immoral response is one which is unwilling to re- 
cognize all the values involved, or which is unwilling to act 
rationally with reference to them. Mead distinguishes two 
forms of immoral behavior: that which is “selfish” and that 
which is “impulsive.”** The selfish man is acting deliberately 
from only one perspective in the moral situation. The im- 
pulsive man is ignoring deliberately the test of consequences in 
his moral judgment. Both selfish and impulsive behavior can 
be empirically demonstrated to be self-defeating. The selfish 
man is refusing to appreciate other perspectives toward the act 
which differ from his own present perspective. In so doing, he 
prevents himself from cammunicating with diverse perspectives, 
which are the only instruments that can enlarge his present 
self. The selfish man may claim to be benefitting himself. 
Actually, the selfish man is preventing the growth of his self. 
The impulsive man is refusing to act rationally in terms of 
the information he has. To ignore the test of consequences is 
always eventually self-defeating to any end we may seek to 
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attain. Neither the selfish nor the impulsive man attains the 
ends to which he claims these behaviors are a means. It is in 
this sense that truly intelligent immorality is impossible. 

According to Mead, all acts exhibit sociality. At the meta- 
physical level, they all involve a transaction of organisms 
which leads to the emergence of a novel product, which, in 
turn, transforms the participant organisms, leaving them in a 
different relation to other acts in which they participate. The 
social character of a man’s act does not make it necessarily a 
morally good act. For ethical purposes, Mead differentiates 
social acts of human interrelations into two classes: 


those which lead to social co-operation, and those which lead 
to social antagonism among individuals; those which give 
rise to friendly attitudes and relations, and those which give 
rise to hostile attitudes and relations, among the human 
individuals implicated in the social situations. ... Now it is 
true that the latter class of fundamental impulses or be- 
havior tendencies in human beings are “anti-social” in so far 
as they would, by themselves, be destructive of all human 
social organization, or could not, alone, constitute the basis 
of any organized human society. .. .*” 


Those acts which promote social cooperation lead to significant 
communication and rationality, and therefore provide the con- 
ditions required for further ethical discovery and growth. Co- 
operative acts are a moral ideal. Those acts which promote 
social antagonism lead to the destruction of significant commu- 
nication and rationality, and therefore destroy the conditions 
required for further ethical discovery and growth. If social 
antagonism becomes dominant over social cooperation regu- 
larly, then both the society and its moral order are destroyed. 
Because they make moral growth impossible, acts which lead 
to conflict and disintegration in end-relations are ethically 
anti-social and immoral. 

For Mead, ethics tells us to take a socially objective attitude 
toward our own behavior. We must take the “role of the 
other.” We must react to our reactions in the role of our fell- 
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ows, and take the standpoint achieved as authoritative for the 
direction of our own activity. Mead thinks that 


every human individual must, to behave ethically, integrate 
himself with the pattern of organized social behavior which, 
as reflected or prehended in the structure of his self, makes 
him a self-conscious personality. .. .*8 


Moral behavior is the required condition for the survival of a 
social organization integrated by common social objects, and 
for the expansion of the range and depth of self- consciousness 
in the individual. 

Intelligent moral behavior exemplifies and is a culmination 
of the evolutionary sociality which Mead, in his Carus Lec- 
tures, sought to show “is found throughout the universe.” At 
the human level, Mead thinks that it is the “control of its own 
evolution which is the goal of the development of human 
society.”*° Mead concludes his ethics with the reflection that 


The order of the universe that we live in is the moral order. 
It has become the moral order by becoming the self-con- 
scious method of the members of a human society. We are 
not pilgrims and strangers. We are at home in our own 
world, but it is not ours by inheritance but by conquest. ... 
And this is the world of the moral order. It is a splendid 
adventure if we can rise to it.*t 


This adventure is the moral life. 
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MEAD AND EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHERS — 
HUSSERL, SARTRE, BUBER 


Van Meter Ames 


Mead and Husserl on the Self * 


Both Mead and Husserl have had much to say about the self 
and consciousness, yet in such different ways that they scarcely 
seem to be speaking of the same thing. To Mead the self is 
social. To Husserl it is essentially outside society. 

Not only the self but the whole universe is social for Mead, 
for anything at all is made up of events. He says: “The social 
character of the universe we find in the situation in which the 
novel event is in both the old order and the new which its 
advent heralds.”! The wild animal belongs to the physical or- 
der of energies but also to “the jungle system which is part of 
the life system on the surface of the inanimate globe. ... There 
is as genuine a sociality in his relation to his environment as 
in his relation to the prey or to his mate or to his pack.”? 
Coming to what we more commonly recognize as social, on 
the human level, Mead sees simply a special case of the nature 
of the universe: “The relation of the social process of be- 
havior ... to the social environment is analogous to the re- 
lation of the processes of individual biological activity ... to 
the physical-biological environment.”* The culmination of 
social give-and-take is conscious personality, coming with the 
use of the significant symbol or language. Thereby organisms 
do not simply affect one another from without but each is 
able to stimulate itself as it does the other, and so can assume 
the role of the other or put the self in another’s place. Con- 
versation then is possible, and anticipation of attitudes, so that 
the individual can control himself by the sense of his effect 
upon his fellows. This is the important thing to learn, and it 
is the lesson of becoming human, of developing a self that is 
also social. By responding as others do to his own words and 
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theirs, the individual builds their responses into his own make- 
up as a “generalized other.” This gives him the basis for guid- 
ing and criticizing his own impulses and conduct. Vocal 
gestures are internalized so that talk with others becomes the 
pattern and means of his own thought, after making it possible. 

Thus Mead is able to account for the appearance of per- 
sonality and consciousness, as an evolution of social process, 
without invoking any transcendent principle. In showing mind 
to be natural, an instance of sociality which is universal, he 
does not make mind the product of environment; but shows 
mind to be an interaction of the human being with the milieu. 
He calls intelligence creative because it acts upon the world, 
altering the conditions in which life is lived. And intelligent 
effort is moral when the very fact of its being social is re- 
membered and freshly intended; the fact that intelligent and 
moral living, at bottom and at best, is neither dictated by the 
group nor selfishly imposed by an individual, but is an affair 
of sharing. In Mead’s philosophy we are members one of 
another, and so have a natural basis and incentive for working 
together and finding our good in the common good. 

Mead has no interest in a transcendental realm, because all 
that is real and ideal in human life can be stated by him in 
social terms, which are those of nature. What allies Husserl 
with Mead is concern with the self and insistence upon keeping 
thought within the bounds of evidence, with reflection upon 
the nature of evidence. Yet there is a deep difference between 
them concerning the idea of authentic science. 

Husserl, in the first of his Cartesian Meditations, as his not- 
able use of the method of doubt would lead one to expect, says 
that in laying aside our hitherto admitted convictions we 
should “in particular not accept the truths of science as given.”* 
Mead would agree with this, since he would regard all the 
findings of science as hypothetical and tentative, and he says 
we should be ready to revise any of them in the light of new 
evidence. But Mead would not think it made sense to doubt 
everything at once. Actual doubt is about something in relation 
to what is not doubted. Nor would the scientific use of doubt 
suggest to Mead, as it does to Husserl, that a genuine science 
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would have “absolutely certain foundations.” Husserl, to be 
sure, recognizes that “we borrow the general idea of science 
from existing sciences,” and that, for his radically critical atti- 
tude, these have become “hypothetical sciences. Hence the idea 
of their general end is hypothetical also, and we do not know 
whether it is attainable. Nevertheless, in the form of hypo- 
thesis and of admittedly fluid and indeterminate generality, we 
possess this idea.”* In “living” the activity of science we may 
sense its tendencies and progressively grasp its final end, he 
says. He is cautious about estimating the difficulty of appro- 
aching such a goal, but seems to have no doubt at all about the 
existence or desirability of such a goal, or its compatibility with 
the procedures of the scientist. Mead might be accused of dog- 
matism in dismissing such a goal. But from his standpoint one 
could ask whether Husserl was not uncritical in accepting a 
dualistic and quasi-theological position. Husser] assumes that, 
over against daily life, which he admits “can be content with 
relative truths and evidence for its relative ends,” science 
should demand final verities, “valid once for all and for every- 
one.” He sees nothing to question in his conclusion that, be- 
cause science must “ceaselessly modify ‘the truths’ achieved” 
(and he puts these truths in quotes to show his prejudice against 
them), “the idea of absolute truth” is what science really foll- 
ows.® 

A relativist could accept what Husserl then lays down as the 
prime principle of method: not to accept as valid any judg- 
ment “if I have not drawn it from the evidence, that is, from 
‘experiences’ in which the ‘things’ and ‘facts’ in question are 
‘themselves’ present to me.”? But Husserl does not proceed far 
in this empiricist vein before he breaks off to consider further 
what he means by absolute certainty or indubitability; though 
he tells us that this concept cannot apply to physical nature 
or to the concrete things around us. There, he says, we cannot 
speak with any assurance of existence, but only of the appear- 
ance, the penomenon of existence.* The upshot of the First 
Meditation is that the whole objective world is “put in paren- 
theses,” leaving each of us with all he can be sure of: his “pure 
life,” made up of pure states and their pure objects or pheno- 
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mena. The ego is limited to its cogitationes. But instead of 
regarding this situation as a provisional stage in the use of 
doubt, prior to that of re-instating the reality of the world, 
Husserl seems to feel that he has arrived at what is absolutely 
certain, by shutting out everything “out there”; and that the 
“inner life” of cogitationes is so primary, so original that upon 
it must depend whatever world may be. The transcendental ego 
is revealed as beyond doubt, a concept of apodicticity. This 
ego’s immediate and certain experience is admittedly rather 
shut in, being confined to itself; except that there is a vague 
horizon of what is not immediately experienced but just 
thought, suggesting indeterminate possibilities not actually per- 
ceived. 

Near the end of the First Meditation, after rising to the 
transcendental level, Husserl suddenly comes down to some- 
thing like Mead’s view of the organism making its way in the 
environment toward things at a distance, which appear as 
more or less blurred possibilities of the consummatory ex- 
perience that contact would give. Husserl’s vague horizon 
around what is immediate “implies the possibility of being 
determined in and through possible experiences.”® But, after 
noting analogous indetermination around the transcendental 
immediacy and certainty of the “I am,” he proceeds (in Sec- 
tion 11) to suppress the analogy between the psychological and 
the transcendental self. He simply identifies the former with 
the latter. He reasons that any self, with its inner psychic life, 
which can survive doubt concerning the external world, is no 
longer the object of such sciences as biology, anthropology, 
and empirical psychology; since the life they talk about, even 
when it is psychical, is in the world. So, in the Second Medi- 
tation, in order to study the transcendental experience of the 
transcendental ego, he proposes a science altogether different 
from the usual sciences — one that is “absolutely subjective.” 
He observes that Descartes let his Ego cogito, ergo sum remain 
sterile, in failing to realize that it offered a field for investi- 
gation different from that of psychological study though 
parallel to it and even having “identical content,” except for 
the difference between existing and being merely phenomenal. 
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But Mead would demur and give another turn to the use of 
doubt. He would question Husserl’s questioning of the whole 
world at once. Or, if this can be considered a legitimate and 
rational undertaking, Mead would ask whether Husserl has not 
been less than thorough with his parentheses, in letting the self 
slip through them with a certificate of certainty not carried 
by anything else. Though Descartes did not doubt the thinking 
ego, he may have doubted whether it constituted a realm worth 
studying. Setting it apart from what he studied, he proceeded 
as if the ego were for him a methodological device for clearing 
away what science was not yet equipped to tackle, by calling 
it subjective and out of bounds; perhaps with the idea that 
later it might become a field of investigation. 

Mead made clear that the subjective realm was, after 
Descartes, a bag for holding whatever could not yet be located 
in the world objectively considered by science. Mead was con- 
fident that the advance of science would empty the bag and 
finally turn it inside out. In fact the epochal achievement of 
Mead himself was to pull consciousness out into the open by 
stating it in understandable and observable terms of behavior. 
He succeeded in presenting consciousness as “the response of 
an organism to its own responses.”?° This leaves nothing in the 
bag, and puts anyone still holding the bag into the position of 
Husserl. Without benefit of Mead, Husserl realized that, unlike 
any other science, a science of the subjective would deal with 
what does not exist. With the magic of his phenomenological 
reduction he launched on such a science nevertheless. The 
result is that he makes away with the world to leave a sup- 
posedly pure conciousness as the very foundation of our 
natural life; for now the only way to be is to be cogitated by 
the Cogito. 

From Mead’s naturalistic point of view, cogitation of any 
kind would ensue upon a long evolution up to the higher forms 
of life. Then it seems fantastic that a leading thinker, who 
made his reputation by analysis of scientific caution, should 
carry doubt as far as he does and then have no doubt about 
deriving nature from an absolute certainty which can have no 
support in anything the sciences are the least bit sure of. Doubt 
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is a very useful tool of science. But what meaning can doubt 
have except within a problematic situation? 

Mead says: “My proposition is that every problem pre- 
supposes what is not involved in that problem, and which is in 
so far valid. The truth of the judgment which represents the 
solution of the problem rests upon the harmony of its dictum 
with that whose validity is not problematic. ... What is not 
involved in the problem is not true nor is it false; it is simply 
there, though there is no suggestion that a problem may not 
break out anywhere within it. ... Research is ready to find 
a problem at any point in the structure of scientific doctrine, 
a problem which may invalidate any theory. Indeed it wel- 
comes such outbreaks, and lives its exciting life in their midst. 
What arrests the philosopher’s attention is that this attitude 
carries with it no sense of insecurity. The philosopher still has 
the Medievalist’s yearning to rest in the arms of finality. 
Whether idealist or realist or neo-Kantian phenomenalist, he 
seeks repose for his perturbed spirit in the everlasting arms of 
an absolute of one sort or another. His philosophic mind ... 
cannot conceive of security of method, it must have security 
of structure.”!! 

Husserl is denied the “security of method,” since his method 
is that of universal doubt. The research scientist, and the more 
consistent philosopher of science, not only has a procedure to 
rely on within the limits of a problem, but can take the sur- 
rounding world for granted. Otherwise he would have no 
approach or leverage for the problem in hand. One by one 
there is no item in nature that cannot be questioned. But can 
the idea of extending doubt to everything at once be given a 
significant meaning? Does it not rest upon a verbal confusion? 
It leaves nothing to base an answer on, unless it is something 
transcendental. To present this in turn as having the immediate 
and absolute certainty not to be found elsewhere, must seem to 
anyone who remains at all skeptical, a verbal or merely gram- 
matical trick. I may say that even in doubting I am doing 
something, hence I am. But to think that this makes my ego 
transcendental beyond the reach of doubt, hardly follows. 

One must be struck that Husserl readily admits his de- 
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scription of the transcendental realm to be parallel to that of 
the natural world; the difference being that the former is a 
purification or thinning out of the latter. In the “noematic” 
direction of the intentional object the descripion reveals such 
modes as the certain, the possible, the supposed; and in the 
“noetic” direction of the Cogito itself there are the modalities 
of perception, memory, and immediate memory, with their 
modal differences. “Noetic” and “noematic” convey what they 
do by reminding us of the post-Cartesian opposition of the 
subjective to the objective, in the imagined predicament of a 
self confronted by an external world. That is to say that the 
“natural world,” in the account of it which Husserl accepts, is 
already split by the unnatural isolation of the self, which he 
has only to emphasize to make it transcendental. On high he 
sharpens the shadow of the dichotomy he has below. 

Mead replaces the subject-object relation with that of the 
organism in the environment. This has the advantage of tying 
up with all we can learn from the sciences, instead of looking 
down on them as hopelessly less than transcendental. Mead 
empties the last of what had been considered subjective on to 
the table of the biological and social sciences. Husserl, with 
his phenomenological reduction, puts back into the subjective 
bag even what Descartes had kept out. Husserl puts the ex- 
tended realm with the unextended, so that the whole world is 
“something which ... exists for me simply as the cogitatum of 
my cogitationes.”” 

Mead would agree with Husserl that experience precedes 
any sense data supposedly waiting to be unified by the appli- 
cation of formal qualities; and might call the basic experience 
“pure” (as James did) in the sense of being pre-analytical.” 
Mead would not accept Husserl’s contention that this pure 
experience makes the “I am” primary in a way to translate all 
data, when discovered, into cogitata. Yet if Husserl’s obser- 
vation upon the ego’s “being for itself,” meaning that “the life 
of consciousness is related intentionally to itself,” is trans- 
posed into the sense a naturalist would make of it, we arrive 
at something like Mead’s statement of consciousness as “the 
response of an organism to its own responses.” Then it is 
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instructive to see how far Husserl’s proudly non-scientific or 
super-science account of phenomena supposed to be out of 
reach of science, as usually understood, has been paralleled by 
Mead in objective, scientific, even behavioristic terms. A 
follower of Husserl might say that, if this is true, Mead was 
more phenomenological than has been realized. But a student 
of Mead could be equally charitable toward Husserl, in find- 
ing him more naturalistic than his subjective terminology would 
suggest. At any rate, whether or not the ego’s “being for it- 
self” is an apodictic fact, as Husserl calls it, Mead is no less 
aware of it and the wonder of it when he puts it in his own 
warm way, as man’s ability “to call upon himself and find 
himself at home.” 

Husserl says that each cogito, in being conscious not only of 
the world but of itself, confronts a multitude of possibilities 
prefigured in the present and characterized as up to the cogito 
to be realized. He thinks of a horizon of outreach for each 
state of consciousness, varying with its own phases; so that, in 
our perception of an object, the aspects “really” seen refer to 
others anticipated as coming later — to be had if we act, if we 
look or move in a certain direction.*® This is quite like Mead’s 
view of the coming stages of an act as implicit in the beginning 
of it. Mead presents the distance-senses of sight and hearing as 
indicating what will be touched and tasted upon contact; and 
he shares Bergson’s appreciation of the importance of time and 
timing in carrying out an act. Husserl’s account of the per- 
ception of a cube® and Mead’s of a penny’? both dwell upon 
the filling in of aspects not seen along with those which are 
seen. Husserl speaks of the “real progress of perception” in 
which anticipatory representations are confirmed or discon- 
firmed; saying that the given object always has something pre- 
conceived about it, tobe realized. And Mead says of the 
penny, that the datum “is there never as a mere visual content 
but as an indication of the experience of manipulation. 
What is evident is that the attitude of the use of the penny, 
the manipulation, becomes the dominant attitude and controls 
the act of perception. We act toward it as round. In White- 
head’s terminology the oval form ‘conveys’ the roundness of 
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that which one handles.” In short, for Mead, “The percept is a 
collapsed act.”!* Progress toward contact is realization of what 
was given at first sight. 

Though Husserl does not appreciate the importance of con- 
tact, he is, like Mead, more interested in what is implied and 
potential than in what is immediately or intuitively given — 
in a process of making explicit the “correlative horizons.”*® And 
when Husserl goes on to discuss evidence as something present- 
ing itself “in person” to immediate intuition, instead of being 
abstract, symbolic or indirectly indicated, he seems to approach 
Mead’s conception of contact as the final and satisfying stage 
of an act. Husserl says that the intentional object is always 
either “given” to consciousness or is to be arrived at through 
confirmation and verification. He adds that any given evi- 
dence, or given that is evident, may discredit cogitata which 
we had taken to be objects, real for us. This is a point often 
made by Mead: that any exception to a law or theory, if 
vouched for and validated by the direct observation of a 
research worker, will, if accepted, require a rejection or re- 
formulation of the former “truth.” Even so, the new formula- 
tion will remain hypothetical and tentative for Mead; whereas 
Husserl prefers to speak of a “verifying confirmation” as 
assuring us of “real being” or “true reality”. Such language is 
out of keeping with the ever renewed and self-criticizing in- 
quiry that research science is for Mead. Husserl does insist 
that: “one cannot derive the notion of the truth or the true 
reality of objects except from the evidence”; but to say that all 
“justification proceeds from the evidence” means to him that 
confirmation comes back to “our transcendental subjectivity,” 
since confirmation is a synthesis that pertains to us.” For 
Husserl it is only in the transcendental subjectivity that any 
kind of meaning or reality is constituted.” 

Whereas Mead is open to novelty, realizing that this involves 
taking time seriously, as making a continuous and unpredict- 
able difference which will require constant reconstruction of 
the past and of previous generalizations; Husserl’s ambition 
becomes clear in his Fourth Meditation: to “reveal the structure 
of the eidos of the transcendental ego, which embraces all 
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possible variants of my empirical ego.” He says: “phenomeno- 
logy studies the essential and universal laws which determine 
in advance the possible meaning ... of any empirical assertion 
bearing on the transcendental.” His idea of science, as requiring 
recourse to apodictic principles, is thus completely at variance 
with the conception of science in Mead and Dewey as empirical 
inquiry; this being free of any a@ priori or theological leading 
strings, such as “apodictic principles,” “essential necessities,” 
or “rational foundations of pure possibility,” without which 
Husserl cannot conceive of “intelligibility and scientific cha- 
racter.” In a footnote at this point he further deepens the abyss 
between himself and Mead, in saying: “in the passage from my 
ego to the ego in general, neither the reality nor the possibility 
of a world of others is presupposed. ... I modify myself in 
imagination, by myself, I represent myself as different, I do 
not imagine ‘another.’”*> Husserl gets around, however, to say- 
ing that other egos are transcendentally constituted in my 
transcendental ego. Through his a priori method of explication 
he can say: “my empirical ego is not involved except in so far 
as it is one of the pure possibilities arrived at.” In this tran- 
scendental idealism the ego constitutes not only itself but all 
objectivity, including that of other people.” 

In the Fifth Meditation Husserl says that even when I apply 
doubt to others and am alone, still “my ego, from within its 
own proper being, can, somehow, constitute ‘the other.’” He 
proceeds: “If I try to limit my transcendental experience to 
what is strictly mine, abstracting from any outside spirituality, 
nothing remains but my body and my psycho-physical unity 
and personality — as out of the world. The world being 
bracketed, nothing of it remains but my experience of it as it 
belongs strictly to me. Yet in my inmost privacy my life re- 
mains experience of the world, as that which is foreign to me 
and at the same time inherent, with its whole constitution, in 
my psychic being. The reduced world is interior to the self, 
while within this world the self is one of the “exteriorities.”” 
I constitute the world as it exists as a phenomenon for myself; 
and also find myself transformed as a being belonging to the 
world.® The whole world is part of the content of the ego, as 
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that which belongs to the ego,*” so that other selves are within 
me. The transcendental ego is also a transcendental intersubjec- 
tivity.*° The success of apperception in reaching the other “im- 
plies necessarily an immediate experience of the identity be- 
tween the world of others ... and the world of my system of 
phenomena.”?® 

Husserl tells us: “The concrete intuitive and also apodictic 
method of phenomenology excludes all ‘metaphysical adven- 
ture,’ all speculative excesses. ... My ego, given to myself in 
an apodictic manner ... cannot be an ego having experience 
of the world without being in touch with other egos of the 
same sort if it is a member of a society of monads which are 
given to it in an oriented manner.”*° This social structure, 
found in transcendental phenomenology, is paralleled on the 
positive or psychological level. Solipsism is overcome as being 
a mere appearance, although “it remams true that all that 
exists for me can draw its existential meaning only from me, 
in the sphere of my consciousness.” And there is nothing of 
metaphysical contrivance or theory here, we are told; because 
all is based on what is given in pure intuition, as its meaning 
is explained.*! Thus the naiveté of daily life and of the positive 
sciences is said to be corrected by the transcendental reduction. 
The world lost through this reduction is recovered “in the 
grasp of itself by universal consciousness.”* 

Mead, instead of putting consciousness beyond the world 
that science studies, interprets consciousness as a term for 
certain behavior of the organism in the environment: when 
the self arises through using the significant symbol, which 
enables the organism to respond to its own stimuli as another 
does, and so to take the role of the other. Mead thereby puts 
the transcendental ego and its paradoxes in parentheses. Hav- 
ing found the security of method he does not need the security 
of an absolute and apodictic structure. He can abide by the 
self and society to be found in experience. He, rather than 
Husserl, is willing to study what is given and to follow where 
it leads. 

The difference between the two men is clear in these lines 
from Mead: “The experimental test can never be in terms of a 
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universe which is and will be subject to no reconstructions. ... 
The real world by which the test is made is not an ultimate 
reality, nor does the scientist assume that it is. On the contrary, 
as a research scientist he is eagerly looking forward to di- 
scovering discrepancies therein which will involve its re- 
construction in new hypotheses. ... The idealist interprets this 
as the gradual approach to truth, or the reality that is con- 
stantly implied in the partially real constructions of scientific 
thought. If, however, the idealist’s position were correct, there 
would be no justification in the experimental method, for 
there could be no assurance in a reference of a hypothesis to 
a world of reality which is unreal.”®* For his reality and se- 
curity Mead comes back to “an actual process of living to- 
gether on the part of all members of the community which 
takes place by means of gestures.”** Mead wants “to empha- 
size ... the temporal and logical pre-existence of the social 
process to the self-conscious individual that arises in it. 
What the development of language, especially the significant 
symbol, has rendered possible is just the taking over of this 
external social situation into the conduct of the individual 
himself.”55 

Husserl, relying upon the cogito and dualism of Descartes, 
finds it hard to think of thinking as something natural, going 
on in the world as much as anything else. For Mead thinking 
is the testing of the means of meeting problems which con- 
front the human community when action is checked.** Think- 
ing, or the thought involved in a situation, then is a process 
which can be more or less directly observed without need of 
relating it to an ego or transcendental thinker to do the think- 
ing or have the thought. 

Husserl does not deny direct knowledge of the thought 
either, but gratuitously elevates it to a thinking ego which must 
constitute the world, including other selves, or be solipsistic. 
He thinks he “simply sees” the ego and that it remains after 
the reduction of the world, apart from theory. But he builds 
a theory of grasping something absolute, which enables him to 
exclude the empirical material of psychology, except as a 
possibility. From the point of view of James and Mead, 
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Husserl’s ideal and absolute realm becomes an empty abstract- 
ion. They would prefer Farber’s idea of restating the pheno- 
menological program “in strict methodological terms, restrict- 
ing the statement to what is actually accomplished ... with no 
suggestion of entering a hitherto unconceived ‘realm’ ... ‘lay- 
ing free a universe of absolute being.” As critically understood 
in terms of Husserl’s best procedure, Farber holds that pheno- 
menology begins with “the things themselves,” regards them as 
the “final court of appeal,” and “seeks to point out all pre- 
suppositions.” The approach then would be much akin to that 
of James and Mead, except that Farber says everything factual 
should be viewed “as an exemplification of essential structures,” 
and that “possible” as well as “real” essences are to be dealt 
with." 

This still suggests a bifurcation that Mead could not accept, 
if it means a timeless reality of some sort above the events of 
nature; though Mead does.recognize the importance of “endur- 
ing factors in the structure and changes of the environment 
and the mechanisms of conduct.” In place of timeless essences 
Mead speaks of “the specious present” or “suppositious instant” 
in which the temporal dimension is reduced. This “removes 
theoretically the uncertainty of the future” and leaves “the 
world of the manipulatory area, in which the distance ex- 
perience of vision is immediately realized in contact.” The 
ability of reflection to ignore passage enables man “to find a 
permanent field for the determination of possible alternative 
courses of action.” 

In Farber’s emendation, Husserl would study the actual 
factual world as exemplifying essential structures. Mead would 
explain “permanent space and time abstracted from passage” 
as existing “in nature in the perspective of the individual.”” 
Then both approaches would begin with experience, stay with 
it, and find order there of a sort that might not be appreciated 
without philosophy. The significant difference is that order for 
the phenomenologist is a Platonic reality back of all process, 
whereas order for Mead is an ever renewed organizing of 
perspectives in the midst of passage. Also, for Mead, the self as 
conscious personality is a late emergent in the universal social 
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process whereby a thing can be in more than one perspective. 
He can say: “once mind has arisen in the social process it 
makes possible the development of that process into much 
more complex forms of social interaction among the component 
individuals than was possible before it had arisen. But there is 
nothing odd about a product of a given process contributing 
to, or becoming an essential factor in, the further development 
of that process.”*° 

Husserl did not care to investigate the genesis of the self; 
this seemed irrelevant to his interest in a “science of subjecti- 
vity.” The genetic method is quite relevant, however, in 
enabling Mead to show that “subjective” and “objective,” 
instead of being correlative reaches of reality in a grand over- 
all dichotomy, belong to a logical distinction within a perspec- 
tive which is there in nature. The perspective is not subjective 
for Mead. He says: “The subjective is that experience in the 
individual which takes the place of the object when the reality 
of the object, at least in some respects, lies in an uncertain 
future. ... The relationship, then, between the individual and 
his world is a condition for the appearance of the relation 
between the objective and subjective, but it is not coincident 
witht.” 

Husserl could afford to ignore a thinker like Mead if pheno- 
menology is free from questions of actual individual existence. 
But could Husserl afford to ignore the Husserl who would 
appeal to all the evidence? 


Mead and Sartre on Man* 


Mead and Sartre have much in common. Both think of life 
as process and transition, taking time and moving into a future 
that requires constant revision of the past, so that nothing is 
ever settled and anything can be thrown into question. But 
Mead relies on the lifesciences; Sartre would like to reject them 
in favor of a supposed higher outlook. The reason is that his 
nineteenth or seventeenth century notion of science, including 
psychology, is mechanistic and deterministic. So he feels obliged 
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to get away from science to make room for freedom, whereas 
for Mead science is the great means of increasing freedom. 
Sartre almost prefers magic to science, and apparently would 
if he did not believe that he can rise above science and magic 
to Husserl’s transcendental grasp of consciousness as its own 
pure source. 

Beginning with his dissertation, L’Imagination (1936), he 
accepts a mysterious unbridgeable chasm between the existence 
in itself (en soi) of things, and consciousness, which can never 
be a thing because it exists in a way that is being for itself 
(Létre pour soi). Consciousness is pure spontaneity over against 
a world of things in sheer inertia. This is simply a reassertion 
of the Cartesian dualism between thought and extension. Sartre 
inveighs against traditional psychology for treating psychical 
facts as things — particularly for not distinguishing, except in 
degree, between image and perception. He contends that an 
image is radically different from an object, concluding that an 
image is an act and not a thing. 

Mead would agree that imagination is an act, if not that an 
Image is, and would locate the image within an act. He says: 

“Imagery may be found at any place in the act, playing the 
same part that is played by objects and their characteristics.” 
He explains that the image differs from an object in being “the 
continued presence of the content of an object which is no 
longer present.”* Sartre also says that what appears as image 
appears as absent, and that this accounts for the relative 
poverty of what is imagined, as compared with what is per- 
ceived: the latter lending itself to endless observation and dis- 
covery, whereas the image is limited to what is retained from 
the past.“ Mead seems to differ from Sartre in seeing that 
imagery and perception are intermingled instead of regarding 
them as dichotomous. Mead notes that images “may merge into 
immediate perceptions, giving the organism the benefit of past 
experience in filling out the object of perception; or they may 
serve to extend the field of experience beyond the range of 
immediate perception, in space or time or both.” Sartre’s 
closest approach to Mead on this point is in L’Imaginaire: 
Psychologie phénoménologique de l’imagination (1940), where 
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he notes that “each affective quality is so profoundly incor- 
porated in the object that it is impossible to distinguish what is 
felt and what is perceived.” But even here Sartre does not 
intend to recognize a fusion of perception and imagination, for 
he goes on to say that in “the constitution of the unreal ob- 
ject, the part of perception is played by knowledge (savoir as 
learning from past experience), and it is with the latter that 
sentiment is incorporated.”** Sarte abandons his dichotomy 
enough to grant “a liaison between the unreal and the real,” 
inasmuch as “every apprehension of the real as world tends to 
complete itself through the production of unreal objects.” This 
is because such apprehension involves “a free reduction of the 
world to nought, and this from a particular point of view.” 
He says further that the correlative of free consciousness “must 
be a world carrying within it the possibility of negation ... by 
an image. On the other hand, an image, being a negation of the 
world from a particular point of view, can never appear 
except on the basis of a world and in connection with that 
basis.” Thus “being in the world ... is the necessary condition 
of imagination.”* It comes through Sartre’s mysterious lan- 
guage that he cannot after all avoid agreeing with Mead that 
imagination mixes with perception. 

Both men speak of the act as central to an interpretation of 
human life, but Mead’s assumption that the act is the act of an 
organism is in contrast to Sartre’s squeamish separation of the 
human from the animal or the physical. He sees no way to 
acknowledge free creative intelligence short of lifting mind or 
consciousness above the facts accessible to science, because he 
thinks of these as simply physical and hence mechanistic. That 
the nature of the physical is altered when it enters into a 
living organism has not dawned on him; much less that activity 
on the level of mind could arise within the interrelations of 
organisms, as they act and interact in their environment, and 
come to respond to events as signs. Sartre’s shortcoming here 
is in the limitation of his reading in philosophy and psycho- 
logy, which is almost confined to French and German and 
some classical British writers. Although he makes a few refer- 
ences to William James, these seem to rest upon quotations he 
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has come across here and there, and show no real appreciation 
of his work. So empiricism means Hume and the associationists 
to Sartre. Darwin is lost on him, with all that Darwin has 
meant to Mead. The result is that Sartre, although he thinks 
he rejects idealism, is pretty much of an idealist, in holding 
that the psychical must be kept out of the meshes of the 
physical — as if here were two disparate realms rather than 
two levels of reality. 

Yet in L’Imaginaire he comes close to Mead’s account of 
gesture as the beginning of an act, warning of what is to 
follow if the act is carried out. Sartre speaks of the future as 
the real development of the form begun by the stroke of a 
tennis racket. He speaks of the arabesque hidden by a chair 
as the complement of the act of moving the chair. Again, in 
L’Etre et le Néant, he has something like Mead’s conception of 
the unity of the act, in speaking of the present as receiving 
from the future the feel of a beginning.*” 

Mead would say that the future is genuinely future in not 
yet being set in its course, because not yet existing. How could 
even infinite intelligence previse what is not there to be ob- 
served ahead of time? For Mead the future always arrives with 
some unforeseeable aspect, whether negligible or quite surpris- 
ing, even though some broad features can be predicted with 
high probability. Sartre, on the contrary, has to regard the 
future as already real, so far as it can be prevised at all, since 
otherwise he would have to say with Mead that it is extra- 
polated from the present through imagination; and the imag- 
ined for Sartre is only imaginary, in a dimension that cannot 
become real. He is obliged to say: “To posit an image is to 
constitute an object outside the totality of the real; it is to 
hold the real at a distance; to be emancipated from it; in a 
word, to conradict it.”** This is imporant to Sartre because he 
requires it to refute the determinism he identifies with science. 
He says: “We need not fear to affirm that, if consciousness 
were a succession of determined psychic facts, it would be 
totally impossible for it ever to produce anything but the real. 
For a consciousness to be able to imagine, it must, by its very 
nature, escape from the world ... it must be free.”* 
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For Mead it is not necessary to escape from the world in 
order to be free. The world is there, with its past, as formulated 
by science and culture, through laws and institutions which 
establish lines of responsibility; but the world and its past are 
being made over by men, as individuals and as members of 
society. Indeed men become whole, as Mead sees it, in the 
degree to which they can enter fully into the process of re- 
construction that they find going on and help to guide. 

Sartre shares his view of the past as what must be left be- 
hind to make the future realizable,®° and notes that it would 
be only an honorary past that had no connection with the 
present. Though there is no indication that he ever heard of 
Mead, he comes near Mead’s Philosophy of the Present in say- 
ing that, instead of merely receiving our past, we have to 
choose it in relation to the end we choose.* 

Thus there is a new past for each new situation, fitting it 
as much as its future does. The emergent novelty is explained 
as conditioned by and resulting from a chain of events which 
could not have been prevised — could only be seen by hind- 
sight from a subsequent present. In retrospect any new de- 
parture can be traced back to what preceded. The foundation 
is found, afterwards, solid as need be. With its support a 
further transformation can be wrought, which in turn makes it 
possible to reach back to somewhat different and hitherto un- 
discoverable antecedents. Psychologists have long recognized 
the selective of memory in relation to ends in view ,but have 
assumed a fixed absolute single past within which what was 
relevant to a new occasion was picked out. They did not see 
that each new present calls for a new past to fit new specifi- 
cations — before Bergson, Einstein, Whitehead, Dewey, and 
Mead, with their sense of time’s creative edge and relation to 
the surge of life into ayfuture that is future in breaking loose 
from the past, until the past is recast to obliterate the break. 

The old problem of free will versus determinism, as a question 
of man’s being entirely free or not free at all, is left behind 
by Sartre as well as by Mead. Both see man as at the same time 
free and unfree, though Sartre inconsistently speaks of absolute 
freedom. He sees the ambiguity of any situation as partly 
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resisting and partly yielding or helpful, in relation to a pro- 
ject. He notes that the world is not simply there unalterably, 
since man can act upon it through freely chosen ends and 
techniques.” He says that, while we may feel confined by the 
place we are in, aside from human presence there would be no 
space or place. The original and absurd fact is my being here 
rather than there. It is my projected action which makes my 
place a help or hindrance; and what would be an obstacle for 
one person is not for another. So it is free choice that creates 
obstacles and distances, to overcome them in progress toward 
the future. We must recall, however, when Sartre omits it, the 
fact that the world is there and we are in it, In One situation 
or another. What we make of it is our own making. But if we 
are to live we must make something favorable of what we are 
up against, and it may not be easy. Sartre plays down the odds 
when he is playing up freedom; but when he dwells on them 
he lets freedom dwindle to-a metaphysical nothing. 

He forfeits the effective aid to freedom that Mead finds in 
science. Sartre regards it rather as establishing merely external 
relations which suppress potentiality. But for Mead science 
discovers and produces genuine novelty. The new is always 
the head and front, and it wags the tail of the past, which 
must follow each new lead in order to fit to it. If there is 
paradox here, it is not at the expense of a free future, always 
freshly escaping reduction to the past. Sartre turns the apparent 
contradiction between the fixed and the free against freedom. 
He persists in thinking of the scientists as reducing things 
finally to mere external thereness, despoiled of implication of 
any creative transforming activity. For Sartre science is not, 
as for Mead, the enhancement of human activity but an in- 
human abstraction from man’s actions, in search of a manless 
world. And if knowledge and doing are indissoluble, then the 
en soi and the pour soi must be inseparable. The Cartesian 
dualism in Sartre’s thinking is incompatible with the methodo- 
logy of science. 

Dualism is also irreconcilable with Sartre’s own sense of the 
continuity of experience. But as a dualist, in spite of treating 
the fixed and the free as actually mixed up, he tries to separate 
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them. His theory of emotion depends on separating them. Emo- 
tion is for him the shock of shifting from the world as fixed 
by mechanistic determinism, which he associates with science, 
to a sudden freedom from it, which for him is magic. In his 
Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emotions (1947) he elaborates this 
idea of emotion as a break from the rational fitting together 
of means and ends to a realm of wonder and horror where 
distance is abolished and action does away with mediation. 
Physiological phenomena do not cause or constitute emotion 
but show the seriousness of the emotional transformation of 
the world. Emotional conduct and the emotional state form a 
synthesis, in Sartre’s view. 

Mead and Sartre both see man as free to make his way and 
make himself. Sartre puts this in terms of man’s being such a 
being that he can “understand more or less obscurely his human 
reality, which means that I make myself man in understanding 
myself as such.”*4 But, for lack of an empirical account of the 
self as a natural process, he is obliged in his main work, L’Etre 
et le Neant (1943), to say that selfhood is characterized by 
separation from what it is, by all it is not, which means that 
the self must emerge in nothingness in order to get away from 
what simply is and hence is foreign to self. For a self to appear, 
it must appear in nothingness; the world itself must be sus- 
pended in nothingness, and the realization of this is anguish.® 
Mead not only can account for the emergence of the self, but 
can welcome it as an advance to enjoy. For Sartre it is some- 
thing to suffer; and man’s being somehow free of the de- 
terminism of all that just is, Sartre regards as a terrible burden. 
He says man is “condemned to be free.” 

Mead and Sartre agree that human freedom needs an in- 
dependent reality to work on and work over. Mead sees that 
the mechanical causations and connections in nature enable 
man to make plans and carry them out. Sartre does too; he 
recognizes the value of given circumstances as fitting together 
in relationships that human activity can turn into techniques. 
He notes that planned action could not take place if not for 
the indifference of the field of action provided by the en soi; 
also that the independence of things makes for a “margin of 
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the unforeseen.” This calls for the readiness of intelligence 
to swerve and try another tack, which Mead honors as creative. 
Thus both thinkers focus on the act, and refuse to consider it 
as determined by the past. For both, the act is a project guided 
by its goal. Sartre generalizes that man “decides upon his past 
under the form of tradition in the light of his future,”>? and 
practically says with Mead that we organize our world through 
our acts. For Sartre an act is not only to be understood as a 
project of the self toward one of its possibilities; he speaks of 
a correspondence between my possibilities and my world some- 
what as Mead speaks of the close relation between organism 
and environment.® 

Sartre compliments the behaviorists for considering that 
“the only positive psychological study should be that of con- 


- duct in rigorously defined situations.” He thinks, however, that 
the behaviorist idea of conduct destroys itself, since the de- 
- termination to act is itself an action, of a sort that is not a 


movement but an intention — which cannot be explained by 


anything given but only by a goal breaking with the given. 


Mead’s behaviorism is modified enough to allow for guidance 
by anticipation of a goal. So he would agree that the given 


cannot become a motive except in relation to something not 


yet there in actuality. 

The deep difference between the two thinkers is that Mead’s 
outlook is social as well as scientific. Sartre thinks of the per- 
son or pour-soi as somehow there alone, living his life in free- 
dom, then suddenly being disagreeably limited in discovering 


the presence of others. He has to grant that being with the 


other is perhaps the original fact, but could not accept Mead’s 
biological and social explanation of the genesis of the self: 
from the give and take of the organism with its fellows, when 
it reaches the level of communication. 

Sartre’s individual thinks of other men as means rather than 
ends; and as diabolically transcending the status of bis means 
to reduce him to their means, for their ends, if they can. This 
is for the most part true of Sartre’s fictional characters. The 
hero of La Nausée is presented in such isolation that he scarcely 
has the problem of relating to other people. In the long novel, 
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Les Chemins de la Liberté, almost without exception, each 
person sees the human condition through the author’s eyes: sees 
it as social only in the sense that the individual is up against 
other individuals.®* Sartre’s world is practically devoid of any- 
thing like Mead’s notion of sharing with others, caring about 
them, merging with them in a “generalized other.” 

Lack of any such evolutionary and social view of the self 
is the reason for Sartre’s violent theory of value. He bases 
value on what he considers to be the unlimited liberty of the 
individual, and draws the corollary that nothing justifies any 
choice. To him it is anguish to realize this; for then any value, 
any scale of values, can be questioned or overthrown. He feels: 
If we do not usually worry about this, it is because we do not 
think about it. Each of us is involved in a world of values, 
always in a situation with its exigencies in connection with 
projects under way, in a course of conduct with its correspond- 
ing honesty and taboos. We are kept in line by “alarm clocks, 
signboards, tax notices, policemen, as so many guard rails against 
anguish.” But when one of us thinks about it, “all the fences, 
all the railings collapse, destroyed by the consciousness of my 
freedom: I have and can have no recourse to any value aside 
from the fact that it is I who maintain the being of values; 
nothing can reassure me against myself. ... I must realize the 
meaning of the world and of my essence: I decide it, alone, 
unjustifiably, and without excuse.” 

Mead can dismiss absolutes without taking this plunge. He 
agrees with Sartre: “You cannot lay down in advance fixed 
rules as to just what should be done.” But Mead adds: “You 
can find out what are the values involved in the actual prob- 
lem and act rationally with reference to them. That is what we 
ask, and all we ask, of anyone. ... The only rule that an ethics 
can present is that an individual should rationally deal with 
all the values that are found in a specific problem.”* Mead 
does not pretend that this is always easy, or that there may be 
no disagreement about values. But he can dissolve much of the 
difficulty conjured up by Sartre, by recognizing the social 
nature of the self, so far as it is constituted by social relations. 

Moral method for Mead is akin to scientific method: resting 
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upon and taking off from what has been reliable in the past, 
with confidence in the human capacity to find new directions 
and plan ahead. This is a common venture which should be 
concerned for the good of all; and must include, as long as we 
cherish practical and political freedom, room for differences 
of initiative and satisfaction. Thus Mead says: “there is no 
scientist who can instruct us in remaking our hearts’ desires 
when we are burdened with the mystery of all this weary and 
unintelligible world. So there is no definitive scientific state- 
ment of what sort of men, or in other words, what sort of life, 
ought to be bred upon this earth.”® Man for Mead is men, free 
in being able to make something of their togetherness. Man for 
Sartre is the lonely individual, condemned to the freedom of 
_ making nothing of himself but Nothing. 


Buber and Mead* 


_ Martin Buber and George Heibert Mead may seem to have 
little in common: the Jew born in Vienna in 1878, dying in 
Jerusalem in 1965, and the New Englander born in 1863 in 
_ Massachusetts, dying in Chicago in 1931. Buber, after teaching 
- Jewish philosophy of religion at Frankfurt, moved to the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His great work was his share 
(with Franz Rosenzweig) in doing the Hebrew Bible into non- 
Lutheran German. Upon becoming emeritus in 1951, Buber 
devoted himself to the Institute for Adult Education, which he 
founded, for training teachers to help integrate the influx of 
immigrants into the established community. Mead grew up 
with the Puritan religion of his parson-father who moved with 
the family to teach homiletics at Oberlin.After graduating 
from there, Mead spent three years surveying and tutoring in 
the Northwest before studying with William James at Harvard 
and then pursuing further study in Berlin. 

The dialogic account of the self in Mead has much in 
common with Buber’s “I-Thou” duality. For both, the self is 
social and could not be itself without dialogue. The apparent 
difference is that any fraternizing between one and another, 
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for Buber, not only furthers mutuality with others in the 
community but opens out to the eternal Thou of the original 
Word that was first of all. It is stirring to hear that in the 
beginning was the Word. But, if Buber is more than poetic and 
metaphorical, he has a divine Person to begin with, before 
person-producing gets under way; whereas, for Mead, selves 
appear only after a long evolution, when the central nervous 
system has developed to the point where one organism can 
exchange gestures with another. Only then is it possible for a 
form to respond to its own signals to the other as the other 
does. When a sign affects each as it does the other, then both 
the human self and human society can evolve. “In the be- 
ginning” has sound and rhythm, but is no more profound than 
saying, “In the ongoing is the Logos.” 

Mead’s generalized other, the sustaining presence of others 
within the “inner forum” of each self, provides more comfort 
than the answer Job got out of the whirlwind, though Mead 
shied from the name of God for the ambience within which 
man lives and moves and has his being. In the give and take 
between the basically biologic “I” of the organism and the 
social “me” which is built up in taking overt he roles of others 
grows the social nature of the self. Thus Mead traced the 
genesis of self and society back to the exchange of gestures ob- 
served by Darwin. In relations with others we become our- 
selves. 

Like Buber, Mead especially appreciated the creative power 
of speech. He did not, however, go so far as to say that God 
created the world by a word, no doubt a word of Hebrew, which 
for the Kabbala is the very language of God. Though for Mead 
the self becomes a self through the other, he would not say 
that man arrives at manhood in answer to God’s call. 

Buber should need to\explain how God could be a Person 
before calling men into being and calling upon them to answer. 
It is understandable that, once a self has appeared, it can con- 
verse with others and with itself; or even with nature, as the 
poet does, by taking a personal attitude toward trees and 
rocks, rills and high mountains that are to him a feeling. But 
Buber wants to add into and beyond all this a person-to-Person 
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relation with God. Personifying natural objects cannot be 
written off as a pathetic fallacy, when it is seen how much 
training and sophistication it takes to regard them as merely 
physical. By the same token, not to use the name of God for 
the intimate and unlimited relation a person has, not only 
with other persons and with the familiar scene but with the 
unseen reaches of time and space, from the backward and 
abyss of remote beginning or no beginning, on beyond the last 
syllable of recorded time — not to use the name of God for 
all this at least in the idiom of the West, may take even more 
sophistication, or else a most unimaginative avoidance of the 
question, as if dismissing it would make it go away. 

Mead did not speak of God. The fully generalized other is 
not only contemporary society, as taken into the self’s inner 
forum, but includes the vast stretches between man and the 
outermost frontiers of the universe, which are approached by 
the far-flung sign-process of science and imagination, in a 
grand extension of the mind-kindling use of gesture, enabling 
one form to respond to what the other says, and even to ans- 
wer for the other, hence to see itself from the position of the 
other. In Mead’s culminating synthesis of social with physical 
relativity, the capacity of being several things at once, which 
characterizes the human self and human society, is carried back 
into the whole drama of evolution. 

When a thing is in more than one order, as everything turns 
out to be (Mead read Einstein and Whitehead), it would seem 
that from the first, or as far back as can be thought, there was 
provided if not created a situation out of which a psycho-bio- 
physical organism might develop a central nervous system, 
thanks to which a form could eventually respond to its own 
gestures as another would. Thus, while novelty arises at each 
level, all the steps from spiral nebula to man may be said to 
have been forever possible, viewed in retrospect, in a process 
whereby each thing became what it was by becoming some- 
thing else — not such a static fixed entity as we have thought 
a thing to be, but an event, a happening, in a changing relation 
with other events. The whole process, taking place and taking 
time, which at least from where we sit seems to be eternal — 
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why not agree that it is mysterious, however much we learn 
about it, and why not call it God? Why not sum up the hope 
of the future and the confidence that man needs to have in 
what is occurring, despite discouraging aspects, by using a 
word loaded with value? How better express than Buber 
does, as the Book of Genesis does, the launching and thickening 
of the cosmic-human drama with a thundering “Thou” that 
is no less audible in silence, when man learns to listen? What 
answer could man give, when he could answer, than “I”? This 
brings whence and whither into the grand choreography of 
intimate and stupendous perspectives. If we are to understand 
what is within and beyond, it must speak to our ears, on our 
earth, by our hearth. To realize our being who and where we 
are, in relation to all that is there and everywhere, and that 
somehow the far and the high are here — this makes for the 
wisdom of Mead. 

Mead was reared in the Biblical tradition, and the Book of 
Genesis may be read as a poetic anticipation of his bio-social 
account of the genesis of the self, when the social nature of the 
self is appreciated along with the social nature of nature iiber- 
haupt. Then the naturalistic, psychological, and social inter- 
pretation of religion is not at odds with the faith of the fathers. 
Then, as Mead’s younger colleague E. S. Ames said of God (in 
Religion, 1929), there is “no longer the old difficulty con- 
cerning his existence. His reality is as demonstrable as the 
world itself.” 

This is a variation of his saying that God is for men “the 
grand total, living process ... idealized and personified”; and 
that the religious man will do what he can to move “in the 
direction of an expansive social ideal.” “Religious faith,” Ames 
said (in his autobiography Beyond Theology), “does not re- 
quire us to believe that the world is wholly good, but it does 

.. require that we recognize that there are values in life and 
that they can be increased.” Then God becomes the word for 
hope and striving for the right, more than a term for calami- 
ties that are not acts of man. 

In Mead’s thought the hope for the future is in the fact that 
the self, though produced by nature and society, is a source 
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of uniqueness and innovation. Instead of the self’s being so 
limited to a local society that a child would have to be brought 
up outside it, like Rousseau’s Emile, to become a reformer, 
Mead held that the self is never as much “at home” as or- 
ganisms devoid of selfhood are. The self, with its reflexiveness, 
the ability to make comparisons, to see possibilities, to think 
of criticism, will project and “carry ideals of a social order 
which is not found in the conditions under which we live.” The 
demand for reform is in all religions, because men want to 
change the world and themselves. 

Carefully comparing Mead and Buber, Paul E. Pfuetze (in 
The Social Self) feels that Mead does not adequately explain 
- the genesis and promise of the self, since he derives the self 
only from a biological and social process, hence needs to be 
supplemented and corrected by Buber’s use of an “intuitive, 
existential, religious tradition.” But, if Mead does not fully 
account for man’s becoming man, Buber’s threeletter answer 
is hardly a complete explanation. God is a good short word 
_ for the beginning, if there was a beginning, or for how things 
- came from what there was to what there is, and for the trust 
that men need to carry on toward what should be. The same 
word conveniently stands for what was, is, will be, and ought 
to be. It is such a useful word that it is naturally the Word 
for summing things up in a word. Buber has said (in The 
Eclipse of God) that God “is the most heavy-laden of all 
human words. None has become so soiled, so mutilated. ... 
But we may not give it up.” When the weight of the world 
and of the human condition is loaded into a syllable, it must 
be taken as shorthand for discourse or reasoning, which the 
Greeks understood and practiced as the manly exercise: quest- 
ioning and answering for the sake of further questions, in the 
market place, at a banquet, colloquy, or colloquium, word 
without end. 

Mead, had he known Buber, would have honored him for 
the freely musing spirit in which he used the Jewish heritage 
to express his very social religious philosophy. Since Mead 
undertakes to make scientifically understandable sense of what 
goes beyond comprehension, his account of man’s achievement 
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of humanity may seem more open to objection than Buber’s 
view which assumes the Inexplicable first and last. Yet Mead 
was not without feeling for dimensions beyond the prosaic or 
the scientific. He loved to recite from Tintern Abbey: 


... And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. ... 


These lines expressed for Mead the intimate relationship 
between man and nature which has made it difficult to think 
of objects merely as physical. This has become possible only 
as men have learned to withold the social response to things. 
Mead’s conception of the physical as an abstraction from the 
social approximates Buber’s distinction between the “I-Thou” 
and the “I-It” relationship. Buber’s intuitive notion of the 
social nature of reality was not only felt by Mead but con- 
firmed by his study of Whitehead and Einstein. Mead came 
to see nature as an organization of perspectives, and relativity 
as ability to take another’s place in order to set up a com- 
parison. Each observer would otherwise be stuck with his own 
system, unable to understand any other. To Mead, science is 
the furthest thrust of the process of being more than one thing, 
which produced the self after a long evolution. This process 
permeates all nature, which is full of things that are both 
physical and biological, which behave like any falling bodies 
when they fall, but differently when they land on their feet. 
Now, for some time, there have been beings which not only 
share the mass and motion of other physical things, and have 
the animation of plants and animals, but have acquired the 
psychical ability to analyze a problem and figure out how to 
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meet it. The final achievement is to live also as a social self 
which can take into one forum the shared experience of other 
perspectives. Mead cannot think that the grand trading of 
Perspectives, which made man, will not continue to remake 
him, be the hazards what he did not live to see. 

Mead’s hope was that, as individuals and groups take part 
in ever wider social acts, narrow loyalties would give way to 
a larger belonging. He felt that trade and commerce, if not 
war, bring men together across all that divides them, more 
than traditional religion has done. Buber would say that the 
dialogue between the self and the other is morally fruitful only 
when God is included in the community; though at other times 
he flouts the idea that God could be excluded from his crea- 
tion. When Buber seems to mean that the Judaeo-Christian 
idea of the Fatherhood of God is the only source of moral 
obligation, it is Buber and not Mead who needs to explain 
how men without that idea could be decent. 

For Mead it follows from the nature of the self that, when 
people can be brought together in a way to enter into one 
another’s lives, they are bound to have goals guiding conduct 
in common. Restriction of the self to a limited group con- 
tinues only until the self finds the way into a larger society 
and can function there. As people come to realize what it 
means to be in the same boat on the same planet, the hope is 
that they will learn to avoid war and to improve unbearable 
economic and social conditions. Mead does not deny that the task 
is enormous. He sees (in his Philosophy of the Present) that 
“it involves not simply breaking down passive barriers such as 
those of distance in space and time and vernacular, but those 
fixed attitudes of custom and status in which our selves are 
embedded.” 

To think that Mead needs to be amended in the direction of 
Buber’s God-centered personalism is to overlook how it has 
been questioned by Buber himself, as it was by Job (in the 
poem in the Book of Job when unsoftened by addition 
of the Prologue and Epilogue). In Job’s person-to-Person con- 
frontation there was no assurance that the might of the Al- 
mighty would bring a victory of good over evil or help Job 
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maintain his integrity. If he could still manage to love his 
Lord, it was clear that Job had to maintain the ways of a 
good man because they were good, and not because God cared. 
Buber recognizes (toward the end of his At the Turning) that 
for a later Job, surviving the gas chambers, it would be a 
mockery to say: “Call to Him, for He is kind, for His mercy 
endureth forever.” As for the original Job, so again: “Nothing 
is explained, nothing adjusted; wrong has not become right nor 
cruelty kindness. ... And we? ... all those who have not got 
over what happened and will not get over it. How is it with 
us?” 

If God means all that went into laying the foundations of 
the earth before there were persons, and then making Job a 
man as well as behemoth a beast, it is poetic to apostrophize 
God as Thou. But it would seem no less fitting, and more 
Biblical, to use the third-person “He”. There is precedent for 
saying “She” also. It may be more in keeping with the plurality 
of forces and perspectives involved to say “They”; especially 
in a democratic outlook of fraternally working with the 
powers that be, rather than having a sense of subjection to 
monarchical authority. Perhaps it is still better to say “We,” 
since we can join hands with the forces that made us, and may 
take responsibility for what we do with what is given. “Crea- 
tion happens to us,” Buber says in 1 and Thou, but adds: “We 
take part in creation, meet the Creator, reach out to Him, 
helpers and companions.” 

Whether we speak of God or the generalized other, when 
we gird ourselves to act as men, we work with the frightening, 
all-fathering, all-mothering otherness, the wonder which, in a 
word, is beginning and ongoing. 
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ONE DIMENSIONAL MAN AND MIND, 
SELF AND SOCIETY 


Hans F. Geyer 


In Mind, Self and Society we find the following sentence which 
perhaps aptly characterizes the position and the philosophy of 
the German immigrant to the United States, Herbert Marcuse: 
“The only way in which we can react against the disapproval 
of the entire community is by setting up a higher sort of 
community which in a certain sense out-votes the one we 
find.”* George Herbert Mead was, according to his philosophy, 
very good at understanding people. If he lived today he 
would understand the revolting students, the hippies, and even 
Herbert Marcuse. Herbert Marcuse is not good at understand- 
ing people, but this, judged from his point of view, is only the 
negative side of a positive quality of his philosophy: he is 
principally against accommodating thought, against behavior- 
istic thought, against thought which behaves, against people 
who behave. The type — and one might add — the force of 
his rationality is not to understand; the type and the force of 
Mead’s rationality is to understand. Mead repeats and repeats, 
and this is, I think, what we call in German the “red thread” 
of his philosophy, that the individual “takes or assumes the 
social attitudes of all these other individuals toward himself 
and toward one another, and integrates himself with that 
situation or group by controlling his own behavior or conduct 
accordingly.”? 

Now, Marcuse is revolting against this social control. He 
says: “The insistence on operational and behavioral concepts 
turns against the efforts to free thought and behavior from the 
given reality and for the suppressed alternatives. Theoretical 
and practical Reason, academic and social behaviorism meet 
on common ground: that of an advanced society which makes 
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scientific and technical progress into an instrument of domi- 
nation.”* But behaviorism, especially the behaviorism of George 
Herbert Mead, is not simply the instrument of conventional 
society. Mead distinguishes between the concepts of “I” and 
“me.” “I” is the creative principle; it introduces changes upon 
the social stage; without the “I” society would stagnate. The 
attitude of others constitutes the “organized me” toward which 
the “I” reacts. In the “me” one could see society as it is; the 
action of the “I” changes the society. Marcuse, now, admits 
change in the existing, as he calls it, “welfare and warfare 
state” of western democracies, but he maintains that it is change 
strictly within the system, moreover change not of a qualitative 
but of quantitative character. It is change which, principally 
speaking, changes nothing; it does not touch the core of society. 
“Underneath its obvious dynamics, this society is a thoroughly 
static system of life: self-propelling in its oppressive product- 
ivity and in its beneficial coordination.”* 

Now, the pragmatic and behavioristic idea of change is one 
of evolution. Change will be gradual. This is not Marcuse’s 
idea of qualitative change. Qualitative change must be dis- 
continuous, must be sudden, must not be evolutionary, but 
revolutionary. Mead sees the individual in relation with his 
societal environment. Marcuse hates this relation. As he sees it, 
it is just this relation which prevents the citizen of western 
states and of soviet states, too, from realizing his situation. 
Marcuse goes so far as to wish the destruction of all mass media 
which make up for man of our times a sham world. Without 
mass media which perpetuate a state of ecstasy the individual 
would be forced to return to his own self, would abandon his 
fictional happiness, would reflect on his real misery. This re- 
minds us somewhat of the Bible, of the prophetic pose. And, 
indeed, Marcuse’s attitude is crypto-religious. 

Mead does not expect a sudden change. He is a democrat. 
Evolution is democratic; revolution is not democratic. In a 
revolution you cannot take the role of the other because the 
other is perhaps your enemy. The whole rationality of the be- 
havioral system is at stake. In a revolution there is no time 
and no occasion for an integration of social attitudes with the 
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attitude of the individual and of the group, with the society 
in which the individual lives. The individual is integrated by 
force. 

And this, certainly, sets a problem for Marcusian philosophy. 
On the one hand, Marcuse is not a believer in democracy; he 
does not believe in the possibility of qualitative change in a 
western state. On the other hand, he fights against repression. 
Is it advisable or just possible to “repress repression”? Mar- 
cuse’s answer is equivocal: 


The argument from historical backwardness — according to 
which liberation must, under the prevailing conditions of 
material and intellectual immaturity, necessarily be the work 
of force and administration — is not only the core of Soviet 
Marxism, but also that of the theoreticians of “educational 
dictatorship” from Plato to Rousseau. It is easily ridiculed 
but hard to refute because it has the merit to acknowledge, 
without much hypocrisy, the conditions (material and in- 
tellectual) which serve to prevent genuine and intelligent 
self-determination. 

... Moreover, the argument debunks the repressive ideo- 
logy of freedom, according to which human liberty can 
blossom forth in a life of toil, poverty and stupidity. ... 
But with all its truth, the argument cannot answer the time- 
honored question: who educates the educators, and where is 
the proof that they are in possession of “the good”?® 


So the problem is not solved; it remains for Herbert Marcuse. 
This is not the case for George Herbert Mead. 

We said that in and with this political question, the whole 
rationality of the behavioral system is at stake. Mead says: 
“What I have attempted to do is to bring rationality back to a 
certain type of conduct, the type of conduct in which the in- 
dividual puts himself in the attitude of the whole group to 
which he belongs.”* It is the human social process of adjust- 
ment. In this human social process of adjustment emerge the 
universals. Political organizations, states and, for that matter, 
any kind of institution are universals. Herbert Marcuse leaves 
open the possibility that man might be forced to be free. What 
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would then be, conceptually speaking and according to Mead’s 
philosophy, the consequence for a state, in which this project 
of freeing the citizens by force is carried through? This state, 
or this organization, or this institution would not be in Mead’s 
sense a universal anymore. Universals are by definition shar- 
able responses which cannot be restricted to a unique indivi- 
dual or to a class of individuals, for instance, to a class of 
“political educators,” which would be necessary in a state the 
goal of which is to free its citizens by force. In such a state 
and in such a society the “generalized other,” fundamental for 
the democratic state, would be an impossibility. The “other” 
could not be “generalized” in this society because its quality 
has become opaque; the “generalized other” may be known 
and may be correctly defined, but can be known only by the 
class of educators and defined by them. Elucidation comes 
from the class of educators, but not primarily in the form of 
teaching, but in the form of force. Force teaches and creates 
willingness to be taught. Specifically, Mead says about the 
“generalized other”: “The very universality and impersonality 
of thought and reason is from the behavioristic standpoint the 
result of the given individual taking the attitude of others to- 
ward himself, and of his finally crystallizing all these particu- 
lar attitudes into a single attitude or standpoint which may be 
called that of the ‘generalized other.’”” 

In his Introduction to Mind, Self and Society, Charles W. 
Morris puts the question why Mead did not identify his con- 
cept of the “generalized other” with the concept of God, or 
bring it into relation with this concept. I feel that a possible 
answer to this question would be the following: Mead’s concept 
of the “generalized other” is the concept, par excellence, of 
free man and his autonomy; it is consequently an autonomous 
and not a heteronomous concept. I think that we cannot deny 
the heteronomy of man against God, the heteronomy of God 
against man. God cannot be “generalized” because his charac- 
ter is not a general one, because he does not belong in the same 
class as man does. God is the exception of exceptions. It is for 
this reason that he cannot or should not be identified with 
man, especially not with man in his political capacity. Theo- 
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cracy of whatever kind it may be has always been bad politics. 

I pursue this line of thought because it permits us some re- 
flections about these possible or impossible supermen or half- 
gods, the political educators Herbert Marcuse’s, forcing people 
to free themselves. I spoke of the crypto-religious attitude of 
Marcuse, of his prophetic pose. Well, these political educators, 
these supermen or half-gods, would be in a manner the emissa- 
ries of the prophet, doing the practical work for him, and it 
goes without saying that this work would not be clean. The 
attitude of the political educators against the citizen would be 
heteronomous as much as is the attitude of God against man, 
with the very significant difference that God might be de- 
scribed as the director of human conscience, whereas these 
educators would be political dictators and, one may hope, at 
best enlightened ones, “aufgeklarte Despoten” as we say in 
German. 

But we appreciate that Marcuse is honest enough to put this 
problem to himself; it is a question addressed to his philoso- 
phical conscience which he does not answer, leaving it out, 
leaving it out in the dark, as Marx left out the future of 
communistic society. 

Herbert Marcuse does not develop a theory of universals, 
but we find in One Dimensional Man some very interesting 
remarks about universals, especially interesting in our context 
because it seems they have been made somewhat in opposition 
to Mead’s theory of universals. It is probable that Herbert 
Marcuse knows quite well the work of George Herbert Mead, 
but he does not cite him in his work. No doubt, Mead would 
have been a worthier as well as a more formidable opponent 
than the authors mentioned — one might say that even the 
ghost of George Herbert Mead is of mightier appearance than 
any of the still living authors of works about linguistic ana- 
lysis cited by Marcuse and serving him as a target or rather 
as a too facile butt for his critical theory. Marcuse maintains 
that “the treatment of universals reveals the position of a 
philosophy in the intellectual culture.”* And he attacks “con- 
temporary analytic philosophy which is out to exorcize such 
‘myths’ or metaphysical ‘ghosts’ as Mind, Consciousness, Will, 
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Soul, Self, by dissolving the intent of these concepts into state- 
ments on particular identifiable operations, performances, 
powers, dispositions, propensities, skills, etc.”* And he adds 
that the so-called mythological substance of the incriminated 
universals cannot be dissolved into modes of behavior. Certain- 
ly, Mead’s philosophy resists Marcuse’s attack better than con- 
temporary linguistic analysis. In some respects Mead’s reflec- 
tions about the univerals and the emergence of new objects out 
of the creative social process run parallel and correspond to the 
intentions and goals of Marcuse, for whom all cognitive con- 
cepts and especially the universals are “beyond descriptive re- 
ference to particular facts.”" 

Mead says about the subject of the creative social process, 
about the “I”: “It is the ‘I’ which we may be said to be con- 
tinually trying to realize, and to realize through the actual 
conduct itself. One does not ever get it fully before himself.”" 
“One does not ever get it fully before himself”; that is just 
about what Marcuse says about universals. Universals have 
hidden qualities, they are inexhaustible, and you will never get 
to the end of concepts and ideas like goodness, beauty, justice, 
and so on; they all have the quality of being immense, im- 
measurable, of drowning the man of our time in the fullness of 
their meaning. It is the quality of the ideal to be possible and 
at the same time impossible. Now Mead thinks more of the 
ideal possibility; Marcuse thinks more of the ideal impossibility. 
One remembers Marcuse’s delight about the Parisian graffito 
in the fatal days of May 1968 which runs: Soyons réalistes, 
demandons l’impossible. (C’est presque une chanson, il ne 
manque que la musique.) We must be realistic, we must demand 
the impossible. This orientation in the neighborhood of the 
possible and the impossible ideal characterizes the theory of 
universals of George Herbert Mead as well as of Herbert 
Marcuse. 

The philosophy of universals is for Mead not primarily an 
operational philosophy, but the philosophy of an individual 
act and, by the same token, of a social act. On the contrary, 
' for Herbert Marcuse a universal is not primarily an act, but a 
substance. In this respect his philosophy reminds us of Spinoza 
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whose theory has a rather peculiar character of immanence in 
the transcendence and transcendence in the immanence. Mead’s 
philosophy of universals as being friendly to the possible act 
and the possible action is nearer to the practical side of the 
idea, is nearer to its realization than the philosophy of Mar- 
cuse. We cannot get, or can get only with difficulty, social 
action out of a substantially conceived universal, for example, 
justice, but we can get social action out of the act of the “I,” 
an “I” orientated to and in relation with the universal of 
justice. There is a possible adaptation and adjustment not only 
to reality, but to ideality; universals are habit forming, and 
these habits will not be stagnating habits if the action of the 
creative principle, of the “I” will not cease. 

This is the crux — the fallacy — of Marcuse’s philosophy: 
on the one hand, his unlimited confidence in the action of so- 
ciety, in the action of the state which takes the place of a 
substantially conceived universal, of a substantially conceived 
idea, for instance, justice; and on the other hand, his method- 
ical distrust in the action of the individual, in the action of 
the “I”, which, according to his philosophy, cannot be spont- 
aneous and is always in danger of being sacrified to the interests 
of the establishment. 

Here is a sentence of Marcuse which I confess I am not able 
to understand: “The methodological translation of the universal 
into the operational concept then becomes repressive reduction 
of thought.”"* Why should it? And I ask: Where is and where 
will ever be the ideal state of things, the ideal state of society 
where we are not obliged to reduce the measure of our thought, 
to take account of the given reality? This implies, as Mead 
says and as democratic society demands as its fundamental 
condition, that we think about ourselves as the “generalized 
other,” that we think of the response of the others and of our 
own sharable response. We cannot abstract from the nature of 
man which is not logical but essentially dialogical, as we cannot 
abstract from nature in general which is in objective opposition 
to man. 

We come to the conclusion. It will be a critical conclusion 
based on Tome IV (Existential Philosophy of the Body) and 
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Tome V (The Incarnation) of my “Philosophic Journal.” Tome 
I and Tome II of this series have been published respectively 
last year and this year; Tome III will be published next year. 
Mead’s universals are indeed very attractive to me. It is all a 
great piece and we all are taking roles in it, the role of the 
other. And it is not only a piece of universals; it is, too, a 
piece of nations, for instance, the most dramatic and deadly 
serious piece played by the United Nations. Now I raise an 
objection — which must not be taken too seriously because I 
object in order to learn. Are Mead’s universals created out of 
nothing, by way of a creatio ex nihilo? Or do they have an 
origin? If so, where do they come from, where do they origin- 
ate? Is there not a fountain of wisdom beyond Mead’s uni- 
versals? You know the Latin adage: Dulciter in modo, fortiter 
in re. Mead’s universals are certainly dulciter in modo, but 
are they fortiter in re? Are Mead’s universals to be located 
ante rem, in re, or post rem? And if this question, as it seems, 
is devoid of sense, if there is no res, if there are no entities, 
must we fall back on the hypothesis of the creatio ex nihilo? 
Marcuse pretends that his philosophy is a historical philoso- 
phy; his substantially conceived universals would then come up 
in and come out of the historical process. But I have my doubts 
about the exclusively historical relevance of the Marcusian as 
well as of the Marxist philosophy. Naturally, history, the given 
historical facts are the material of the planned future, but the 
utopian goal itself seems to me to fall out of the historical 
evolution. In other words, Marcuse’s thesis as well as the 
Marxist thesis in general has a crypto-religious side to it; very, 
very old, archetypical, one might say eternal wishes, dreams, 
longings and yearning materialize in Marxist philosophy. As a 
historical phenomenon it is the outcome of the Great Fatigue 
caused by the too hectic’ process of our civilization, the Great 
Fatigue which demands imperiously the Great Rest, the rest of 
rests. The Great Fatigue as a philosophical thesis enters first 
the history of philosophy with Rousseau’s “back to nature” 
concept. Marx, certainly, owes much to Rousseau; he is obliged 
even tributary to Rousseau, a tribute which, by the way, he 
has neglected to pay being of the opinion that Marx originates 
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solely in Marx. I do not know for sure the opinion of Herbert 
Marcuse about the Great Fatigue and the White Man’s Burden, 
but I would risk it to say that his thought is not wide off this 
mark. 

One might be tempted to maintain that Marxist philosophy 
is a new form of the religious, political, economical, and social 
fairy tale. Take, for instance, the Marxist concept of the 
philosophy to end all philosophies. Well, we had a war to end 
all wars; it was World War I. Unfortunately, it was not 
successful, denied as it was by World War II. Now, we 
earnestly hope, and I may add, we have some reason to hope, 
that World War II has ended the war of grand style once and 
for all, but may we hope, may we believe in a philosophy to 
end all philosophies? I confess that I believe it would mean not 
only the end of the human struggle but the end of human li- 
berty too. 

To my taste, and any judgment is always, as says Anatole 
France, a matter of taste, the universals of George Herbert 
Mead are too much on the side of historical change and acci- 
dent; what I miss in them is the element of platonic durability, 
even eternity, and for that matter the element of non human 
nature in the midst of human substance. We all are not only 
men; we are also animals; we are also plants; we recapitulate 
in our person the whole history of nature. On the other hand, 
Marcuse’s universals are conceived at a too great distance from 
historical development and historical possibilities; they are, like 
the ideas of Plato, in the stars, and they do not come down to 
earth. In my two books, yet unpublished, “Existential Philo- 
sophy of the Body” and “The Incarnation,” I have tried to 
combine the two elements of historical evolution and platonic 
durability. Where do we see these two elements united and at 
the same time reconciled in our daily experience? In the human 
body conceived as the incarnation of soul and mind, in the 
inseparable trinity of body, soul, and mind, a trinity which is 
inconceivable and will remain so in spite of all scientific and 
philosophical progress. In the statues of antique Greece I see a 
perennial realization of this trinity. It is probable that Plato 
had the inspiration of his ideas primarily not in contemplating 
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a chair or a table, but perhaps in admiring the statues of the 
Parthenon. 

In the synthesis of the possible and the impossible in the 
universal of body, soul, and mind, presented as an ideal, the 
body would be the principle of the possible because it material- 
izes, because it exists only in and through the material con- 
ditions; the soul, the beautiful soul, die schéne Seele, as Hegel 
says not without irony, would be the principle of the im- 
possible, of say, transcendental and transcendent truth, good- 
ness, beauty, the soul knowing no limits of the aesthetic qua- 
lities and not caring about the realization of its goals; the 
mind would be the director of operational planning and realiz- 
ing of this togetherness, of this inseparable, incomparable unity 
of body, soul, and mind which is really a unity but which as 
such will not ever come to a rest. Well, as I see it, Herbert 
Marcuse’s philosophy stands more for the soul of the body, 
George Herbert Mead’s philosophy more than Marcuse’s, thinks 
of the mind as the great artifex and pontifex maximus, think- 
ing out and thinking together, harmonizing and realizing the 
aspirations of both body and mind. 

And now to the conclusion of the conclusion. I admit freely 
the visionary quality of my philosophy. It is a dream too. But 
in this dream soul comes to body, body comes to soul which 
for me is the concept of intrinsic as well as integral realization. 


NOTES 
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SOME COMMENTS ON 
GEORGE HERBERT MEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


Mohammed Fahdel Jamali 


It was a great pleasure for me to get acquainted with the phil- 
osophy of George Herbert Mead by attending the seminar on 
Mead held in the summer of 1970 at the Academy of Phil- 
osophy in Winterthur, Switzerland, and by reading Mead’s 
book, Mind, Self and Society. 

G.H. Mead makes me think of the classical Muslim phil- 
osophers whose philosophies integrated philosophy, science, 
and religion. Avicenna, for example, was a medical man, phil- 
osopher, and religious believer at the same time. 

Mead approaches philosophy with a scientific attitude. He 
deals with the biological and psychological foundation of the 
mind and self, and this leads him to philosophy. At the same 
time he recognizes religion as a “universal” phenomenon. His 
philosophy of altruism, as demonstrated in the interaction and 
fusion of “I” and “me,” is a more or less Christian teaching, 
although Mead does not acknowledge any connection between 
his philosophy and the Sermon on the Mount. 

In contrast to Mead, many a modern philosopher discards 
religion and bases his philosophy on science alone. He thinks 
that his highest ideal is to restrict the area of his meditation 
to that of the exact scientists. Of course, it is very important 
and even essential for a philosopher to take account of up-to- 
date scientific findings, but science has frontiers that phil- 
osophy must cross in order to render service to science itself. 
Science provides man with great power, but this power may be 
used either for human freedom and prosperity or for human 
servitude and destruction. Science alone and by itself has proved 
its incapacity to lead man into peace and harmony. 

Some modern philosophers are no more than beggars at the 
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table of science. They rehash what science has told them, but 
they produce nothing from their own field. They stifle their 
philosophical thinking with the rigid discipline of exact science. 
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Mead, with great ingenuity, adapts the scientific appreach 
to the study of man. He applies the term “behaviorism” to his 
own study, meaning that his study is scientific and objective. 
He shies away from speculation and subjectivity. However, 
he distinguishes between his behaviorism and that of J. B. Wat- 
son which has proved inadequate for a full explanation of the 
human self. 

Mead uses the term “intelligence” to imply “organisms which 
are in relationship to environments, and environments that are 
in some sense determined by the selection of the sensitivity of 
the form of the organism.” Then he goes on to say: “The con- 
duct that we study is always the action of the form in its 
commerce with the environment. Such intelligence we may 
find in plants and animals.”? 

Plants and animals acting “intelligently”! If one includes 
also inanimate objects acting according to natural laws, the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen uniting to form water could, 
then, be called “intelligence.” This is an original extension of 
the meaning of the word “intelligence.” 

We do not object to this broader usage of the term intelli- 
gence, but we wonder why Mead does not go as far as Teilhard 
de Chardin has gone and attribute “intelligence” to all crea- 
tion. Why not hold a universal view of this interrelatedness, 
interdependence, and the interaction of all parts of the uni- 
verse and call that “intelligence”?? We know very well from 
elementary science that without the sun, without air, without 
water we could have no life on this earth, and it is “in- 
telligence” that makes the creation interactive and interde- 
pendent. 

Mead uses the terms “emergence” and “relativity” both of 
which, like the term “intelligence,” are descriptive and not ex- 
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plicative. We agree with him when he uses such terms, but we 
think that he should be consistent and not shy from going for- 
ward to meet those who believe in a universal purpose whose 
creative intelligence science studies and observes and evolution 
proves. Mead, like other pragmatists, is an evolutionist. Is not 
evolution in nature and in man a proof of the universal intelli- 
gence? 

Mead does not acknowledge this. On the contrary, he makes 
the following statement: “It has been legitimately said that 
there is not any goal presented in biological evolution, that 
the theory of evolution is part of a mechanical theory of na- 
ture.”* 

One may legitimately ask if Mead can substantiate this state- 
ment. If there is no goal in the biological evolution, and if the 
evolution of man is not an extension of biological evolution, 
are we to take it that man’s evolution is distinct from the 
mechanistic universal evolution? How does a mechanistic evo- 
lution become a purposeful evolution in human society? 


ne 


Mead’s philosophy could very well be described as a social 
philosophy. He says that sociability, as revealed in commun- 
ication, cooperation, interdependence, in adopting the other’s 
attitude, thoughts and needs, is the basis of all social life and 

_progress. The mind and the self are products of social inter- 
course. The “I” becomes fused and identified with the “me.” 
Mead’s social structure does not stifle individual initiative. 
Morality is in its nature social. Dissidents and dissenters should 
be integrated, for they may contribute to evolution and pro- 
gress. Mead’s sociability extends to the inanimate parts of the 
human environment. According to him, experience and ac- 
quaintance with a chair in a house makes the chair invite one 
to sit. “Sociability” here, like “intelligence” which we just 
referred to above, is extended beyond the common usage of 
the term. 

We wholeheartedly welcome Mead’s emphasis on the social 
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nature of man, but we think that he represents the optimistic 
mood of the twenties in the United States before the atom 
bomb had been exploded, when political high-jacking and in- 
human kidnapping were not in vogue, when peaceful social 
evolution and not revolutions and coups d’etat formed the 
hope of man, when one was brought up to respect social and 
moral values, when democracy and free dialogue were the 
patterns of civilized society, when the family and the church 
still had their hold on the community, when crass materialism 
had not invaded all corners of the earth, when prohibition was 
still in force in the United States, and drugs and moral laxity 
were not the scourge of society. 

Still we wish that Mead’s philosophy were listened to and 
acted upon. We think that Mead’s social philosophy, if honestly 
applied, could achieve social progress. In our view, Mead’s 
social philosophy is another version of religious teachings. The 
fusion of the “I” and the “me” is love and altruism. It is “Do 
unto others as you wish done to you.” This is the golden rule. 

We think that the human predicament today is so grave and 
the future of humanity so uncertain that nothing less than a 
new spiritual revival and religious resurgence can ensure the 
survival of man. Arrogance of power, individual and social 
chaos leave no time for sensible rational dialogue. They need 
to be met by a force much greater than human reason can 
provide, a super-power which will stop the irrationality of the 
modern times. 

An American news commentator recently argued that there 
is no stronger proof of the irrationality of the modern man 
than his spending 165 billion dollars a year on armament 
while more than half the population of the world is ignorant, 
hungry and sick, to say nothing of the recurring natural and 
human disasters which call for massive relief. This irrationality 
of man could be controlled by a higher and nobler faith, a 
faith that unifies and makes brothers of all mankind, a faith 
based on honesty, love, and unselfishness, a faith which saves 
man from greed, corruption, cruelty, and moral laxity. 
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Mead has a very interesting meaning for the word “uni- 
versal.” “There is in human society a universality that ex- 
presses itself very early in two different ways — one on the 
religious side and the other on the economic side. These pro- 

_ cesses as social processes are universal.” The number and extent 
of “universals” may be increasing or decreasing as education, 

-mass media, and communication spread all over the world. 

“Univerals” may compete with each other. Some low moral 

and social practices may develop into a “universal.” Homo- 
sexuality is an example. 

It is, in our view, important that philosophy should re- 
cognize a hierarchy of “universals” which rise in value until 
. “the highest good for all” is reached. This is the religious or 
moral-spiritual “universal.” Philosophy should recognize the 
universal of the universals, and God as the source and the 
ideal of love, truth, goodness, and beauty for all creation. 

We wholeheartedly subscribe to Mead’s approach to free- 
dom, equality, brotherhood, and democracy. These “uni- 

versals,” which were slogans of the French Revolution, are, 
Mead rightly tells us, religious in their origin. Here we may 
-again raise the question of how Mead reconciles this religious 
‘approach to social moral “universals” with a mechanistic 
stheory of biological evolution. 

In his discussion of the universality of religion Mead shows 

a lack of accurate knowledge about Islam. He makes de- 
rogatory statements about this universal religion which de- 
serve correction. He states: “In the case of the universal 
religions we have such forms as that of the Mohammedan, 
which undertook by the force of the sword to wipe out all 
other forms of society and so found itself in opposition to the 
other communities which it undertook either to annihilate or 
to subordinate to itself.”* This statement represents a distorted 
and unfair picture of Islam in theory and practice. 

In theory the Quran, which is the holy book of Islam, re- 
jects coercion in faith. Faith cannot be imposed by force from 

without (Quran, Chapter II, verse 256, and Chapter X, verse 
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99). Moreover, the Quran has specific instructions that the 
People of the Book, Christian, Jews, and others, should be 
kindly dealt with (Quran, Chapter III, verse 64, and Chapter 
XXIX, verse 46). In practice, we would refer Mead to the 
Covenant of the second great Caliph of Islam, Omar Ibn il- 
Khattab, given to the Christians of Jerusalem when the city 
yielded to Islam in the seventh century A. D., and also to the 
behavior of Saladdin toward the Crusaders. 

Islam is not responsible for wars waged by Muslim rulers, 
just as Christianity is not responsible for wars waged by 
Christian nations. The best refutation of Mead’s charge against 
Islam is to be found in Indonesia, a nation with a population 
of some hundred millions, the majority of whom are Muslims. 
There was no war waged in Indonesia to convert Indonesian 
people to Islam, but millions adopted Islam of their own free 
will. The same holds true of the contemporary spread of Islam 
in Africa where millions of Africans have joined Islam since 
the Second World War. People accept Islam and become Mus- 
lims without any compulsion. Islam is a religion of peace. But 
peace in Islam is one of preparedness and not one of resignation 
and submission. Islam does not permit Muslim to be aggressors 
(Quran, Chapter II, verse 190), but they should be ever-ready 
for self-defence if attacked. 

In another place, Mead states, “The religion may be of a 
relatively primitive sort, as in Mohammedanism, or the more 
complex forms of Buddhism and Christianity.”* Mead does not 
define what he means by primitive, but here again shows a 
lack of knowledge of Islam. Islam, the last of the universal 
monotheistic religions, came to confirm and not to annul! the 
preceding religions. A Muslim has to believe in all the prophets 
preceding the Prophet of Islam. All the prophets of Israel as 
well as Jesus are included. Islam represents an integration and 
development of previous faiths including the Laws preached 
by Moses and the Love preached by Jesus. Does that make 
Islam primitive? 

The truth is that Islam is a highly organized religion which 
involves the whole life of man and does not separate the 
temporal from the spiritual. Dr. Mead must have been in- 
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fluenced in his early education by the anti-Islamic propaganda 
current in the West in his days. Fortunately, new scholarship 
and new intercultural contacts are dissipating many of the old 
prejudices. 


IV 


We wish to conclude by affirming that, from a Muslim’s 
point of view, Mead’s philosophy is on the right track, but it 
does not go far enough to give faith and morality the priority 
they merit, and it does not move fast enough to meet the in- 
creasing dangers and perils that are facing humanity today. 
The world today needs philosopher-leader-teachers whose 
guidance could save humanity from violence, greed and selfish- 
ness, national and international chaos, doom and despair, per- 
missiveness and rejection of all humane values. We think that 
Mead foresaw some of these dangers, but they were not so 
grave in his days. Today’s philosophy should carry Mead’s 
thoughts forward and should synthesize and integrate science 
and democracy with a faith in a universal purpose which 
would be the foundation of morality. It should reaffirm the 
brotherhood of man, promote social justice, and provide for 
the freedom and dignity of the individual in a social setting. 
It should help to provide man with purpose, love, hope and 
work in this life. 


NOTES 


1 Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 328. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 


John Albin Broyer 


The following bibliography of the writings of George Herbert Mead 
is intended to be a comprehensive listing of those writings of Mead 
published during his lifetime and those published posthumously; it 
includes those writings reprinted before and after his death and 
those which have been translated. The listing is made chronologically 
by date of publication and includes all those items discovered as of 
June, 1971. 

Two previously published bibliographical listings of Mead’s writ- 
ings have been especially helpful: 


“Bibliography of the Writings of George H. Mead,” in Mind, Self 
and Society. Edited by Charles W. Morris. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 390—392. 

“Bibliographical Note: G. H. Mead,” by Edward Stevens. American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXI, No.5 (March, 1967), 551—557. 


I acknowledge assistance from John W. Berry, James M. Cross, 
Ernest W. Dewey, Leonard Fleck, Hans Iklé, David L. Miller, Issei 
Misumi, and the editorial advice of S. Morris Eames, Elizabeth 
Ramsden Eames, and Pamela Seats. 


The Writings of George Herbert Mead 


“The Problem of Psychological Measurement.” Abstract. Proceed- 
ings of the American Psychological Association, New York: Mac- 
millan and Co., no date given (probably 1894), pp. 22—23. 
Abstract of a paper read to the second annual meetings of the 
American Psychological Association, Columbia College, New York, 
1893. 

“Herr Lasswitz on Energy and Epistemology,” Psychological Review, 
I (1894), 172—175. 

Review of K.Lasswitz, Die moderne Energetik in ibrer Bedeutung 
fiir Erkenntniskritik in Psychological Review, I (1894), 210—213. 
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Review of C. L. Morgan, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
in Psychological Review, II (1895), 399—402. 

“A Theory of Emotions from the Physiological Standpoint.” Abstract. 
Psychological Review, II (1895), 162—164. 

“The Relation of Play to Education,” The University [of Chicago] 
Record, I (1896) 140—145. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philo- 
sophy. Edited by John W. Petras. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1968, pp. 27—34. 

“Some Aspects of Greek Philosophy.” Abstract. The University [of 
Chicago] Record, I (1896), 42. 

“The Working Hypothesis in Social Reform,” American Journal of 
Sociology, V, No.3 (November, 1899), 367-371. 

Reprinted in part in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead. 
Edited by Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1964, pp. 3—5. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philo- 
sophy. Edited by John W. Petras. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1968, pp. 125—129. 

Review of G. Le Bon, The Psychology of Socialism in American 
Journal of Sociology, V (1899), 404—412. 

“Suggestions Toward a Theory of the Philosophical Disciplines,” 
Philosophical Review, IX (1900), 1—17. 

This article is a reply to John Dewey’s article, “The Reflex Arc 
Concept in Psychology,” University of Chicago Contributions to 
Philosophy, I, No. 1 (1896), 39—52. 

Reprinted in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead, Edited by 
Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1964, pp. 6—24. 

“Recollections of Henry (Castle) in Oberlin, and After” in Henry 
Northrup Castle: Letters. Edited by Mary Castle. London: Sands 
and Co. (privately printed), 1902, pp. 807—812. 

“The Definition of the Psychical.” Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. “First Series.” Vol. III. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1903, pp. 77—112. 

Reprinted in part in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead. 
Edited by Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1964, pp. 254-29. 

“The Basis for a Parents’ Association,” Elementary School Teacher, 1V 
(1903—1904), 337—346. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philosophy. 
Edited by John W. Petras. New York: Teachers College Press, 1968, 
pp. 63—70. 

“Image or Sensation,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scienti- 

fic Methods, 1 (1904), 604—607. 
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“The Relations of Psychology and Philology,” Psychological Bulletin, 
I, No. 2 (October, 1904), 375—391. 

Review of Paul Jacoby, Etudes sur la sélection chez Phomme in Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 11 (1905), 407—412. 

Review of D. Draghiscesco, Du réle de l' individu dans le déterminisme 
social and Le probléme du déterminisme, déterminisme biologique et 
déterminisme social in Psychological Bulletin, 11, No. 2 (November 
15, 1905), 399—405. 

“Science in the High School,” School Review, XIV (1906), 237—249. 

“The Imagination in Wundt’s Treatment of Myth and Religion,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 111, No. 12 (1906), 393—399. 

“The Teaching of Science in College,” Science, XXIV (1906), 390— 
397. Reprinted in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead. Edited 
by Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1964, pp. 60—72. 

“Concerning Animal Perception,” Psychological Review, XIV (1907), 
383—390. 

Reprinted in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead, Edited by 
Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1964, pp. 73—81. 

“On the Educational eating: in the Chicago Public Schools,” City 
Club Bulletin (Chicago), I (1907—1908), 131—138. 

Review of Jane Addams, The Newer Ideals of Peace in American J our- 
nal of Sociology, XIII (1907), 121—128. 

“Social Evolution.” Review of Henri Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice 
in Psychological Bulletin, 1V, No. 12 (December, 1907), 379-384. 

“The Relation of Imitation to the Theory of Animal Perception.” 
Abstract. Psychological Bulletin, 1V, No.7 (July, 1907), 210-211. 
Abstract of a paper read to the fifteenth annual meetings of the 
American Psychological Association, December, 1906. 

“The School System of Chicago: Editorial Note,” School Review, XV, 
No. 2 (February, 1907), 160—165. 

“Educational Aspects of Trade Schools,” Union Labor Advocate, VIII, 
No. 7 (1908), 19—20. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philoso- 
phy. Edited by John W. Petreas. New York: Teachers College Press, 
1968, pp. 44—49. 

“The Philosophical Basis of Ethics,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XVIII (1908), 311—323. 

Reprinted in Selected Writings: George Herbert Mead, Edited by 
Andrew J. Reck. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company Inc., 
1964, pp. 82—93. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philo- 
sophy. Edited by John W. Petras. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1968, pp. 73—82. 
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“The Social Settlement: Its Basis and Function,” The University [of 
Chicago] Record, XII (1908), 108-110. 


“McDougall’s Social Psychology.” Review of William McDougall, An 
Introduction to Social Psychology in Psychological Bulletin, V 
(1908), 385—391, 

Review of Paul Gualtier, L’7deal moderne in Psychological Bulletin, 
V (1908), 403—404. 

“Policy Statement of the Elementary School Teacher.” Editorial Note. 
The Elementary School Teacher, VIII, No. 5 (January, 1908), 281— 
284. 

Reprinted in George Herbert Mead: Essays on His Social Philosophy. 
Edited by John W. Petras. New York: Teachers College Press, 1968, 
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“Mead on the Child and the School.” Edited with an introduction by 
Darnell Rucker. School and Society, XCIV (March 2, 1968), 148— 
152. 


GEORGE H. MEAD: PHILOSOPHIE DER SOZIALITAT. Edited 

with a preface and introduction by Hansfried Kellner. Translated 
by Henning Liibbe. Frankfurt a/M. Germany: Suhrkamp Verlag, 
1969, 323 pp. 
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Notes on the Writings of George Herbert Mead 
The following literary contributions by Mead should also be noted: 


Mead wrote for the Oberlin Review, a college paper at Oberlin 
College, 1882—1883. Mead’s friend Henry Northrup Castle re- 
cords that Mead’s articles were “terribly uncompromising” and 
that, as a result, Mead was “in trouble of some kind about all of 
the time.” Henry Northrup Castle: Letters. Edited by Mary 

Castle. London: Sands and Co., 1902, privately printed. 

Mead and his wife, Helen Castle Mead, did editorial work on the 
book The School and Society, by John Dewey. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1900. 

Mead and his wife, Helen Castle Mead, did the actual editing of the 
book Henry Northrup Castle: Letters, although Mary Castle is 

listed on the title page as the official editor. London: Sands and 
Co., 1902, privately printed. 

Mead edited two issues of Psychological Bulletin, VIII (1911), and 
IX (1912), dealing especially with social and religious psychology. 
See VIII, p. 438, and IX, p. 486. 

Manuscripts and unpublished works by George Herbert Mead have 

been gathered into a collection: “The George Herbert Mead Papers,” 

housed in the Special Collections section, Joseph Regenstein Library, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The Mead Collection has 

been organized into ten catalogued boxes. This Collection is avail- 

able for research purposes in the Library to qualified scholars upon 
application to the Special Collections Librarian. The “Mead Papers” 
include his letters to various friends and relatives, manuscripts of 
published journal articles and of miscellaneous fragments of his 
work, student notes on a number of his courses, and the manuscripts 
of the four posthumously published volumes of his work: The Phi- 
losophy of the Present; Mind, Self and Society; Movements of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century; and The Philosophy of the 
Act. 
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